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- Bowed by the weight of centuries 
Will rise again, aye, he is 

The purden is pelng. littea 

* He is not dead to raptu 
- But ever hopes .c’én. in ty 
For hope ne'er leaves the t 
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and to devour “man. 

Kow brought where he can hear of grace 
vine yo Bi. ste Ste 

His soul: is sare toward the lght,~tho’ 

wrong’ ee 

nd plundered many long and weary years. 

tet wea he not forgotten, and. Wecat.* ” 


Emerging from the shadow and Will | 


Despite his wrongs @ very man ' 
Brooms as Germ Bre 
Bacteriologists devote é then Se 


the detection, isolation and destr 
of bacteria, and strange. to say, 
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ZA not appear to have given much 1 
¢ to the danger that lurks. in ‘the’ o: 
articles of household use. | b.3 
= the common house broom. is be 


itation and breeding place for w 
onies of bacteria, and cases of disea 
been traced to this apparently in 
article. At Konigsberg a course 11 
teriology is given by a physician, in 













and hygienic conditions in things per 
many lectures given on bacteriology. The 


and putrefactive bacteria 
cess to thé h hol 
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place for ‘the ever-present microbe, and 
housekeepers will do well to look to such 
articdes as refrigerators, brooms, dusters, 
etc, 
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Virtues of Salt-water Baths, 
exposed pidigied 
mmon & For a hand bath (a bath given to the 
+ thought body by use of the hands only, or by 
; yet, ac sponge or cloth) place a handful of salt 
1 Wives in a basin as ordinarily filled for washing. 
Prag Allow the salt to dissolve, or hasten the 
ee action by stirring it with the hand. The 
it. : water should be as cold as you have yvital- 
-¥ 7 ity to withstand. Use no soap. Bathe the 
. oan entire body. Do not neglect the face and 
od = tt neck in the free use of the salt water. 
» in tel This bath has an exhilarating influence, 
slotation tones the entire system, and gives to the 
acne ae skin a healthful condition that amply re- 
it cana pays for the time and trouble involved. 
with til If used in the winter it will be an excellent 
<ooloeil preventive of colds, besides being a substi- 
tute for face cosmetics. No chapping, no 
roughness of the skin and no clogging of 
the pores will trouble the person who Sys- 
Ie tematically and regularly takes a bath of 
this sort. Ordinary table salt or rock salt 
ith yout will do, but will fot do so well. The sea- 
salt contains medicinal properties not found 
an't sto in the others. Whether one exercise or not, 
-Chicag? the body should receive a daily hand bath 
of cold or cool water, especially in the 
. summer, either upon rising or before retir- 
inaged ing.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
tions to 
“4 by The Waste Paper Nuisance. 
ho write 7 — 
‘his book Owing to the great cheapness of paper, 
gent “ust caused by the ever-increasing use of wood 
Fa othet Pulp in its manufacture, and owing to 
1e highef the fact that it is practically valueless 
- to Ol after having served its original purpose, 
cork . “ Is the cause of a nuisance very preva- 
nip ent in large cities. The paper is thrown 


cates 7 Into the streets or in lots, and is blown 


+. eg with every: gust of wind and col- 
os under stoops and in fence corners, 
ere it is sometimes set fire by mis- 

———— Ta ° 
—— a chievous and thoughtless urchins. It is 


teadily conceded that waste paper is dirty 
and untidy, and, according to the New 
ork Medical Journal, may, under some 
“ircumstances, act as a disseminator of 
ire. No effectual remedy for this has 
to bh, devised, but that journal proposes 

ave ornamental iron urns swinging on 
trunnions, in which paper could be put 
and burned on the open bottom grate. 


















g he object of having them swinging is to 
ror that, ‘pty out stones and other incombustible 
vores oe They might be put up in proper 
Leet “myo and at convenient distances apart. 
> tee like to play by making fires, it 

potied t kely that they will hunt for materials 

e size, : rage their inclinations in this respect. 

, beer i “~ true solution of the waste-paper 

= lem is to pass stringent city ordinan- 

Demat es and see that.they are enforced. In 

d colOh | mg cities it is an infraction of the sani- 

ss ang .77te to throw papers in the -street, 

Se me it is to be hoped’that the regulations 

‘an still ich exist will be enforced. 

en's 

2 plant Rest, Rest and Rest. 

1, if Y ‘ 

wes The physical culture teacher tells you 
d Zt you would keep your fresh com- 

tte zaton and bright eyes, you must rest, 


ee rest regularly and rest in the. 
_ way. She even goes so far as to say 
abi must rest to keep pleasant and agree- 
e; that sheer weariness causes lots of 
~°uble in this world, and- that many a 
mily wrangle. has. started from a few 
') words caused by overstrained 
tves. The women you meet talking to. 
na selves, with faces worried, wrinkled’ 
hing OWNS, do not rest enough. They 













he maintains that the strictest sanitary, 
ing to the house should be inculcated, and) 
in this country, in the Boston Cooking| ¢erciott 
School, and doubtless elsewhere, there-are'|’ 


yng | plished in the same 


© | Lauder, Brunto 
"| from experiment. th 
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refrigerator is one of-the danger spots, for 
bacteriologists tell us that the minutest or- | 
ganisms may thrive even in melted: ice, 

ke auth. 










| sewing, calling or even reading accom: | 
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Ace | is: the “more Raogproncrif ; 
| tlably prefer the white bread. Those with | a) 
| sluggish bowels may find advantage in|. 
| brown bréad,-as may also those whose | Hi 
‘| toad’ ahd. drink are deficient in lime or}. 

whose diet », The teeth decay: of | 
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meat fre more troubled with tartar than 
are those who subsist on fruit and veg- 
etables chiefly. It is best to have a den- 
tist remove the tartar, but where this. is 
not possible one can take it away by rub- 
bing the spot with a little pulverized 
pumice stone moistened with lemon juice. 
Use an orange-wood stick, sharpened to a 
flat point, to apply the pumice to the tar- 
ter. Rub back and forth until the spot is 
removed. 





Fruit as Food. 





Fruits which have begun to decay shou'd 
he rejected. According to M. Pasteur, the 
French scientist, all fruits and vegetables 
when undergoing even incipient decay con- 
tain germs which, introduced into the sys- 
tem, are likely to produce disturbances or 
disease. 

There is room for much artistic display 
in the arrangement of fresh fruit for the 
table. Apples make a dainty dish piled 
in a fruit basket with a few sprigs of green 
leaves here and there between their rosy 
cheeks. The feathery tops of carrots and 
celery are pretty for this purpose. 

Cherries served on stems, piled in a high 
dish with small sprays of cherry leaves be- 
tween, or rows of different. colored cher- 
ries arranged in pyramidal form make a 
pleasing dish. 

A nice way to serve oranges is to cut 
the skin with a sharp knife longitudinally 
into six or eight strips. Remove these. 
leaving the body of the orange intact. Sep- 
arate into sections without pulling apart, 
and serve; or, cut the skin into eighths, 
two-thirds down, and after loosening from 
the fruit leave them spread open like .the 
petals of a lily. Oranges sliced and mixed 
with well-ripened strawberries, in the pro- 
portion of three oranges to a quart of ber- 
ries, make a very palatable’ dish. 

Both peaches and pears after being well 
washed are very pretty piled upon a plate 
edged with uniform sized leaves of foliage- 
plant of the same tint as the fruit, with 
sprays and tips of the plant between. Yel- 
low Bartlett pears and  rosy-cheeked 
peaches arranged together in this way are 
most ornamental. 

Perfectly ripe fruit is, as a rule, more 
desirable used fresh than in any other 
way. Fruits which are hard or immature 
require cooking. Stewing and baking are 
the simplest methods of cooking f-nits, and 
Nearly all fruits admit of one of these 
methods of preparation. 

For cooking’ fruits the utensils used 
should be granite or porcelain. Fruit 
cooked in tin not only loses much of its 
flavor, but if the tin is of poor quality, 
there is always danger that the acid of the 
fruit acting upon the metal will form a 
poisonous compound. Cover the fruit alxo 
with a plate, not with a tin cover. Use 
silver knives for paring. 

While the juice, as we commonly find it, 
is readily transformable for use in the sys- 
tem, the cellular structure of some fruits 
is not always so easily digested. In fruits 
like the strawberry, the grape. and the 
banana, the cell walls are so delicate as 
to be easily broken up, but in the water- 
melon the cells are coarser and form a 
large bulk of the fruit, hence it is less 
easily digested. As a rule, other points 
being equal, the fruits which yield the rich- 
est and largest quantity of juice, and also 
possess a cellular frame-work the, least 
perceptible on mastication, are the most 
readily digested. - 

Unripe fruits differ from ripe fruits in 
that they contain starch, which during the 
ripening process is changed into sugar, 
and generally some proportion of tannic 
acid, which gives them their astringency. 
Raw starch is indigestible, therefore un- 
ripe fruit should never be eaten uncooked. 
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Horse radish is extensively grown by 
market gardeners near large cities. © It 
requires a very rich, deep, rather moist 
soil, and is raised from sets, that is, thin 
pieces of root, the trimmings of the pre- 
vious year’s crop, cut into pieces of four 
to six inehes in length. The land should 
be well worked before planting, which 
has to be done early in spring. In field 
culture the sets are planted in rows 
about three feet apart and 18 inches in 
the rows. The‘planting is done by simply 
making a hole with a pointed stick, drop- 
ping the set so that it is about three inches 
below the surface, and then pressing it 
firmly with the foot. During the first 
month or two the ground has to be kept 
well cultivated and clean; later the leaves 
cover the entire ground 80 as to make cul- 
tivation useless or unnecessary. 





Abundance Plum, 





Our correspondent, who is so greatly in 
love with the Abundance plum, says some 
true things, as wel] as good things about 
it. It is well to remember, however, that 
there are many other favorites in the list 
of plums. Burbank succeeds beyond 
measure with some growers. A few think 
there’s nothing like Satsuma. ‘Still others 
say the old Lombard. is most profitable 
of all. Some have made most money out 
of Wild Goose. And so it goes. The fact 
is there exists an endless: diversity in the 
adaptation of special plums to particular 
localities; and these, adaptations must be 
studied by the plum-grower. No general 
recommendation of any one variety for 
all farms and all climates is safe.- There 
are lots of good varieties, but the best of 
them fail in some localities. There is no 
variety which seems to succeed over a 
wide range of territory like the Ben Davis 
apple or the Concord grape.—Country 
Gentleman. 





Apples at Ottawa. 





There are 653 varieties of apples under 
test at the Canadian Experimental Farms 
at Ottawa. Of these about 160 are Rus- 
sian. The following standard varieties 
are said to be thriving best: Baxter, Ben 
Davis, Canada Baldwin, Delaware Red 
Winter, Duchess, Duke of Connaught, 
Gano, Gideon, Haas, Lawyer, Longfield, 
Malinda, McIntosh Red, McMahan White, 


Missouri Pippin, North Star, Patten’s 
Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Pewaukee, 


Plumb’s Cider, Red Astrachan, St. Law- 
rence, Salome, Scott’s Winter, Stark, 
Swayzie Pomme Grise, Tetofsky, 
Wealthy, Winter Bough, Winter St. Law- 
rence, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent. 
This is a good long list. It offers chance 
enough. for any one to choose. It may be 
noticed that not more than seven of these 
are Russian varieties, or less than the 
proportion of Russian varieties in the 
whole orchard. This would indicate that 
there is some chance: of: salvation .for 
apple-growing in cold climates, aside from 
the Russian varieties. The list, consid- 
ered at its face value, is a distinct encour- 
agement to northern apple growers.— 
Country Gentleman. Zee 





—The feather or tuft of: feathers at the 
apex of the Prince of Waleés’s crown was 
taken from the tail of the feriwah, of the 
are the only ones of their kind and are 
valued at $50,000. It took twenty years. 
to get them and caused the death of more 
than twenty hunters before they were ob- 
tained. To get these tail feathers in full 
beauty it is necessary to pluék them from. 
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ty, ‘hey cannot afford » nap ip the day 
fine and that lying down is wasted. 








As fruit matures, the changes it undergoes | 


the living bird, as instantly after d the 
plumage becomes lustreless;.: 2 > 
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§ COMPANION 


4 , 
> ’ 
; What you can do, or dream you can, |f 
7 begin it. 2 
q| Boldness has genius, power and magic | 
4 im 28 ‘ 
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“Troubled by Fish 
ill Not Bite. 





fer, of the Hartford City, 
pany’s mill, has a trout 
ssirous of getting rid of 
@ years ago the pond was 
ut, and as nobody has 
ible to catch them, they have 
the pond is one of the won- 
Some of these trout 
inches long, but the 
lers fail to land them. 
Plenty of food in the bot- 
- and they refuse to be 
f the bait that fishermen 
ty Schaeffer wants to turn 
s pond, but is deterred 
evise no means to dis- 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 





$ which are now raging 
Smuggler Mountain, near 
which forty miles of 
gs are consuming, and 
ntly in the Utica Mine 
m direct public attention 
fanean conflagrations in 
earboniferous character. 
the deadly fire-lamp, or 
wen, in coal-mines, and 
' the removal of coal, to 
ome excavated chamber, 
-enough account for ex- 
i@ mines, followed by fire 
‘the mineral and clinging 
‘stubborn, even irresistible, 
bre are mines of coal which 
ng and have been burning 
despite all efforts to 
iz element. Into these 
sixty boilers has been 
for many months, and 
frorts to extinguish them 
, further attempts were 
trict of the fire was cut 
“walled up, and left to 
if, with its dead heat and 
hating its way through the 
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“seed crop? 
believe the hungry. 
lie will burn one’s 


i ary" before digging po- 
t to let the frost get 
b- spec ulates-in stocks 
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He calf sucks all the > % 
—Hatdly worth while to sow clover see 
with the wheat in the fall. The young clo- 
ver plant is too tender to winter over. 

—This-is the time to plant Dutch. bulbs 
in the flower border, such as hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, narcissus, ete. They will 
bloom early next spring. 

—The way to get credit is to be punctual 
in paying one’s bills. The way to preserve 
it is not to use it too much. Settle often; 
have short accounts. 

—Which is the highest in your field this 
fall, the grass and weeds or the corn? The 
figuring out of this problem will show 
whether you were faithful with the culti- 
vator or not. 

—A nice green grass sward can be 
started now. Get the ground in mellow 
order and sow Kentucky blue grass seed, 
at the rate of sixty pounds to the acre. 
The white clover can be sown next spring. 

—An lowa subscriber is kind enough to 
write: ““May God help you in your purpose 
to help humanity in attaining unto better 
things. I know this is your purpose, and 
this is why I take your paper. Keep on; 
your paper is a factor in the world’s 
progress.” 
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The Sun is Blue. 





“There can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of Professor Langley’s opinion that 
the sun is really blue, and not yellow as 
we see it,” said Professor T. J. J. See, 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
who has made himself famous recently as 
the discoverer of “double stars” in num- 
bers hitherto undreamed of. “You have 
only to imagine the atmospheric envelope 
of thé earth, which hinders vision, re- 
moved, and the heavens are revealed to 
the“@ye in an altogether new and unfa- 
miliar aspect. The sky, in broad daylight, 
is black, and the moon, if above the hori- 
zon, is no longer yellow, but a brilliant. 
white. Though the blue sun shines above, 
the stars are much brighter and more dis- 
tinctly seen than ever before on the clear- 
est night. Furthermore, they differ very 


others blue, others rose color, others red, 
others violet, and yet others green. 

“Now, as to the differing tints of the 
stars, we must understand that they vary 
in this respect with their age. To begin 

, it is necessary to realize that, bar- 
ring the moon and a few planets of our 
own system, visible because they are nea”, 
and all the celestial bodies one sees in the 
heavens at night are suns—many of them 
hundreds of times as big as our own sun. 
The so-called Milky Way is a congress of 
suns, in which our orb of day is a rather 
inferior luminary. On this point I shall 
have something more to say presently, but 
meanwhile it will suffice to remark that 
planets in general, being dark and ex- 
tinguished bodies, could not possibly be 
visible by their own light, and so we must 
perceive that every star which twinkles in 
the vault above us at night is a sun. By 
the aid of a very powerful telescope, I 
have discovered about a dozen stars that 
are actually made visible. by the reflected 
light of the ‘suns about which they re- 
-volve; but they do not importantly concern 
the. general proposition. 

“The color of a.star—otherwise to be 
*ermed a distant sun—varies according to 
its age. In its youth it is yellow;-in its 
old age, blue. -The tint is a. matter of 
‘temperature; .the hotter a star, the bluer 
it gets, because great heat means an ac- 
tivity that engenders blue light-waves. 
Sirius is a very blue star, as seen through 
the telescope, simply because it is so hot.. 
Probably Sirius gives out 100 times as 
‘much heat as. our sun, though it is only 
three, or perhaps four times as big. Vega, 
in the const 






the. apparatus, 


much in color, some of them being red, | 


Lyra, hundreds of | 


inference is that the heat it emits is tre- 
mendous. 

“T have been speaking of the appearance 
of these stars as viewed through the me- 
dium of our atmosphere. Their colors, in 
some cases, are so vivid as to exhibit 
marked differences; but if the air-envelope 
of the earth were taken away, their vary- 
ing tints would be much more noticeable. 

“From what I have said, you will have 
understood that the suns of the universe 
go through progressive alterations of hue 
as they grow older. Our own sun is be- 
coming steadily bluer, because it is grow- 
ing hotter... Every star, or sun, grows hot- 
ter and hotter up to a certain point in its 
history, and then cools. Our sun, through 
the contraction of its gaseous body, is still 
gaining temperature, while losing bulk at 
the rate of ten inches in diameter per 
diem. It will be ten inches less thick to- 
morrow than it is to-day.” 





A Serious Charge. 





“Well, they’ve found something to ac- 
cuse Parson Mildly of at last.” 

“What is it?’ 

“Plagiarism.” 

“No! Who from?’ 

“The Bible.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The Inference. 





The Beau—Lean on me through life, 
dearest. 

The Belle—Wouldn’t it ‘be rather awk- 
ward living in hammocks?—Kansas City 
Independent. 





Still they Come. 





Jones—Peffer’s desertion will be a severe 
blow to the Populists. 

Johnson—Too bad! We've had enough 
“blow”: from Peffer.—Kansas City Inde- 
pendent. 





A New Use for Toy Balloons. 





The increasing risk of: collisions at sea, 
with all their terrible consequences, stim- 
ulates the interest that would in any -cir- 
cumstances be aroused by a rational pro- 
posal for reducing the danger of death by 
drowning. A Frenchman, M.*+ Charles 
Janet, has recently carried out experi- 
ments at Beauvais with the object of 
proving that by means of India rubber 
“ball6ons,’’ as children call them, which 
may be earried in a very small compass 
and rapidly filled -vith air in time of dan- 
ger, a person who knows nothing of swim- 
ming can keep afloat in the roughest 
water. Nothing could be more simple than 
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ite attached four 
and what is necessary for blowing them 
out, and keeping’them afterwand air-tight. 
The balloons should be filled only to about 
half of their full extent, so that they may 
offer sufficient resistance to the waves. 
This resistance is very remarkable consid- 
ering the lightness of the material. M. 
Janet’s children having fastened the ap- 
paratus just described to the upper part 
of the body, jumped into water thrown 
into violent commotion by the opening of 
the sluice gates, and although. they were 
whirled in the eddies and drawn under by 
the force of the current, their disappear- 
ance was only momentary, whereas strong 
swimmers in the same_ circumstances 
would have run the risk of drowning.— 


Vv 4 


‘Germantown Telegraph. 


Unquestionable Devotion. 





Stranger—How long since you caught 
anything? 

Old Man—Nigh on to fifty years. 

Stranger—Then why don’t you fish some- 
where else? : 

Old Man—Well, you see, my sweetheart, 
coming down the hill yonder, lost a dia- 
mond ring in this stream once, and she 
vowed she’d never marry me till I got it 
back.—The Jewellers’ Weekly. 





Bound to be a Hitch. 





They’d rehearsed the ceremony over time 
and time again, bs 
But when the ‘time appointed came 
a-speeding, 
And they stood before the aliar, it caused 
them lots of pain 
To find there was a “hitci.” in the pro- 
ceeding. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Poison in Wild Cherry Leaves. 





Instances having been brought to the 
notice of the directors of the New Hamp- 
shire College Agricultural Experiment 
Station of cattle presumably fatally poi- 
soned by prussic acid from eating wild 
cherry leaves, the subject has been inves- 
tigated by Fred W.. Morse and Charles 
D. Howard. Five species of wild cherry 
grow in New Hampshire, of which the red 
cherry and the horse plum are not re- 
garded as dangerous, and the dwarf 
cherry has not been examined, but is 
strongly suspected. The wild black cherry 
is the most noxious species, and the choke- 
cherry is not far behind it. The poisonous 
principle in these cherries is hydrocyanic 
or prussie acid, which, however, does rot 
exist in the leaves as such, but is derived 
from the amygdalin they contain. The 
popular opinion that only the wilted leaves 
are specially dangerous is not borne out. 
The authors found both wilted and fresh 
leayes poisonous, and the dried-leaves 
worthy to be regarded with suspicion. 
Vigorous, succulent leaves from young 
shoots, which are the ones most likely to 
be eaten by cattle, are far more poisonous 
than the leaves from a mature tree or 
stunted shrub. ‘The largest amounts of 
prussic acid were derived from leaves 
wilted in bright sunlight to about seventy- 
five per cent. their original weight, or till 
they began to appear slightly limp and 
lose their gloss. Leaves wilted in the dark 
were much less dangerous.—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 
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“palloons,” tolled up, |'song birds is the 


, Effect of Storms on Birds, 


The effect. a 






J f anh interest i 
lcontribution by C. BE. Linney to the United: 
States Monthly Weather Review. It ap- 
pears that during the night of August 15 
and 16, 1898, severe electrical, wind and 
rain storms prevailed over the northern 
district of Illinois. An observer in Heary 
county, Mr. Warner, noticed that for 48 
hours before the storm not a sound was 
heard from the numerous song birds in the 
district. This observation was so full of 
interest that Mr. Linney wrote for addi- 
tional information, with the result that 
he received numerous letters; some con- 
firming it; others stating that birds sing 
louder and more persistently before a 
great storm, and nearly all agreeing that 
they are more restless than usual at such 
a time. Mr. Linney has found the follow- 













ing weather proverbs referring to song 
birds and storms: When birds cease to 
sing, rain and thunder will probably occur. 
If birds im.general pick their feathers, 
wash themselyes, and fly to their nests, 
expect rain. Parrots and. canaries dress 
their feathers and are wakeful; the éven- 
ing before a storm. If the peacock cries 
when he goes to roost, and, indeed, much 
at any time, it'is a sign of rain: Long 
and loud singing of robins in the morning 
denotes rain. Robins will perch-on the 
topmost branches of trees and whistle 
when a storm is approaching. ‘The rest- 
lessness of. domestic animals and barn- 
yard fowls before an approaching storm 
is well known, and many of their peculiar- 
ities have been noted; but the actions of 
song birds.do not appear to have’ previous- 
ly received particular attentiom 





Took the Same. 





Lawyer—You say that you were in the 
saloon at the time of the assault referred 
to in the complaint. 

Witness—I was, sir. 

Lawyer—Did you take the cognizance 
the barkeeper at the time? 

Witness—I don’t know what he called 
it, but I took what the rest did.—_Boston 
Courier. 
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The Census of Insects. 





An imsect census has just been taken on 
purely scientific lines with a view to de- 
termine as far as it is possible which in- 
sects are a boon and a blessing to man- 
kind, and which are the reverse. 

Although the statistics quite upset the 
old idea, that’ all insects and lower ani- 
mals were created solely for man’s benefit, 
yet it is conclusively proved that. while 
some insects are rightly termed “pests,” 
there are others that render us consider- 
able service; and fortunately for our crops 
and vegetation the latter are in the ma- 
jority. 

According to the census, insects are to 
be classified as good, bad, and indifferent; 
the good insects number 1,116 families, 
the bad-insects amount to 113 families, 
while the indifferent insects, who could 
not for one reason or another satisfactor- 
ily answer all the questions on their cen- 
sus papers, and must therefore for the 
present be looked upon as doubtful char- 
acters, reach a total of 72 families. 

No fewer chan 112 families of the bad 
or injurious insects feed upon cultivated 
plants and crops, doing damage and de- 
vouring thousands of pounds worth of 
vegetable produce annually; gobbling up 
our spring cabbages. and succulent young 
peas, ete., in the most ruthless fashion; 


rhile 





ears: 





} OF jhe good -onebeneical Tareets, eer 
-enty-five. f. ies d elves to 
the destruction of wicked, regetable- 
devouring brethren, which they accomplish 
in a most satisfactory and wholesale man- 
ner, while the remaining useful insects, 
thirty-two families, act as scavengers, 
clearing away with great rapidity all sorts 
of decaying vegetable and animal matter, 
two families aid us as pdilenizers, and 
three form food for our eatable fishes.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 








Mrs. Ellen H. Richards says that we 
send our young men to college to be fitted 
for thirty-thousand dollar teachers and 
three-hundred-thousand-dollar engineers, 
but we take Jess care of their food than 
does the farmer of his fifty-dollar cow. 
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is blue, and the | 


came home to die, A neigh 
toral. She did so, and is today 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was a 
weak lungs, and the 


Jotty, Avoca, N.Y., Feb. 2, 1899. 
“Tam using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral at the pres 
pleased with it. It seems to have the same phys 






Cheating 
Isn’t Smart! 


It isn’t at any time. It’s doubly foolish and 
doubly wicked to cheat a man who has the be- 
ginnings of Consumption by promising to cure 
him when you can’t. You might as well throw 
a drowning man a rope with a sinker on! 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will cure Consump- 
tion in the earlier stages—sometimes even 
when the disease is far advanced. 
this on the testimony of thousands, many 
of them doctors who have prescribed the 
Pectoral for years and years. 


Their words are such as these: 


“My mother was troubled with consumption for many years. At last she gave up and 
bor told her not to give up, but to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
in the enjoyment of good health. Of course, after this 
Both my wife and son have 
keep Cherry Pectoral near them, for it promptly cures 
We would not be without it for the world.”— D. P. 


household remedy with me. 
always 
all kinds. 


Now don’t discount this testimony. We stand 
back of every word we print in the papers. 
RAEI APPEL IE ESL SE ITLL LI, ag 

The $1.00 size is the one for those who fear the beginnings of Consumption. 


J. C. Ayer Co., Manufacturing Chemists for 60 years at Lowell, Mass. 


ent.time in my own family and am well 
ical and medical properties it had forty 
hen it saved my life.”—A, J. Erpson, M.D., Fort Madison, Iowa, Jan. 4, 1899. 
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‘We direct speciaf renee to the fol- 
lowing r arkable ments: 
' he ; one Madame:—Yours 
Me Fr: hand, %I recémmend 
t é ‘Moore“treatment, «be- 
2 cause I have tried it, and 
iknow it to be just what 
he says it is. -I was cured 
by it, and have remained 
so eight years; have 
known of rhany others be- 
ing cured of the very 





worst cases. By all means 
get it. ar truly, 
. EX ag 
“Foreka Springs, Agk Rey pet, 1804 
Thé above is.a letter» late 
Rev. .We B. Penn, a note  etagelist 
to Mrs..W. H; Watson, N¢w Albion, N- ¥. 





The late Prof. Basil. 
Mariley, of the South- , 
ern Baptist Theologi-.-o: 
eal Seminary, Louis«<°, * 
ville, :Ky.,-.says .of *: ‘ 
Aerial: Medication:* * ¢ |: 

“I can cordially rec. 
ommend’ its use.” ~’ © 

Write for a, fac- 
simile, of his letter. 

Hearing and Phietary Restored. 

I took Oatarrh in: 1861.1 
grew .worse, for over thirty 
years, suffered untold’ mis- 
ery with headaches; attacks 
would’ come on‘evéry two 
or three weeks; arid‘ last 
about three’ days,’ then ‘the 
gathering would. break“ and 

Ss ~. pun ‘bloody: ‘matter; * green: 
scabs i form; -heafing and memory: 
become very much impaired. Since using: 
Aerial Medication four® months: in 1891, 
am entirely free from ell ‘Catarrhal affec- 
tion; ‘Nearing and: memory restored, throat 
and intense _headache entirely, cured. 

I. OC. Garrithers, Riverton, Ala, 


Medicine for One [Month Free. - 


To prove that Aerial Medication will 
cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
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Diseases, I will furnish conditionally medi- 
cines for One month free. Address 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ieauscltnel wih Cre for bee 
irds selected with care for - 
2500 in season. 
 Waturel and Artificial Buck Culture,” 
RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. (Monarch 
Incubator still ahead.) C7 , 
“NW, WATCHES, HARNESS, 
és 5S INCUBATORS, &c, given as premiums 
tioulsrs; address THR POULTRY ITEM, 
Box 200, FRICKS, Pa. Op Agents wanted. 


J. H. MOORE, M. D.-7-L:4. C.; Cincinnati, 0. 
Our Mampesh Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
ing og Qxder early. Eggs 
free with each order, Send for catalogue to JAMES 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Sem for subscribers. For sample copy and par- 
POULTRY } pt co 

Free. BF mae 





trial 10 cents. Sample 
a iT Dante. 5 es ie of eof post 
ook alone 


wreeete 

















, HATCH CHICKENS 


Y. STEA Poe. a 


| EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


1 operation. 
ced OTA hateher made. 


@ STA 
114tofae Aa 6th &t.. o_o 1. 








keoen 


Send 66, 
Tilus. en 














ROSE comMB LEGHORNS, 
White and Brown. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 
PEKIN AND ROUEN DUCKS. 
Stocks for sale now. Eges in season. 
J.W. COOK, Poneto, Ind. ~ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$95 FORI5 crs 












Looks like a bold claim, but we 
you will find itabout right. Our, 


1900 POULTRY GUIDE 
« contains $25 worth of value pay we bows imthe goes 
business—particularly tothe new 1 
illustrations takenfrom life; hundreds is of valuable 
‘ a tested recipes for treatment of chicks in health and 
isease, Treats leading breeds with cuts, prices, etc. 


Wileuiat ki Sent for 15c =A 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR. Box 43, ER Sport 
AND BROOD 


‘HA i Ch our chicks with mach- 


es that 6 no een, (a aed 
«durable and perfect machine 


ILLINOIS. 


Made in several convenient sizes, from 5@egg up. 

Jous to sudden changes in Soupareture, 

Pe ed with asbestos and covered ith bon. iron. <Can’s ink or warp, 

butn from lamp explosion Orsuper-heating. Don’t buy an incy 
bator or bronder atid you gtour Free Catalogue. 


_ Je He JONES, Boxio1, STREATOR, ILL 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


: for Profit” 


e title of our new year book. It 
hotly gives -more exact information 

from actual experience 
book of ite.size now issued. Tell. 

























‘hen ony 


fe . ee 
setek Rie 
Scie eemaees the largest Sac poul- 
yA ted wine cuts from lite. 
Send fora and be = er 






” THE J. W. 





Itwould be appaliing toknow . 
in round numbers. how ey 4 
milihons of young. chicks 

a sot = mag 4 


chewets 


of the 
ates ASSURESUCCESS 


how to -prevent the big hopeen-g sD pagers) Po} 
it a only nécesbary 


eeaticn Poultry Culture - 


which will start you right.and keep you right. Tells ev- 
py pe the yhandred. should N pte and aids the expe- 
Bence ane ae consists of 150 8 of 
pe from the pens 6 

omelet hands. eecsd by all leading & pou 
ef cere a ities and editors of goals publications. 


be satisfied until you get it. both make and save 

oa mo . Price BS cents-by mail patnele, or 50 cents 
@ year’s subse nm to the 

"AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


— lication of sterling value and ead! 
to Upon date Farmer, Ganlepes, Live wr hieek an 
Fouttry Ee. ise 


subscription price, 50 cents. 
eeiress EPITOMIS PUB. €0., Indianapolis, ind. 


‘Please’ ‘Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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prices, ves Gralt, : 
Stratton & Osborne, | Box 16, Erie, Penn. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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and send e perce Theupa 
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OUR POULTRY 
DEPART men 








is Reghern Hen. 





Written for Green’ s- Fruit" Grower by B. a 
Edson. 


: Yes, ance I hed 2 Le born hen 


ry as: she. 
ro of were white, .her coitib. was red; 


or Her 
rat eee smarter WA, ‘than she. 


And every’ morn at‘ break of light, 
She sought the early worm. 

She crawled out through a mole 80 ‘small, 
*Twould make a weasel squi 


She thought. not of the crop of grass, 
Her own crop she would fill. 

She searched for beetle, bug. and worm, 
With: greatest’ Leghorn ski 


She-soon found. out the garden spot 
Was niuch the better place 

To scrateh for angle-worms and grubs, 
And came with Leghorn pace. 


And in one morning scratched a row 
Of. onions from the ground. 

She ate a great nice cabbage head, 
Almost three féet around. 


‘Then ate three ripe tomatoes up 
And tasted of a pepper 

But thinking that. was rather queer, 
She left it for hér supper. 


Indignantly she scolded me. _ 
I waved my hat and shooed, 

She glared at me with flashing eyes 
And told me I was rude, 


You say she lays an egg a day 
For all the long year round. 

-O, yes, indeed she lays: the eggs, 
But they’re not always found. 


‘Por she will lay where you can’t see 
And cackle where you do. 

Her great life object, is you see, 
To get the best of you. 





Hawks, Owls and Chickens. 





By the Editor. 


During a recent visit to our fruit farm, 
where we are breeding choice poultry, I 
was surprised to learn that we. had_ lost 
several dozen beautiful White Wyandotte, 
Brown Leghorn and Plymouth Rock 
chickens, by the depredations of hawks. 
There is a piece of timberland about one- 
quarter of a mile distant where hawks 
breed and live. Occasionally they swoop 
down and carry off a chicken... I would 
like. to. ask the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower if they can give any preventive 
for thieving of hawks? There are few 
more enlightened birds than hawks. 

One day I was driving by a farm house. 
As I aprroached I saw a large hawk 
perched in an apple tree. He had evi- 
dently been there some time, watching for 
the appearance of an old hen and chickens. 
In a moment the chickens appeared around. 
the corner of the house, and in a flash 
the hawk swooped down and carried off 
one of the flock. It is doubtful. if rural 
people are aware of the number of chick- 
ens that are stolen by hawks and owls. 
These predaceous birds also destroy large 
saaiig “ha of quail, partridge and other 
» birds: The owl is equally as de- 

ive as*the hawk. — 
_A friend relates an account of an ‘owl, 


which had killed a large chicken and had 


t entirely devoured it during the’ night. 
He planned to set traps for the owl 
when he was told by an old fisherman to 
spread an ordinary fish net over the dead 
fowl. The fisherman said that the owl 
would entangle himself in the net. The 
net was simply thrown loosely over the 
dead fowl, without being fastened at any 
point, The next morning the owl was 
found entirely wrapped in the net. My 
friend took the net and owl to the barn 
and let the owl loose. He perched upon 
a window sill and continued to use that 
position for his perch. He was fed occa- 
sionally on a woodchuck, but for several 
days was forgotten and did not receive 
any food. 

He was wondering what he should give 
the owl next, and thought he would see 
what the owl would do with a full grown 
rooster. Therefore he eaught a large 
rooster, full grown, and threw him into 
the cellar. The owl did not seem to see 
the rooster. My friend took a pole and 
forced the owl from his perch on the win- 
dow-sill, and he flew to the cellar floor, 
lighting near the rooster. The rgoster ruf- 
fled his feathers as though about to fight 
the owl. The owl remained motionless 
for a few moments, but finally made a 
quick leap and dropped on the back of the 
rooster. The rooster had no opportunity 
whatever to defend himself, and was soon 
earried by the owl to the window sill 
pereh. The owl proceeded immediately to 
pull off the rooster’s head, and to feed 
upon its flesh. 

Owls cause, more destruction among 
partridge and other game than do’ hawks. 
Partridge like to roost upon fences -run- 
ning through the woods, and in this posi- 
tion they are easily discovered by the 
owls and become easy victims. 





Hens Paid. _ 





I give to my -hens fresh water twice a 
day and I believe it pays better than it 
would less often, or once a day. I+ keep 
Shells and grit always where my hens 
“can get them whenever they want them, 
and I believe it pays. My hens are kept 
in plain houses costing only $10 each. The 
shells and grit are in boxes holding about 
two quarts each, arranged so as to self 
feed. I started out with 93 hens and pul- 
lets. From January, 1898, to January, 





Help the Hens. ° 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Something from nothing you can’t take. 

The most of us are beginning to realize 
the truth of this trite saying in regard to 
most things about us. It is a poor farmer 
who does not realize that he, cannot.take 
grain from his fields year after year re- 
turning nothing to them without some- 
time, sooner or later, getting to the end 
of his string, and finding his land run 
down and: bankrupt. But some poultry 
men have not: discovered that the same 
principle holds good in regard to hens. You 
can’t get something from nothing there, 
either. ..If your hens are to lay eggs, they 
must have something to work. with; they 
must get egg forming elements from some 
source or other. 

In recent years the practical poultry 
man has been able to double his egg supply 
in the winter by a careful study of egg- 
producing foods. Prominent among these 
must be placed green cut bones,.a food 
that is easily and cheaply obtained and 
that is undoubtedly the greatest egg-pro- 
ducer ever fed to hens. .- 





finely cut while it is still green, supplies 
that element of animal food so needed 


1899, 12 months, they laid 9,244 eggs.—C., 
| Ht. Chester. Hampden Co., Mass.” 


The bone,. when 


so relished by fowls, taking the place of 
the bugs and worms which the hens de- 
vour so greedily upon the range. More- 
over, the bone supplies the mineral mat- 
ter needed for egg formation, the lime, the 
phosphate, the magnesia, and is, in short, 
an ideal egg food. 

When we consider how cheaply the bones 
can be procured and how little trouble it 
is to prepare them for the fowls, it is diffi- 
eult to understand why any poultry man 
neglects their use.—IF’. B. White. 





Fruit Growing and Poultry 
Raising. 





The combination of fruit growing and 
poultry raising, properly managed, - will 
produce very profitable results. Some time 
ago the Weekly Sun eontained an article 
on “Poultry and Small Fruits,’ which was 
quite generally copied. The following on 
the same subject from the pen of Mr. P. 
H. Jacobs, a well-known authority on’ all 
agricultural topics, in the Farm and Fire- 
Side, is of interest: 

A fruit farm, upon which is grown small 
fruits, may not offer very tempting induce- 
ments in the way of keeping poultry, but 
it should be remembered that while a lim- 
ited period of the year is devoted to bear- 
ing and ripening fruit, quite a long interval 
intervenes from the ending of one season 
to the beginning of another, and this inter- 
val opens the way for the occupancy of 
the ground devoted to vines by poultry. It 
is true that poultry will completely de- 
stroy the blossoms and ripening fruit that 
they can reach, and at such periods the 
range to them of the fruit patches is not 
available, and the matter should therefore 
be systematized a little. Let us examine 
a fruit farm upon which are grown straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, .apples, 
peaches, grapes or any other fruit. In the 
first place no sensible fruit. grower will ex- 
pect good results unless he has his orch- 
ards of standard trees free from the in- 
trusion of small varieties. The orchard is, 
therefore, vacant so far as the land is 
concerned; that is, it is occupied only above 
the reach of fowls. If partition fences be 
made, which can be cheaply done of lath, 
fowls can have the run of the orchard 
without hindrance in any manner to the 
growing fruit. The fowls are beneficial 
rather than injurious. Strawberries come 
into bearing sooner than other fruits and 
therefore are soonest gathered. When the 
crop is off let the poultry in. This gives 
them a fresh range. Cultivation of the 
berries may still be done, for the freshly 
turned earth will be only the more inviting. 
Next in season will be raspberries, then 
blackberries. Into each field in turn the 
fowls may be allowed to go, and the occa- 
seat’ change from one field to another 
will be the means of securing. more eggs 
and healthier poultry. The orchard is then 
still ready for them at any time, and by 
taking advantage of all the circumstances 
a poultry and fruit farm may be combined. 
No business man who is in possession of 
two or more floors of a building thinks for 
a moment of losing the space gained from 
the upper stories, nor should the fruit 
grower allow the land to be useless while 
the trees are bearing or idle. Fowls do 
not deprive the land of anything, nor do 
they require any more care in the orchard 
than when located elsewhere, but they 
keep industriously at work in the endeavor 
to catch insects, both on the trunks of 
trees, among the vines, from the cultivated 
ground and amid the grass and stubble. 
Nor is this all. Their droppings serve as 
manure, enriching the soil and feeding the 
growing trees, the distribution of the ma- 
nure being done by the fowls,.themselves. 
during their constant ramblings. .The: 
‘proper utilization of fruit farms may. be 
earried further, for bees should be in- 
cluded. They would not only secure and 
store away honey, but assist in the matter 
of fertilizing the blossoms. It is to the 
economical application of every pursuit 
possible on a fruit farm that we desire to 
attract attention. Four crops—fruit, poul- 
try, eggs and honey—may be raised with- 
out either of, them being brought in con- 
flict with the other. A good, well-managed 
flock of fowls will easily pay all the ex- 
penses incurred in an orchard, and con- 
sidering that they require no extra space, 
are sure to prove profitable. 





Fall and Winter Eggs. 





The prices for eggs advance enough in 
the fall to make their production profit- 
able, if the hens didn’t show a decided in- 
clination to drop off in their laying. I sup- 
pose it is this tendency of the hens to fall 
off in laying that makes the eggs go up 
in price, and not a plot on the part of the 
hens to stop laying when eggs are high. 
But asa rule fall eggs are more profitable 
than winter eggs. We have plenty of good 
food at hand for them, and,there is-no cold 
weather to stop their laying. "What, then,' 
is the reason for their falling off in num- 
bers? It is because they have too much 
fattening food which they gather from the 
fields and gardens. We must remember 
that the fall is the harvesting time, and 
that nearly every plant has ripened its 
fruits and seeds. The ground is covered 
in every direction with seeds, grains, ber- 
ries and fruits, and the hens go forth and, 
fatten on these. They secure an abundance 
of food, whether they are fed at home or 
not. They fatten.up quickly, and get lazy 
and ‘sleek, and then they begin to cease 
to lay eggs. In order to counteract. this 
tendency we must be able to shut the lay- 
ing hens up in runs or yards part of the 


Let them get all the exercise they can, and 
instead of turning them out in the gardens 


seratch and work in-the yard for their 
breakfast. 
but the effort to find food will be good for 
them. Later, when turned loose in the 
fields, they will have a keener appetite and 
a better stomach to digest what they may 
find. 

At this season of the year they need to 
be. fed green bone, pounded shells, and 
‘other articles with lime in them. The 
fruits and berries and seeds which they 
find in the fields will be fattening enough, 
but they do not contain the lime essentials 
that go toward forming egg shells. These 
must be given to the hens artificially, and 
if they are added to their regular diet they 
wil] show less inclination.to fall off in 
their duty of egg laying. On large grain 
farms the chickens*and hens -will, of 


been left in the field after threshing, but if 


wheat, bran or some other kind of grain 
diet must be fed. Variety of food is ex- 
cellent for the hens, but we must sec that 
along with it they get the kind that sup- 
plies them with the proper ingredients. Too 
often neglect to study the nature of the 
food -that the hens are likely to pick up 
on.the place or in the field is the real cause 


abundance of both fall and winter eggs, 
and increase the profits of our -business.— 
Anne C. Webster, in American Cultivator. 





covered for fifteen minutes and the sugar 


soon as possible after it is put in. The 
jelly glasses vr cups should be wet in 





and I cold water before filling them. 


% 


day, where they cannot find so much food..: 


and fields early in the morning, let them, 


They won’t get much there,, 


course, pick up plenty of grains that have 


one does not go into this kind of farming, 


of the falling off in the egg supply. A little 
close study of the question will give us an | 


Jelly of any kind is easier made and 
more successful if the juice is boiled un-: 


heated in the oven, so the jelly will boil’ 





CHICKS A 






well as in season give 
many wide awake folks. ks. 
N. J. There was a time i 






in other big cities when ° 

secured in the restaurant, and the bird was 
scratched from the menu eard in the din- 
ing halls. But no one can sit down to a 
dinner now and hear the waiter say: 
“There is no quail; it is out of season.’ 
That’s because. there. is a new. kind of 
quail in town. The quail is furnished 
from North Paterson and Clifton, and .the 
quail is tiny chickens raised in incubators. 

“Do you have much call for this quail?” 
one of. the Paterson dealers was asked 
the other day. 

“Bless your heart, we have. more busi- 
ness than we can attend to,” was the 
prompt reply. : 

After the chickens have left his hands 
and get into New York they are not: chick- 
ens, but quail. In the first place, they are 
put on\ice for a few days, and then the 
French cooks have a preparation that 
turns them into quail, or so much like quail 
that no one unless an unusually good 
judge can tell the difference when they 
are served on the table tightly wrapped 
in a thin slice of bacon.—New York Press. 





Winter Eggs. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We are often prone to. lay to “the per- 
versity of nature” things which are largely 
our own fault. We often complain of bad 
luck, or calmly aceept it without com- 
plaining, feeling that we must take “the 
inevitable’, when the truth is that if we 
looked about us a little, we: might very 
easily remedy that which troubles us. It: 
often seems to be a hard provision of na-. 
ture that our hens should lay plentifully 
in the summer when eggs bring 10 cents’ 
a dozen, and go back on-us completely in’ 
the winter when eggs are worth from 25 
to 50 cents a dozen. But the truth is that 
it is the fault of neither nature nor the 
hens. The whole trouble is that we do 
not get our hens into the proper condition 
to lay eggs. We are not fair to the hen. 

When we send a man to do-a piece of 
work we are usually careful to. select a 
man who is in a working condition and 
not a man who ought to be in the hospital. 
But somehow or other we never seem to 
think about that with our hens. Anything 
that wears feathers and goes on two legs 
seems good enough to us to lay eggs, no, 
matter what its condition. Here is where 
we make mistake No. 1. 

Then when we send a man to do a piece 
of work we are apt to see that he has 
the tools to work with. We are not like 
Pharaoh in demanding bricks without. 
straw. But how about our hens? Do we 
not demand eggs without proper food? We. 
do that very thing, over and over again. 

If there is one fact established in Hen- 
ology it is that the fondness of fowls for. 
bugs and worms is not an unnatural taste. 
The animal matter thus secured supplies 
a most important element in the fowl’s 
food. And it is largely because the hens 
cannot procure this food in winter, that 
they cease to lay eggs. 


Another reason for few eggs in winter. 
is that the hens are not only not in the 





‘best physical condition, but. the food they. 


get does not coitain. the proper elements 


‘for egg making, ‘and as has been hinted a 
hen cannot make bricks without straw. 


Food containing the necessary elements 
must be supplied if we are to have full 
egg baskets. 

It is for this reason that the feeding of 
green cut bones has become so popular 
among money-making poultry men and 
women. Green cut bone supplies this 
needed element as does no other food, and 
at a less expense than grain can be fed. 
It keeps the fowl healthy, it makes eggs, 
and is, in short, an indispensable food. No 
person who keeps fowls, be they few or 
many, can afford to be without a green 
bone cutter.—L. A. Worthington. 


—— t+ + re 
Gave Him Pause. 





There was an eager light in the young 
man’s eye as-he entered the private office 
of the publisher. 

“T have written a novel,” he said, “and 
this is the manuscript. I wish to reserve 
all rights, not only to all editions of the 
book itself, but to all dramatizations of it.” 

“You seem to take it for granted that 
we will accept it,’ said the publisher, 
picking up the manuscript and looking 
through its pages. 

“Yes, sir. it has been rejected by six 
publishing houses.” 

“Young man,” said the other, with emo- 
tion, handing the manuscript back to him, 
“T don’t want to Be responsible for spring- 
ing another ‘David Harum’ on the public.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Suspected the Best Man. 





A Chicago minister who is very popular 
among marrying folk recently met a man 
for whom he had performed the marriage 
ceremony several years before. 

“Do you remember marrying me?” the’ 
smiling man asked him 

“Certainly I do,” ieshontil the minister. 

“Well, now, doctor; I know it’s a deli- 
cate question, but did you ever receive any 
remuneration for that service?” 

The reverend gentleman hesitated, 
cleared his throat and then blurted out: 

- “Not a red cent.” 

Then his questioner smote his palm with 
the other fist, and exclaimed: 

“I feared as much. Do you know, we 
have had good’reason to suspect that best 
man ever since?’—Chicago News. 





Wrapping Winter Apples in 
Paper. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Dear Sir.—I noticed in your. paper— 


Green’s Fruit. Grower—some time ago an] 


article in regard to some fine apples that 
you had wrapped with paper and then 
placed in cold storage and sold for about 
$5. per barrel along in the spring. It is 
information along this line that I desire 
to ask you about. I have some fine apples 
that I would like to pack nice and place 
in.cold storage for a better market. Apples 
have sold here for $1 per barrel, but are 
selling for $1.25 and $1.50 per: barrel now. 
That is, delivered at the cars or in Chi- 
eago, Til, or Butisio, ; N, ¥., or Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Can you tell me wnaie I can get barrel 
material, as barrels are very hard to get. 
here or cannot be got at all? I would feel:|. 
very thankful to you if you will give me 
the information that I have asked you 
for above.—Charles Lambert; Ohio. 

Reply: We wrapped our apples’ in‘ pieces 
of newspaper, which is. as good as other 

paper. ' First-class apples here are worth. 
$2.50 per barrel-at wholesale: You can 
certainly make money by placing them ‘in’ 


























sized jam eae § 


I 
even in 






send no small or knotty 
second-class. It is not 
“necessary to a ‘the apples in| 


paper, since they will keep all winter’ 
safely without that precaution. 


I simply 
wrapped them in paper in order to keep 
them’ over late in the spring. It would 
not pay’ you to wrap in paper a large 
quantity of apples unless you did it for 
some’ special purpose, or special market. 
—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Lincoln’s Proverbs. | 








ih autograph letter which I should: like 
to own was shown to me.a few days ago, 
“A. Lincoln” was boldly signed at the end 
of it, and this wisdom was there, paver 
graphed in this wise: 

“Do not worry. | 

“Bat three square meals a day. 

“Say your prayers, ~ 

“Think of your wife. 

“Be courteous to your creditors, 

“Keep your digestion good. 

“Steer clear of biliousness. 

“Exercise, 

“Go slow and easy. 

“Maybe there are other things that your 
special case requires to make you happy, 
but my friend, these, .I reckon, will give 
you a good lift.”"—New York Times. 





Here and There. 





Some. men consider fly-fishing reel sport. 

The little a man wants here below is a 
little more. 

A finished gentleman is one some co- 
quette has done up. 


St. Louis shoemaker. 

Some folks run away to get married and 
some run away to get unmarried. 

An acrobat may be unable to appreciate 
a joke, yet he is quick to tumble. 

A head of hair is. about the only thing 
that is equal to more than the sum of its: 
parts. 

Some women marry just to see what 
kind of fool husbands men will make... 

Fortunately the average man overlooks 
a lot of sins he is capable of committing. 

When some people feel run down they 
acquire the bicycle habit and run others 
down. 

True charity originates in the heart and 
escapes by way of the pocketbook. 

A man is apt to show that he has been 
drinking by trying hard .not to show it. 

It is said the Japanese never swear. 
When a Jap gets mad he goes out and 
slatas the,door. 

A man, is said to be in his cups when, as 
a matter of fact, the contents of the cups 
are in him. 

At 28 many a man’s ambition is to enter. 
the White House. At 78 his ambition is 
7 keep out of the poor house.—Chicago 
‘News. 





Popular Science. 


—The healthiest spot in the world seems 
to be a little hamlet in France named 
Aumone. There are only forty inhabitants, 
twenty-five of whom are eighty years of 
age and one is over.one hundred. 

A simple method for resuscitation from 
‘asphyxia is reported by Dr. W. Freuden- 
thal. .He introduces the index finger into. 
» e mouth and moves it to and fro. over. 

le epiglottis, causing an-effgrt to ‘swallow, 
which is immediately followed by a return 
of respiration. This has proven success- 
ful when the older methods have failed, 
while it makes severe traction upon the 
tongue unnecessary. 

—According to Professor Packard, in the 
fifth report of the United States Entomo- 
logical Commission, the oak tree is inhab- 
ited by 442 species of insects, the willow 
by 223, the pine by 170, the hickory by 
170, the birch by 117, the maple by 102, 
the poplar by one; hundred, the elm by 
ninety-two, the chestnut by sixty-six, the 
wild cherry by fifty-six, the thorn by forty- 
six, the walnut by. forty-four, the butter- 
nut by twenty-nine and the wild plum by 
twenty-one. 

—The island of Malta is the only known 
spot where the remains of dwarf elephants 
are found. ‘There are several places on 
the island where the bonés of these min- 
jiature pachyderms have been unearthed, 
and hundreds: of skeletons have been se- 
cured in whole or in part. One of these,. 
whose teeth and bones showed was a full- 
grown specimen, was less than two and a 
half feet in height, and could not have 
weighed over six hundred pounds when in 
the flesh. 

—The lighting of a room depends, to a 
large éxtent, upon the color and the ma- 
terial of the walls; in other words, upon 
the percentage of light reflected by them. 
Recent experiments have shown the pro- 
portion of light reflected to be in percent- 
ages as follows: Black velvet, 0.4; black 
cloth, 1,2; black paper, 4.5; dark blue, 6.5; 
dark green, 10.1; light red, 16.2; dark 
yellow, 20; blue, 30; light yellow, 40; light 
green, 46.5; light orange, 54.8; white, 70; 
mirror, 92.3. 

—The tunnel-shaped cloud, says Profes- 
sor Shaler, may be seen in the whirlwind 
in the street,—the little dust storm as well 
‘as in the tornado or waterspout. All are 
on the same principle. The funnel is the 
chimney through which the particles of 
air are drawn up. A short way up, the 
cylinder expands into the funnel part 
again, and a cyclone cloud has really the 
shape of an hourglass, only it is not often 
visible. "Whirlwinds may be formed by 
fires heating the earth’s surface,—notably 
by forest fires. They have been formed 
by active volcanoes. On the sea they are 
waterspouts. 





Heredity. 





“Do you believe in heredity, Mrs. Simp- 
son?’ 

“Indeed I do; every mean trait Robbie 
has I can ‘trace right back to his father.” 

“Does his father believe in heredity, 
too?’ 

“Yes; he traces Bobby’s faults all back 
to me.’ 





SOMETHING NEW. 
Green’s New Catalogue of Orna- 
mental Shrubs, Vines and 

Trees. 





We have spent much time the past sum- 
mer in taking photographs of vines, 
shrubs; trees,. hedges, ornamental borders, 
etc., at the-residence of .C, A. Green, and 
at our nursery, and have taken. in. all 
nearly sixty new photographs, which we 
have reproduced in half-tone engravings. 
We have é¢mbéllished our new catalogue 
with these original illustrations. These, 
with the new descriptions, form the most 
complete ofnamental catalogue we have 


get it. 
Free. to all. on application. Address 





cold anoetiie 2-798 now to whom to ship | 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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Last but not least—the one used by a’ 


ever issued..:Send for it, or you will not 





ler Dear ) val ‘Friend. 


ne, and Thad to refuse him, the 


ta—-How aia it happen? 
Emma—Of 
as to marrying him— 

I mean how did it happen that he 
asked | _you?—Boston Transcript. 





e No Al ternative. 





Prison Visitor—Wasn’t it rather a cold 
blooded thing to do—shooting the man 
down while he was praying? 

Mountaineer—I had to do it, podner. If 
I'd let ‘im pray a little while longer, he 
mought o’ won the: Lord over to his side. 
An’ then whar would I of pee —aate 
apolis- Journal.- 





The Egg of a Shark, 





A shark’s egg is ote of the oddest look- 
ing things imaginable, and has no more 
resemblance to an egg, strictly speaking, 
than it has to a paving stone. In one va- 
riety it is pillow-shaped, and has a long 
“horn,” or “feeler,” at each corner. It is 
about two inches long, and the color al- 
most pure black. It is unprovided with 
shell, as we understand that word, but the 
contents are protected by a thick, leathery 
covering, which has almost as much elas- 
ticity about it as a covering of rubber 
would have. The “feelers” mentioned 
catch hold of and wind themselves around 


| pieces of seaweed and other floating ob- 


jects and hang until the egg is hatched. 
One variety of the shark lays eighteen 
eggs during the month of April. These 
float about until early in December, when 





the _ little Sharks emerge.—P 
Weekly. ’ erge. earson’s 
way and Late Pruning. 





In Orchard and Ranch, Dr, Ragland tells 
what he knows about pruning fruit trees. 
Most people believe pruning should be 
done while the trees are dormant. Here is 
what the doctor says: 

Now and again the question. is asked, 

When is the best time to. prune, and 
how much pruning should be done?’ We 
lay no claim to superior knowledge, but 
an experience of over twenty years in fruit 
growing has given us some tolerably well 
defined views. Mind you, we may be 
wrong in some of our conclusions. The 
time for pruning depends largely upon 
what we desire to accomplish, and also 
upon the age of trees that pass under the 
knife. Pruning to increase fruitfulness, to 
promote the development of fruit buds, 
should be done after the tree has begun its 
growth in the spring—in ‘April or May—or 
prior to the time that fruit buds would 
begin to form for the next year’s crop. 
Checking wood development by rather 
sharp cutting back in May has the effect to 
stimulate the ‘production of fruit buds. 
Stich is the: view of “Prof. Wm. Saunders, 
an eminent authority on American horti- 
culture. 

We think that there is ‘foundation in’ 
fact for this opinion. On the other hand, 
pruning done during the rest or dormant 
period stimulates strong,’ woody growth. 
The ‘development of vigorous new. shoots 
always follows winter pruting, especially 
when the cutting is at all severe. This be- 
ing true, it is sometimes well to evoke this 
power to produce a’ new top on trees that 
are disposed to produce long branches and 
become, because of this, top héavy. This 
plan we have seen to produce very good 
results on old trees, rejuvenating them, ds” 
it were, and giving crops of fruit of ex- 
cellent quality, equal to that produced by 
younger trees. As we have had occasion 
to observe before, there should not be a 
necessity for severe pruning: when the 
orchard receives intelligent care from the 
time of setting forward. 

The fruit grower should shape the young 
tree by pinching off the shoots that start 
where they should not be allowed to grow; 

ud may be rubbed off without ‘injury to 
thé tree. The loss of a limb of consider- 
able size must lower to a certain extent 
the vital energy of.a tree. Yet, with all 
our care, we constantly find that limbs are 
crossing and interfering, and must be re- 
moved. Heading back is an important 
feature of pruning and helps us to give to 
our trees a compact, well formed head, 
but is not desirable after trees come into 
full bearing. Fruit bearing in a large de- 
gree arrests excessive wood growth, so 
that tov heading is no longer necessary, 





For the land’s'. sake ‘— use ~ Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 
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clears the pores, makes the skin soft, smooth 
and white. Price 25 cents. Samples free, 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Philada., Pa, 
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Wothing Under the Sun 


ee Make Hens Lay and — _fhem in 
healthy condition all the year round 


‘BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince you. 1 1b. can 25c. 5 cans $1.00, 
For the month of ovember only we will sell 
a1 lb. can 15¢. or 7 cai 1. Now is your 
chance to layin asupply ofthis ‘ood and you will 
pore es Bod od poe en cold weathercomes. Our 
lustrated catalogue free. Address 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY Co, 
28 Vesey St., New York City, 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 

» IN. B. Ifsent by mail add 16c. per can for postage. 
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Every Pontitey-relaer should have 
daily,a nestful of e egs while prices, 
are high. Yow can do this by using 


Sheridans Powder 


No matter what kind of food you 
use, Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
willincrease your profit. Itassures 
perfect assimilation of the. food 









elements needed to form eggs. 
if can’t 4g er: ek for 
25 cts; five, can, $1.20; Six 
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Poultry 


to ‘be profitable, must 
lay well in winter when 
eggs are -high. To in- 
\ duce winter laying you 
M\ should feed liberally of 
j) the greatest egg pro- 
ducer known, green cut 
bone—not dried bone. 


Webster & Hannum 


BONE CUTTER 


is the most populat 


mamong. pree al pest 
half the power of others, requiring but one 
harid to operate and is the only one whic 
cuts bone fine enough for f pene chicks. If 
also cuts meat; gristle an vegetables with- 
out clogging. This is why it received the 
only award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Read what F. E. Dawley, Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes of New York State, 
says: 

“* 1 would urge every one who keeps fowls to 
feed green bone if they are after profit, and from 
experience would say, get a Webster & Hannum 
Cutter to do the work with. Iam not at all ine 
terested in the sale of the Webster & Hannum 
Cutter, and have paid full price for the one I use, 
so have no axe to grind.’’ 


Stearns Clov- 
er Cutters and 
Grit Crushers 
are a necessity (4 
to every poultry | 
yard.’ A scien- - 
tific treatise on 
poultry feeding, with Pi A of bone cutters, clove? 
cutters, grit crushers, etc., will be mailed free to all 
applying forit. » 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box —, Syracuse, N. Ye 
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“Poultry Raising on the Farm” 
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progressive family. 


fty-eight Years Old! 


It’s a long life, but devotion to the true interes! 
and prosperit 
it we frlaade: as the years rolled by and the 
al members of its family passed to their 
these admirers are loyal and steadfast to-da 
faith in its teachings, 
mation which it brings to their homes an 

As a natural consequence it enjoys ini 
all the vitality and vigor of itsyouth, streng' 
and ripened by the experiences of over 
century. 
cordial support of progressive Americans. 

It is ‘* The New York Weekly Tribune,’ 
edged the country over as the leading Natiop 
Family Newspaper. 

Recognizin 
news of the 
“GREEN’s FruIT GROWER” (your own favorit 
ap er) have entered into an alliance with New York Weekly Tribune which ena 
‘to furnish both papers at the trifling cost of 50c. per y 

Every farmer and every villager owes to himself, to 


li cordial support of his local newspaper, 
ereh Aaiiney in every — brings to his home all the news and: happenings of his 


the p 
h the doings of his friends, the condition and prospects for different crops, ’ 
eae on Pere prvi in fact, is a weekly visitor which should be found in every wide-aw 
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Send all Subscriptions to GREENS: FRUIT cnOWER, Rochester, NY. 
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MISS MARY ROBERTS. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED. 


jis Now Within the Reach of Every Woman 
to Save the Drunkard. 

py a new discovery which can be given in 
ta, coffee or food. It does its work so si- 
jotly and surely that while the devoted 
wife, sister or daughter looks on, the drunk- 
ard is reclaimed even against his will and 
without his knowledge or co-operation. Send 
your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines, 
1 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he 
will mail enough of the remedy free to, show 
pow it is used in tea, coffee or food and that 
it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and 
permanently, also full directions how to 
nse it, books and testimonials from hundreds 
who have been cured, and everything needed 
to aid you in saving those near and dear 
to you from a life of degradation and ulti- 
mate poverty and disgrace. 

The above is a picture of Miss Mary Rob- 
erts, 1033 Golden Gate Ave., San, Francisco, 
(al, who successfully cured her brother 
after he had led a drunkard’s life for years. 
She most heartily recommends Golden. Spe- 
cific to every Woman and wants to do every- 
thing in her power to help others save the 


drunkard. 
AREGULAK $5.00 WATER- 9 75 
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Cloth; full length, double breasted, 
Sager velvet collar, fancy plaid lining, 
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GREATEST VALUE ever offered by us or 
any other house. For Free Cloth Samples 

of Men’s Mackintoshes up to $5.00, 
». and Made-to-Measure Suits and Over- 
7 coats at from 85.00 to $10.00, write for 

FREE SAMPLE BOOK No. 90E. Address, 


ARS. . inc.) CHICAGO. 
oo hen SS aoa reliable. Editor.) 








His Reason for Remorse. 


Dr. Poundtext—You say, my friend, that 
you killed a man in a duel? . 

Moonshine Jim—Yes, sir; he wus my 
rival fer the hand o’ the ole ’ooman wot 
I married. ; 

Dr. Poundtext—That was a terrible 
deed, sir. I hope you are sorry for it. 

Moonshine Jim—Sorry! You bet your life 
I’m sorry, parson. If I hadn’t killed him, 
mebbe he’d ’a’ married the ole ’ooman.— 
Kansas City Independent. 





How to Plant a Tree Properly. 


The failure or success of the young tree 
for the first two or three seasons after 


planting out depends largely on how this’ 


work is done. The young tree as it comes 
from the nursery row has been deprived in 
digging of probably half its roots, whose 
office it is to supply nourishment to the 
top or to the branches and leaves. The 
supply thus diminished so considerably 
necessitates a rather severe pruning of the 
top, cutting away an amount proportion- 
ate to the amount of roots or rootlets left 
behind in digging. This pruning should be 
done just before planting the tree, using a 
sharp knife. Cut away about three- 
fourths of the top, preserving a strong cen- 
ter shoot or leader, which should be cut 
back well. The lower lateral branches 
should be left’ longer than the upper, which 
should be pruned back rather severely. 
Any broken or injured roots should also be 
pruned so that the ends will be smooth. 

In planting the tree in the ground set it 
no deeper than it grew in the nursery, 
which depth may be determined by the dis- 
coloration of the bark at the base. Let 
the roots rest on a bed of well-loosened 
soil. -Replace the subsoil or clay at the 
bottom of the excavation with top soil, 
and let the excavation be somewhat larger 
than merely necessary to accommodate the 
roots. Fill in about the roots with pulver- 
ized soil, using the hand to perform the 
work. After the roots are covered tread 
the soil well with the feet. All the soil 
used for filling should be trodden down 
quite firmly. After the tree is planted 
stake it and tie to the stake, or better still, 
make a compact, hard mound of soil about 
the base of the tree, to prevent the wind 
from whipping it about. In the spring re- 
move this mound. During the first few sea- 
sons the young tree should be well mulched 
with manure or grass-clippings winter and 
summer.—Robert R. McGregor, in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Fuddy—Harry is having a lot of trouble, 
but then, you know the course of true love 
never did run smooth. 

Duddy—Bspecially when the man in the 
case is a little crooked.—Boston Transcript. 
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‘ KEEP POSTED ON THE CHICAGO FRUIT MARKET. § 


WE PAY CASH FOR APPLES, POTATOES, BEANS, CABBAGE. 


OPODODODO ‘ag 
. O 





and reliable firm. 


DODD D5OCSDWHDDNODOOS 


Bankers can show you our rating. 


S dOr sOn sOn cOn 2On 2On 40D 50 


REFERENCES-—First National Bank, Chicago; Mercantile Ageucies. 


Correspond with us. We have been established 23 years, and are a responsible 
Dealers in all kinds of Produce. 


S.t. FISH &.CO. 


189 SOUTH WATER STREET, 


Your 


QCDODODOPODOOSCOOOOSOO® 
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did satisfaction. 


EAGLE CLAW; | 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


IN THE WORLD for CATCHING 
FISH, ANIMALS, AND ALL 
MANNER OF CAME. 


A wonderful and most ingenious 
device. It is easy to set, suited to any 
bait, can be used anywhere, nothing 
CAN ESCAPE UNTIL RELEASED. 
ery fish, muskrat, or squirrel which 
bites at the baitis surely caught. Perfectly safe for children, willnotrust. One 
bait will catch from 26 to 30 fish. Will spring in any position; in short, it 
is a grand triumph over the unsafe and uncertain common fish-hook. Highly 
recommended by the Tribune, World, Prezs, and the Turf, Field and Farm. ‘Phe 
Ohio Farmer says : “‘ The Eagle Claw is a very ingenious article. The best device 
for catching fish and game we ever saw. Safe, sure and convenient.” No. § is 
for all ordinary fishing, the ladies’ favorite. No. 2 is for general use, both large 
and small fish and game. We have sold thousands, and they have all given splen- 
Price, No. 1, by mall, 30 cts. each 5; 





Ev- 











No. 2, by mall, 50 


Cts. each; post-paid. Price, per dozen; by express, NO. 1; $2.25; No» 2, $3.50. 


Price, No. 1, by mail, and GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year, 50c.3 No.2, by mail, and GREEN’s FRUIT 


GRowER one year, 60c. Send orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mall Trees {01 sale Cheap 





Apple, Pear and Plum Trees. 





All growers of Nursery Stock, when digging up a two or three year old 


block of trees, have some undersized trees, 


We have séveral thousand 


such. These trees are nice, healthy and vigorous ; well branched, good 
roots; but not large enough to grade in with the sizes offered in cata- 


logue. 


Do you want them? If so, send us your list of the 


Varieties you want, stating number of each you want, and we will submit 


you special low prices. 


THE VARIETIES OF BARGAIN PLUM TREES ARE: 
Bradshaw, Lombard, Niagara, Reine Claude, 


Grand Duke, Shipper’s Pride. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN STANDARD PEAR TREES. 


Wilder Early, Bartlett, Sheldon, 


_ Lawrence, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Flemish Beauty, Clairgeau, Anjou, Barseckel. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Anjou, Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 


Duchesse, Louise Bonne, Seckel, 


. Wilder Early. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN APPLE TREES. 


Ben Davis, Gravenstein, Transcendent Crab, 
Northern Spy, Wealthy, Duchesse, 
Hendrick’s Sweet, Jacob’s Sweet, Red Astrachan. 





% LET US PRICE YOUR LIST OF WANTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY GO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BOSC ONE OF THE BEST 
PEARS. 


Making a Bose Orchard. 


> 


The Bosc pear will never be a glut in 
the market, for the reason that the tree 
grows so crooked and slowly that nursery- 
men will: not grow.it. Those who buy 
trees do not understand that there is as 
much difference in the habit of growth. in 
trees as there is in animals, and are not 
willing to pay any more for one tree than 
another of the same species. If a nursery- 
man were to bud 1,000 stocks to Bartlett, 
he would, no doubt, get. 900 good trees, 
while if 1,000 stocks were budded to Bose, 
he might not get more than 100 good sal- 
able trees, and many of these might have 
to be staked while growing to get the body 


up straight so as to make a tree a cus- 


tomer would receive if sent to him, Many 
nhurserymen grow a few Bosc by top- 
working them, that is, by budding the Bose 
in the top of some streng-growing variety 
like Clapp, Buffum or Anjou. To raise 
the trees this way, the nurseryman has to 
charge more for them to pay him for this 
extra trouble. 

If one wish to obtain a Bose pear orch- 
ard, the best way to get it is to set Clapp 
or some strong-growing variety. Let it 
grow two years, then top-graft it. This, 
of course, is some trouble and expense to 
do, yet the one who does it will get a good 
paying pear orchard, ‘for this variety will 
never be overproduced. It is a fine pear, 
a heavy bearer, and usually grows smooth 
and fair with good feeding and cultivation, 


such as any orchard should have for profit. 


The Winter Nelis is one of the best of the 
winter pears, but the tree is like the Bosc, 
so poor and crooked a grower that few 
trees are raised by the nurserymen. To 
succeed with this variety, it must be top- 
grafted as above directed for the Bosc. 
—Edwin Hoyt, in Rural New Yorker. 





Carein Handling Winter Apples. 


One has truly said, “apples should be 
handled as carefully as eggs in order to 
insure their keeping.’’ Apples to be kept 
during the winter should be carefully 
picked from the tree, being careful not to 
bruise them in the least. Bruised apples 
may get shriveled, and the ‘bruised parts 
may dry instead of rotting, and they may 
keep during the winter months, by being 
kept cold and aired, but the object with 
this article is to procure apples that will 
keep until late in the spring. When 
bruised apples do happen to keep a few 
months their bruised parts become dry and 
tasteless. It pays very well to handle 
apples carefully, and a little extra care 
need not cost more than a few cents worth 
of work to each barrel. 

Barrels should be carefully examined 
and hoops nailed and made secure before 
apples are put in. Fine apples are often 
spoiled by driving nails through in order 
to fasten hoops after barrels are filled. 
When apples are poured down into the 
barrels, if the vessels used in gathering are 
not small enough to put down close to the 
bottom, barrels should: be tilted to one 
side a little so as to roll apples in as easily 
as possible. While being picked off, apples 
should be carefully laid in the vessel; the 
inferior portion of the apples should be 
put near the top of the barrel, as we can 
better afford to crush the cheaper sorts in 
pressing in the head of the barrel. Bar- 
rels should be shaken while filling, and 
apples should be pressed in very tight so 
they can’t jostle in the least, nor move 
out of place in transit. Bruises made by 
jostling and rubbing, are sure to cause 


apples to rot, but if they are only indented. 


by hard pressure, they may be kept for a 
considerable length of time.—W. F. Grab’s 


Book. 





How to Keep Apples. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Would you be kind enough to give me 
the best method how to treat fall and win- 
ter apples, as I have a great lot of fall 
apples, such as Smokehouse Rambo, etc., 
to keep them during the winter or part of 
the winter. By doing so you will greatly 
oblige.—Yours truly, U. M. Sheaffer, ra, 

(Reply: Apples, as well as other fruits, 
keep better when each -specimen ; is 
wrapped in paper, but without wrapping 
in paper both fall and winter apples can be 
kept safely for a long time by placing 
them in such cold storage houses as are 
provided in all large cities, the cold being 
produced by machinery and ammonia. 
Apples can be shipped to the large cities, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Chicago, ete., to com- 
mission houses there, or to the cold storage 
houses in those cities for the purpose of 
placing in cold storage until a sale could 
be made. 

It is not necessary to allow apples to 
sweat before putting them in cold storage. 
They can be barreled with safety directly 
after being picked, as I have proved by 
personal experience. Sort the apples care- 
fully, placing only the best in barrels 
marked No. 1. Great pains must be taken 
in barreling to see that the apples are 
pressed in so tight that they will not rattle 
during shipment, but yet they must not be 
bruised seriously in packing. Apples shrink 
some after being barreled, hence the neces- 
sity of being packed tight. It will pay to 
wrap fancy. apples each in paper before 
barreling.—Editor.) 





Horticultural Papers. 


Agriculture in a broad sense means the 
cultivation of the soil. Any person who 
cultivates trees, plants, grain, or vegeta- 
bles, is in this sense an agriculturist. Agri- 
culture has of late been divided into 
branches; those cultivating ordinary grain 
crops being called farmers, those confining 
themselves exclusively to fruits being 
called pomologists, and those interested 
in fruits, flowers, ornamentals, etec., being 
classed as horticulturists, but all of these 
classes rightly belong to agriculture. In 
one sense nurserymen and florists are 
farmers. 

It would be difficult to find an agricul- 
turist who is not interested in something 
which might be classed under another 
head. He must be interested in poultry 
and in the dairy, in horses, sheep and 
swine, in orchards, berry fields and gar- 
dens; therefore every farmer is something 
of a horticulturist, pomologist, poultryman, 
dairyman, etc. 

He would indeed be a poor farmer who 
would pass by an article in his paper 
treating of orchards, or of the care of 
grape vines, or the treatment of straw- 
berries or other small fruits. Whoever 
interests the farmer in fruit growing suffi- 
ciently to induce him to surround his farm 
home with such necessities as the fruit 
garden furnishes is doing a valuable ser- 
vice. There is danger that the farmer 
may overlook the best interests of his 
fruit garden. No one needs a supply of 
fruits more than the farmer. His family 
is cut off from near-by markets, and if he 
does not supply his table with fresh fruits 
from his own garden, or orchard, he is not 
likely to be provided with these necessities. 

I am the editor of a horticultural jour- 
nal. We have subscribers from every part 
of the United States and Canada. Some 
of these subscribers are clergymen, law- 


| 





yers, doctors and bankers. ‘These are 
picked men from those departments who 
have a particular interest in fruit growing, 
but by far the larger portions of our sub- 
sScribers are farmers. I mention this fact 
for the reason that many assume that our 
paper is not read by farmers. People say 
to us, “Why, your paper is a horticultural 
paper and we desire to reach the farmers.’ 
I can assure these good people that our 
subscription list would be small indeed if 
we had no farmers in that list. 

The subseribers to my paper who are 
strictly fruit growers are also interested 
in farming. You will have difficulty in 
finding a fruit grower who does not de- 
vote a portion of his land to hay, corn, 
wheat, oats and other farm products. He 
must have farm implements even in the 
cultivation of his fruit trees, vines and 
plants. 

Every well conducted _ horticultural 
paper has something to say about farming 
and farm crops, knowing that horticultur- 
ists are interested in those subjects, and 
also knowing that he has many farmers 
among his readers. 

The difference between a_ horticultural 
paper and an agricultural paper is that the 
former has more to say about orchards, 
berry fields and vineyards and more to 
say about the fruit garden than the strictly 
farm paper; and the farm paper differs 
from the horticultural paper in giving 
more information about ordinary farm 
crops than about the fruits. But both pub- 
lications may be considered agricultural 
publications.—Charles A. Green, in Agri- 
cultural Advertising. 





Currants for Profit. 


There is no kind of small fruit that is 
So sure a crop if kept from the worm as 
the currant. It also generally sells at a 
good price, with the advantage to the 
grower that the currants will remain on 
the bushes two or three weeks, not only 
without injury, bujeach day growing bet- 
ter after they are colored. This may not 
altogether prevent a glut in the market, 
but it at least gives the currant grower 
more time in which to market his fruit. 
The only drawback to currant growing is 
the currant worm, but this is so easily 
killed by timely applications of hellebore 
powder that it is really an advantage to 
the grower who uses it in time, as it de- 
stroys the currants of so many others who 
would otherwise be his competitors. There 
is nothing usually to be made in what 
everybody can produce very easily—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 





The Temperature for Apples. 


The right temperature for apples in 
order that they will keep well is a very cold 
temperature, just so they don’t freeze. 
Twenty-two degrees is considered the 
freezing point for an apple, and is for some 
of the best keeping varieties, but this is 
too cold for some of the tender varieties. 
If the thermometer does not go down below 
twenty degrees the cellars can be left 
open, ‘and if the apples are closely covered 
up there is but little danger of their freez- 
ing even though the weather is several de- 
grees colder than twenty degrees. Since 
a cellar is naturally much warmer during 
the cold winter than a house we can safely 
leave a cellar open when it would be too 
cold to leave a house open. Apples need 
much cold for their keeping, and besides 
being kept by the cold they are improved 
in flavor by the same. A close damp cellar 
is not suitable for anything, but if a cellar 
is kept very cold while being closed apples 
can be safely kept for a time. Even if 
there is not much cold weather, if the tem- 
perature is as cold out as in the cellar 
should be kept open, or opened right often. 
We must put up with things as we have 
them, and so when we can’t have much 
cold to air out our apples we must give 
them the benefits of such as is at hand. 
The great advantage of ice is because it 
serves regular or no matter whether the 
weather is warm or cold, and late in the 
season towards spring the ice is needed 
very much. Even where ice is the de- 
pendence for the cold attention should be 
given to the airing out wherever the 
weather is cold or cool enough to allow this 
to be done. At times we must air out a 
little even when the weather is not quite 
as cold as we would wish, because there 
must “be some fresh air however the 'tem- 
perature.—W. F. Grab’s Book. 





Stable Hints. 


The next thing is to groom him quite 
dry, first with a wisp of straw and then 
with a brush. This removes dust, dirt and 
sweat, and allows time for the stomach to 
recover itself and the appetite to return. 
It also refreshes the animal. If he has 
been fasting long, give him a small quan- 
tity of hay during grooming. 

When cool, dry and willing to eat, let 
him have his oats, and stand by while he 
consumes it. 

The next morning after your horse has 
come home tired and wearied, let his legs 
be well rubbed by the hand. Nothing so 
soon removes soreness.. It also detects 
thorns or splinters, soothes the animal and 
enables him to feed comfortably. 

Let the horse have some exercise every 
day, otherwise he will be liable to disease. 

Look often at the animal’s feet and legs. 
Disease or wounds in those parts, if at all 
neglected, soon become dangerous. 

Every night look and see if-there is any 
stone between the hoof’and the shoe; by 
standing on it all night, the horse will be 
lame the next morning. 

The shoes should be removed or changed 
every three or four weeks. The hoof is 
ecntinually growing, and any fault in the 
foot or shoe must be corrected without 
delay. 

The frog and sole of the hoof should 
never be pared, nor the heels opened, be- 
cause this robs the foot of its natural pro- 
tection, exposes it to bruises and injuries 
of different kinds, and leads to contraction 
and disease. 

The shoes should not be heavy. Heavy 
shoes fatigue the limbs and are worn out 
long before they should be. 

The shoes ought to be the full size of the 
hoof. Small shoes are injurious to the foot 
and lead to its being mutilated to fit the 
shoe. 

The outer crust of the hoof should never 
be rasped. Rasping removes the smooth, 
hard fibers and makes the hoof brittle and 
deformed. 

No more nails than are absolutely neces- 
sary should be employed to attach the shoe. 
Nails weaken the hoof, by breaking and 
splitting its fibers. 
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HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY. 


On every farm there is probably some land 
that could be made more productive by un- 
derdrainage. Properly drained land can al- 
ways be worked earlier, and more profitably. 

The best and 
most econom- 
ical way 
drain is ex- 
plained in the book, “Benefits of Drainage 
and How to Drain,” which is sent Free by Joon 


H. Jackson, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
T and wewillshow you 
a 3 ure how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
the busi: fully ber we g tee a clear pro- 
sure, write at once 


explain . 
fit of $3 for day's work. @ . 
HOTAL MANUFACTURING C0» Box 72, DETROIT, RICH. 


to 





Send us youraddress 











Too High. 

: “It’s no use,” exclaimed Willie Wish- 
ington, “I never can .learn to say the 
right thing at the right time. I told Miss 
Slimfuins that ‘her eyes shone on me like 
the stars above.” 

“That’s old, but pretty,” answered Miss 
Cayenne, 

“Yes. But she is-one of those remark- 
ably tall girls who resent any references 


j to their height.” 





Deceitful. 


“Men are queer animals,” said the pes- 
simist. ‘They are all more or less de- 
eeitful.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that!” replied the 
optimist. “I think there are plenty of 
people who strive to be honest. I know 
I do, and I don’t give myself credit for 
being any better than the majority of 
men.” 

“Then why do you ask me how my 
health is every time we meet and stand 
around and look bored if I tell you?”’— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 





Anyhow, it Rained. 


“It looks like rain.” 
“I beg your pardon?” 
“T say it looks like rain.” 
“What does?’ 
“The—the weather.” 
“The weather, my dear sir, is a condi- 
tion. Rain is water in the act of falling 
from the clouds. ‘It is impossible that they 
should look alike.” 

“What I meant was that the sky looked 
like rain.” 

“Equally impossible. The sky is the 
blue vault above us—the seeming arch or 
dome that we mistakingly call the heavens. 
It does not resemble falling water in the 
least.” 

' “Well, then, if you are so thunderingly 
particular, it looks as if it would rain.” 

“As if what would rain?” 

“The weather, of course.” 

“The weather, as before stated, being a 
condition, cannot rain.’ 

“The clouds, then! And here it comes! 
And I have taken so much time in talking 
to you that I shall get wet to the skin 
before I can get to the tram-car. Good- 
day.”—Tit-Bits. 





Sterile Blossoming Plums. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I notice in New York Tribune, Septem- 
ber 13th, that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment claims that all plums except Robin- 
son have sterile blossoms; also that the 
different varieties bloom in the same order 
everywhere, though the time of bloom 
varies in different sections. According to 
the department different sorts which blos- 
som at the same time, must be planted 
near one another in order to get a full 
crop of fruit. 

Some forty years ago when I was a boy 
the old Blue Damsons bore abundantly, 
where no other sorts were within half mile. 
I frequently see isolated trees of the Lom- 
bard and Moor’s Arctic overloaded with 
fruit. 

To show that the order of bloom is not 
the same everywhere, I have only to com- 
pare the plum blossom chart of J. W. Kerr 
recorded at Delon, Md., with my record 
here in Eastern Maine. Burbank, April 
9th; Ogon, April 12th; Chabot, April 13th; 
Willard, April 17th. 

The above is from Mr. Kerr’s chart and 
gives.the time when the first -blossoms of 
the sorts: mentioned open. 

The following is from my record of ’98: 
Willard, May 13th; Ogon. May 14th; 
Burbank, May 15th; Chabot, May 21st. 

The order of bloom varies throughout 
the long lists from which I have selected. 

I.do not think growers will always find 
results satisfactory when the self-sterile 
sorts are planted with other varieties 
blooming at the same time. I have the 
Ogon, which is self-sterile, within eight 
feet of the Red June, and near other sorts 
that bloom at the same time, and yet they 
have never produced half a crop. During 
the past six years these Ogons have never 
failed to give a heavy bloom. 

In some instances where nearly the 
whole top is Red June, the remaining 
Ogon branches fruit fairly well. I have 
severhl Burbanks near the Ogon and Red 
June, some of which bore well the past 
season, and some failed apparently with- 
out any reason. 

The past season on my grounds the 
Chabot (Bailey) blossomed about a week 
later: than any other sort, and yet these 
trees are loaded, which indicates they are 
not self-sterile. 

In my humble judgment, and my opinion 
is based on years of experience and ob- 
servation, our gnfavorable winters have 
half as much to do with these plum ‘fail- 
ures as self-sterility—Chas. A. Miller, 
East Union, Me. 





Tough Bubbles. 


Nearly all the boys and girls like to 
blow soap bubbles, but the trouble with 
these pretty many-colored globes is that 
they burst so easily. This need not be the 
ease if they are blown with the mixture, 
the recipe for which is given here: Out 
into very thin shavings one-fourth of an 
ounce of castile soap; dissolve this in ten 
ounces of water, which is kept warm (not 
hot), and when this soap mixture is cool 
filter it; put this into a 16-ounce bottle (a 
full pint bottle holds 16 ounces), and add 
glycerine to it until the bottle is full; put 
the glycerine in a very little at a time, 
corking up the bottle and shaking it as 
hard as you can after every few drops of 
glycerine. When the bottle has been filled 
and thoroughly mixed by shaking as above 
directed, cork it up and set away where it 
will not be disturbed for a few days. 

In a short time the mixture will become 
muddy looking, but after a few days a 
white layer will be found floating on the 
top, while the rest of it will be clear. This 
clear part must be drawn out without 
stirring up the top layer, and this can be 
done by the use of a siphon. A siphon 
may be made from any piece of small 
tubing. The tube must first be filled with 
water, and if it is a small tube it may be 
pinched near the middle and the water 
will not run out even when the ends hang 
down. Lower one end of the tube to the 
bottom of the bottle and let the other 
end hang down outside. Be very sure that 
the outside end hangs lower than the bot- 
tom of the bottle. If you have managed 
this right, first the water that was in the 
tube and then the mixture will begin to 
run out of the tube, and will not stop until 
the bottle is emptied. Let the water run 
out of the tube first, then as soon as the 
mixture begins to come out catch it in an- 
other bottle; as soon as the white 
layer on the top of the mixture comes 
down to the bottom of the bottle take the 
tube out, as you only want the clear part. 

Large and beautiful bubbles may be 
blown with this glycerine mixture, and if 
they are allowed to rest on a bone teeth- 
ing ring or soft woolen cloth they will keep 
their shape for three or four hours. If a 
glass shade is placed over the bubble jit 
will keep for three or four days.—Ex- 
change. 





OVER WORK WEAKENS — 
YOUR KIDNEYS. 





Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood. 
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The Prompt Way to Cure Yourself When Symptoms Shovw 
That Your Kidneys Are Out of Order. 





To Test the Wonderful Curative Properties of the 


Great [lodern Discovery, 


Swamp-Root, Every 


Reader of ‘‘ Green’s Fruit Grower’’ May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free By [ilail. 





The way to be well is to pay attention 
to your kidneys. 

They are the most important organs of 
the body—the blood filters. 

All the blood in your body passes through 
your kidneys once every three minutes. 

The kidneys strain or filter out the im- 
purities in the blood—that is their work. 

Purifying your blood is not a question 
of taking a laxative or physic. 

Does your blood run _ through 
bowels? 

What the bowel-cleaner does is to throw 
out the poisons confined in your bowels 
ready for absorption into your blood, but 
the poisons which are already in your 
blood, causing your present sickness, it 
leaves there. 

There is no other way of purifying your 
blood except by means of your kidneys. 

That is why bowel-cleaners fail to do 
their work—they fail to help the kidneys. 

When you are sick, then, no-matter what 
you think the name of your disease is, the 
first thing you should do is to afford aid to 
your kidneys by using Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great Kidney Remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medica] science. 

Dr. Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
specialist, has attained a far famed repu- 
tation through the discovery and marvel- 
ous success of Swamp-Root in purifying 


your 





the blood, and thereby curing chronic and 
dangerous diseases, caused by sick kid- 
neys, of which some of the symptoms are. 
given below. 

Pain or dull ache in back or head, rheu- 
matism,., neuralgia, nervousness, dizziness, 
irreguiar “heatt, sleeplessness, sallow ¢om- 
plexion, dropsy, irritability, loss of ambi- 
tion, obliged ‘to pass water often during 
the day, and to get up many times at 
night, and all forms of kidney, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. ° 

Swamp-Root is: seld’ by all dealers, in 
fifty-cent or one-dollar bottles. Make.a 
note of_the name,. SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and. remember it 
is prepared only by Dr, Kilmer & 6o., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Cite. , 

To prove the wonderful merits of his 
great discovery he now ‘offers to every 
reader of this paper a prepaid free sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root,. which he will send 
to any address, free’ by mail). © 

A book about Health, Diet: and Disease 
as Related to your Kidneys and giving 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received-from the suffer- 
ers cured, also sent free with the sample 
bottle. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a sample bottle and 
to kindly mention GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER when sending their addresses 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. ° 


= 
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Nothing to Take Back. 


“Didn’t you tell me,” said the man with 
the skinned nose, bruised eye, and arm in 
a sling, “that this horse wouldn’t scare at 
an automobile?’ 

“No, sir,” replied the former owner of 
the animal. “I said he never had scared 
at one. I know exactly what I was talk- 
ing about, sir. I got that horse from the 
country.”—Chicago Tribune. 





A Child’s Conclusion. 


“Papa, is it true that the devil is the 
father of lies?” 

“Yes, my child; it is.’’ 

“Then he must have had a little boy 
that he was always promising things to 
for to-morrow.’”—Chicago News. 





The New Way. 


The cannibal chief stood with his hand 
shading his eyes. A solitary figure was 
timidly creeping toward him.-from the 
jungle. Suddenly the old chief started. He 
took a quick step forward. “It is,” he 
cried, “it is my son! He is coming home 
again!” Then with his eyes still fixed on 
the slouching figure he shrilly called to his 
head hunter: ‘“Mbongwa, the prodigal is 
returning. Kill the fatted Kaffir!’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





A Notification of Facts. 


Advertising has been tersely though com- 
prehensively defined as the public notifica- 
tion of a fact. This is a definition worth 
remembering. Facts are what the public 
is looking for in business announcements, 
and it likes to have them interestingly pre- 
sented: The patrons of an established 
merchant have confidence in his adver- 
tisements. They accept his announcements 
as presentations of facts embodying timely 
information about his wares, and rely 
upon his statements in a popular news- 
paper as notifications of the advantages 
to be gained by purchasing his goods.— 
Philadelphia Record. 





An enthusiastic amateur photographer, 
of Phoenixville, Pa., is Marion Lyttons. 
His pride has been a rather costly camera, 
which when not in use he kept in a third- 
story room of his home. For over a week 
past Mr. Lyttons has been too busy other- 
wise to take pictures, but one morning he 
decided to go out and secure some views. 
When he picked up his camera he was 
surprised to find a half-dozen bees flying 
about it. As he proceeded through the 
room with the camera in his hand a whole 
army of the insects came in a line out of 
a small opening in the black box cover. 
Then the owner placed the camera on a 
table, and started an investigation, which 
he gave up when the truth flashed upon 
him that a swarm of bees, which had come 
in ‘through the open window, had made a 
hive out of the camera. 
been dismissed as tenants, but the camera 
will have to be overhauled. 











The bees have ; 


Five Points of Beauty. 


According to the Eastern pcets, a woman 
to be beautiful must possess the following 
qualities: 

Four things black—Hair, eyelashes, eye- 
brows, pupils of the eye. 

Four things white—Skin, globe of the 
eye, teeth, limbs. 

Four.things red—Tongue, lips, gums and 
cheeks. 

Tour things round—Head, throat, fores 
arm, ankles. 

Four things long—Back, fingers, arms, 
legs. 

Four things large—Forehead, eyes, hips, 
loins. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEsLING 


ONE MILLION CURED CASES. 


Over a million cures of disease in every 
form are now to the credit of Christian 
Science Healing. Many of these were 
cases that the doctors had. given up as 
“incurable.” Many more’ were. chronic 
maladies that had baffled thein-skill for 
years. All were cured quickly; some were 
cured instantly. The evidence on these 
facts is simply incontestable and the cur- 
ing still goes on. ‘There can be no mis- 
take or misstatement about. it. The healers 
and their work are in the public view. It 
is my privilege as one of-their aumber-to 
have had a.wonderful measure of success. 
During the past 13 years I have healed 
diseases of almost every known kind and 
in every stage of severity... They included 
many surgical cases where operations were 
otherwise threatened..° They also included 
chronie cases of a tedious and obstinate 
nature. . E-cured cases, that were far away 
from mé, as Wwell’as those néar at hand. 
And I tell. you in like manner that 
wherever you may, dwell; and whatever 
be your bodily ‘ailment, or whether one or 
many physicians have failed to give you 
relief, if you report the case to me and 
so desire, you shall be cured. This is, no 
vain or idle promise.. My past success 
fully justifies it. You can be cured whether 
you believe .in Christian Science or not. 
You can be cured whether in this city. or 
thousands of miles away from me. In 
our Christian Science Healing distance is 
of no account; disbelief.is not any hinder= 
ance; disappointments of the. past only 
make stronger grounds for hope. All you 
really need is the wish to. be healed. 

I have just published a little book in 
regard to this blessed truth called “A Mes- 
sage of Health -and Healing.” ..If you 
write to me F- will’ gladly send you a 
COPY FREE: It gives many interesting 
facts and. convincing: testimonials... En- 
close 2ct. stamp for postage. Address, 

8. A. Jefferson, C./S.. B. ; 
54 J.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


stacey Passe, 


Articles, 2c. Finest 
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v5 CENT SAMPLE BOTTLE 10 CENTS FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS. 


. No DISEASE has so baffled the medical 
skill of all ages as RHEUMATISM. 


and no remedy has ever been known 
to cure it until ‘‘5 Drops,’’ \ 


the Rheumatic Cure demonstrated 
its wonderful curative power. 


it has never falled to cure RHEUMATISM 
in any form, Acute or Chronic. 


ere is what a Prominent Physician has to say who has had 35 years 

of active Practice of Medicine: wi ONE 
tice of medicine given testimonial or recommendation 

e result of which a pea oe: my own observation; for there 

of all agesas Rheumatism and to find a Reliable 





CTRADE MARK.) 


I have never before in my 35 years of 
re medicine, wor isa oS ~4 
asé whic 80 baffied the m 8 
weanedy for the same. At last we have found it in *5 DROPS» manufactured by the Swanson Rheumatic 
om Chi 


res itself wonderful for its curative power in Rheumation, not as a 


Ps has e ago, I had 


Tear liever onl ttogivea Permanent Cure even in chronic cases. Some 
\ ang others on Rheumatic cases, under my treatment and prescribed for these patients the very best 
medies which I skillfully selected, but without desirable results. I then heard of *$ DROPS” and of its 


erful patients who found relief from its use within a few days. After 
tT prescribed it to a great number and to ny I will say that in the course of Two or Three 


ks after they had used “*§ DROPS” and rop”’ Plasters they were Cured. 
beg mes were & few Fo d, for a number of vat, been suffering with Chronic Rheumatism, 
who had piloted themselves around on Oratches. ey came to my office without Crutches and told mé 
they were perfectly Well. They give all the credit to DROPS” and to *5 Drop” Plasters and this is 
thelr testimony to the Swanson Rheumatic Care Company for their kindness and for the conscientious 
way in which they are placing thesé Wenderfal Remedies among suffering humanity, which they told me 
to write to the See og Ay acknow! en 


t. 
As I have seen the Curative Power of “5 DROPS” and “§ Drop” Plasters,in a great many 
I cau Truly recor ’them and also that the firm is perfectly honest and reliable to deal with. 
C. A. JACKSON, Physician and Surgeon, Kearney, Neb., Aug. 29, 1899. 


How Lone Have You SUFFERED WITH RHEUMATISM? 

How Lone Have You READ AsouT *‘S DROPS”’ WITHOUT TAKING THEM? 
Do you not think you have wasted precious time and suffered enough? If so, 
*then try the “5 drops” and be promptly and permanently cured of your afflic- 
‘tions. **5 Drops” is a speedy and Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
uSctatica, Lumbago (lame back), Kid: Diseases, Asthma, Hay- Fever, 
«Dyspepsia, Catarrh of all kinds, Bronchitis, La Grippe, Headache, Nerv- 
ae or Neuralgic, Heart Weakness, Dropsy, Earache, Spasmodic and 
‘Catarrhal, Croup, Toothache, Nervousness, Si sness, Creeping Numb- 
‘mess, Malaria, and kindred diseases. ‘5 Drops” has cured more people, during 
‘tthe past four years, of the above named diseases than all other remedies known, 
band in case of RAeumatism is curing more than all the doctors, patent medicines, 
electric belts and batteries combined, for they cannot cure Chronic Rheumatism. 
"Therefore, waste no more valuable time and money longer, but try ‘5 Drops” and 
‘be promptly CURED. “5 Drops” is not only the best medicine, but is the 
‘cheapest, for a $1.00 bottle contains 300 doses. Price per bottle $1.00, prepaid by 
‘mail or express, or 6 bottles for $5.00. For the next 30 days we will send a 25c. 
sample FREE to any one sending 10 cents for the mailing. Agents wanted. 
Write to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 160-164 E. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


==77, LACE CURTAINS 

RES: LS - a 
PONS beautiful Lace Parlor Curtains are of the newest Savoy 
iS x design, thgee Yards fone, 9 inches wide, are washable and will last a 
Z e vO 


You can get tw of these choice curtains, (same d 
as in cut), and he 1 Sash Curtains (one yard ew each) FREE by selling our GREAT 
COLD REMEDY and HEADACHE CURE. Cures Cold in One Day! Relieves Headache at Once! We 
@ will give the curtains absolutely free to anyone of the great offer we send io 


Cures, and prescribed it to a few 
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advan 
—™ eve n selling six boxes of. our Tabi If you agree to sell only six boxes at 25 cents a box, 
< 4 fe-day and we will send the Tablets by mail postpaid. When sold, send us the money and 
e= we will send four-Sash Curtains, ‘unhemnmed, #0 — may be made to fit any window, together 
424] with our offer of two complete pairs of Royal Lace lor Curtains, enough to fu a room, 
same day money is received. This isa grand opportunity for ladies to beautify their homes with 
fine Lace of exquisite design. Ajl who have earned them are d hied. Address: 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 1010 Chapel St., New Haven,Conn. Box 321, 
= 
American General Contest 
: —< toethose who spell the names of four 
R E E L E {00 C ASH PRIZE istinguished American Generals from the 
: _ list of jumbled letters, using only the letters 
in each jumbled word to makea name, For 
instance, the letters in top row R.EELE., can be arranged to spell the name ofa great general, 
and spo on, until ail are solved. To the person proper ae the entire list, we will give 
ONE DUNDRED DOLLARS in cash, on one condition, which will pageive only about an 
ed hich you will be por yor - E Be NOT WA a7 = 3 or 
° e want your favor and good-will, and we are going to have it. im 
mail u: you-sdlution of our contest without a cent of money. THIS GREAT CONTEST 
CLOSES DEC. 15th, when the prize money will be paid. This great offer is made to 
introduce our goods in new homes. If there should be more than one successful contestant who 
céinplies with our conditions, the prize money ($100.00) will be divided. We will promptly advise 
ow ifyour solution is correct, and send you a full explanation of the favors we wish you todo 
or us, which we know you will gladly do, in way of reciprocation. Could mothe $ be more 
fair? Try to Speseed. We sincerely hope you will, as we are going to give the $100 away, 
sure pop. This is an offer that does not embrace the sligntest element of risk. 
Address CARLSON & CO., Dept. 12 6 Frankfort Street, New Yorke 











‘ WEsTBROOK, ME._ Thisis to certify that I am person. 
ally acquainted with Mr. Alexander Speirs, and consider 
him ible for an tracts he may make, and strict- 
ly reliable.” KING S. RAY MOND, Mayor. 

Suffered 16 Years. Now Cured. ‘* Dear Sir: Accept my 
many thenks. I think ppd 5 dy the only one that is sure 
— come myse . — by your truss after 16 years, 
tr; many different kinds.’’ 

sites ’ J. S. POTTER, Atlanta, Ga. 

Saved from the Knife. ‘‘1 had used 7 kind of a truss 
I could get hold of. and found none that would hold 
rupture:in place, it being very low down, and the doctors 
told me that 1 could get help only by an ee. and 
which I had decided to have performed. suffered so 
much from it, and had gone so far as to make arrange- 
ments with parties to perform the operation, when J hap- 

ened by chance to get hold of one of your books. I 
ooked it over and decided to try once more and sent you 
for a truss, which was receivedin duetime. I 


‘How to Cure Rupture. 
(Copy 


hted. 

It gives us pleasure and oy nction to write these words 
of hope to the ruptured. Not what caused but what will 
cure your rupture is what we Mie writé about. The most 
common are, Ventral. Scrotal, Umbilieal, and Femoral. lf 
rupture can be returned to natural position it is called re- 
ducible; if not, itis irreducible. This last iscaused by wear- 

Ee, | ing a poor truss, or going with- Ee" 





ou one. Dow oaearive yourself 
saying, my rupture is sma’ 
° eed of ns Freadin this, 










the cause of so many painful my measure 
oye No put it on and it fitted like a charm, and has held meail 
by da: ee oak oY, right, and rupture has not been down since I putiton. I 
bm By ogy wear it all the time without any inconvenience, I should - 
Et ee Se aume know I had a truss on without I think of it. Ican 
fh La jones tnny Sto sleep or bend inany manner without the least inconveni- 
Pee You he ence. ik my rupture is healed and all right, and 
fered r conten’ tried tee that Icould leave it off all right but prefer to wear it 
ered for years, dollare—the longer.” EDWARD SNOW. Snowville N. H. 
speasnsens Gplan Cured in Five Months. ‘Duan Sirs: 1 have worn your 
been a failure. truss five months and have taken it off now, and Iam cured 
The old style truss is now gone ef rupture. Your truss is the best I ever used; it is better 
forever, except in a few cases O than you recommend it. Other praise their ill-con- 





ZX4\s > were inttodeoed, many cx . 3 

Clamed here is atlasta perfecttruss. But disappointment 
ll dependence was placed in elestic webb- 
or belts. You know telastic soon rots ; then, if proper 
Care is given, the belt must be readjusted every day; it can 
never be two daysalike. Howcan thatcure?’ Itis a waste 
of space to tell you about old style elastic or spring trusses, 
or how you have suffered; belts and straps pulled so tight 
that many say, I would rather die than stand the torture. So 
they risk their lives and live in misery without a truss, 

% Effect a Cure all know that the rupture must be held 
easy, comfortable, natural, the same as if no rupture ex- 
isted. That is what our appliance does. It is our great 
fortune to have @ truss; to compare it with others would 
be like comparing an électric light with a tallow candle. 
Not an instrument of torture with ropes, pulleys, elastics, 
etc., but a new idea that has been en to be far ahead 
of any known appliance, A wonderful invention and a 
dlessing to mankind. 

It cures because it holds worry tine. in a natural posttion, 
iving nature a chance to repair the damage that has been 
one. Nature heals a broken bone, or bruise, or cut, if 

given the right chance; so it will a rupture. ¢ inventor 
of this truss is Rev. J. Hayden, chaplain of the 17th Maine 





WE OWN AD OCCUPY THIS BLOCK — ONE OF THE LARGEST 
IN WESTBROOK. 

structed, padded trusses very highly. but they are really 

not good foranything. I have worn them for years and got 

no better. I would not give one of yours for one hund 

of theirs.” RE PROPER, Glenco Mills, N. Y._ 

A : “ Dear Sirs: I send you herewith an 

order for one of yourtrusses. Pleasesend me some of your 

order blanks so that 1 may order from your company 

from time to time for ype ents. I have tried your goods 

and find them O, K.” S.0. HUTSON. M.D., Beaufort,5.C. 
Cures Double Rupture. ‘‘Dear Sins: I had a double 

nn the right side has healed » and the left is almost 

well.” WM. WILSON. 


+ Doubs, Md. 
Was in Great Misery—Cured. ‘“ Dear Sir: Ihaveno 
trouble since I put on yourtruss. I can’t say enough in 
— praise. I can work as hard aseverI could. I donot 
now that I ami cured. ave been afraid to take the 
truss off yet for fear that I am not. Iwasso poorly before 
I ee to wear your truss that a whole week would pass 
and J would not be able to do scarcely anything. I could 
not ride a mile in a carriage without _ misery and being 
in great danger. Now I can ride with ease.” 
Mrs. NORA CLEM, Kent, Iowa. 
Cured My . “Str: Your truss has cured my boy when 
no other would, in the time you saidit would. Iam more 


regiment, who is well remembe y those who wore 
the blue and the gray for his many acts of kindness. This 
is what he says:—‘ Finding myself ruptured, I sought 
advice of an older brother, who had the same trouble. He 
said, ‘ I have been ruptured for forty years, and have spent 
aver $300 for trusses, and the one I have now is the best I 
ever had; It cost me #15 (it wasan elastic truss), but it 
is breaking and I must getanother.’ On examination I 
found an elastic strap around him, with every stitch of 
the webbing printed on his body while the understrap th 
passed_between his legs had chafed him so he was red and 
sore. This led metodiscover my truss, which is as easy to 
wearasa and which ended all pain, denger, and 
cot. It never needs re g. I want to get it into the 
hands of my fellow men who are suffe: rom this dan- 
us and painful infirmity, for I know it will be worth a 
fundrea times its cost. I am broken down with kidney and 
heart disease, and I am in constant expectation of death. 
The thought has been constantly before me. An invention 
bes 3 = oe i y+ — - pogo Sons 
no! ured me. As 1am not adie, 1 want you to take/ than thankful to you. Every word you said was true. No 
measures to introduce it to the world; and if this is ac-| need of any ch Sotieahad avon they can be cured 60 
comptes. T shall feel my life has been of value to suffer-| easily.” Mrs. MARY SARNELI. Middleton, Ohio. 


the miseries of millions without SPECIAL ORDER BLANK, 


ers. ve reflected on 
means of relief and the dismal certainty of their growing 
ALEX. SPEIRS— Dear Sir: Send at once one of your 


poe oh ees cee | i beve ms my nnn & —. 

testes inmy own and other no Sage whie eo ‘a glance, Surehold Trusses, Enclosed find $1.00. When I am cured 
qramen sense yale preciate, I fe thas it rau bea slant = Fp Ate ag pn apna a py ai ay Fig dps more, 
wrong to mankin ave this invention buried with me: . 

for, al value my honor in this world, and my the | fitted, I promise to Truss on receipt of $1.00. 
pext. Tunhesitati ly declare that I regard a failure in any ame 
= as im ie.” a 


nee 
Terms: No Cure. - Perfectly confident of our 

A Street, or P. O. Box, if you have one--------..-.-006 . 

Post Office 





No 
’ 
curing warrants us to adopt the a terms; it is fair and 
honest. We know from actual experience that many Ryle 
always write for something they can getfor nothing. Many 
write are not rup ; they want for nothing. some- 
thing they can sell to some afflicted nm for $10 or $15; 
while others have no gretitude in them and never repay 
keep euch parties from bothering us we decided 
end us $lfor single or $2 for double, to be/| ¢ 
tee of faith; we then sen 
you a truss to be worn by you, but the truss is ours, an 
we only lend it. When you are cured you are to ptly 
gend us back the truss and Many who get c say we 
‘want to keep the truss. To all we reply, we will sell it to 





State 

Double Rupture send $2.00 with 
k. The prices named are by ex- 

nt them by mail bate ge- 





bservation, and safe de- 
livery guaranteed, send 40 cts. extra for 


single, 50 cts. extra for double. 





at a fair price, the cha: being aceording to the work 1. How many inches do you 
one.and we will not exceed $10. t takes from eifty days measure around the body on a 
to six months tocure. The terms are fair, and we wili not line with the rupture? 


deviate from. them. 


‘You Can be Free. Send us with your order the 
names of all the ru le you know; when we send 2. Are ruptured on right 
our truss to six of them we. will refund your $1 and give side, left side, both sides or 
Tee Se ben, We will not, without your permission, tell naval? 
cinta you oan Oatkialy sedomend if There Wi bee 
u 
9 rders, ¥ oucan send the tof sare how large is the rup- 


Set oan ue snag es 
ess the ¢1 you have paid us, and thus get yours free. 
"What We Olaini. A trats that cures, worn Ry ued night, 


no eha! x tter w ‘our tion ‘ou do scrotu: 
Ber be besh aetk fhe sermeestt yok bad {ho ruptare” Ess & ow nearthe mist? 




















REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


There is Money in Peaches, 

Not everywhere;: not on all kinds of 
soil; not in all situations; not in the hands 
of all men, but on favorable soils and con- 
ditions, convenient to good markets; not 
exposed to untimely frosts or to too low 
temperatures in winter, I believe that 
peaches are about as certain and profit- 
able a fruit crop as this climate can pro- 
duce. In the lake counties of Western 
New York and in some counties back from 
the lake I think the peach fails less fre- 
quently than either apples or plums. Per- 
haps it is not a more certain bearer than 
the pear but will produce more fruit be- 
fore it is ten years old than the pear and 
will bring the producer more money. It 
will do better, I think, on a naturally 
drained sandy loam than on.a heavier soil, 
but if the heavier soil is thoroughly under- 
drained it will grow well there. Were 
I a young or middle-aged man with a 
favorable soil and situation for the peach 
I would not hesitate to plant it quite ex- 
tensively and would set a new orchard 
about once in three years. Then, if the 
yellows should thin out the trees so much 
by the time they were eight or ten years 
old as to destroy their profit, I would dig 
the remnants out and raise other crops on 
the ground for a few years before replant- 
ing to peaches. 

There have been many profitable peach 
orchards in Monroe County this year. I 
visited one in the town of Irondequoit 
about two miles from the blue waters of 
Lake Ontario. It was owned by two ex- 
perienced and prosperous gardeners of that 
town and contained 23 acres in all, in 
three orchards of ten, six and seven acres 
respectively. The orchards had been trans- 
planted seven, five and four years. The 
latter two had certainly not reached full 
productiveness, nor had the first, unless 
the yellows shall too much reduce the num- 
bers of trees. The deadly disease, which 
has thus far baffled all efforts of scientists 
to discover cause or remedy, was claiming 
its victims and many large trees had been 
felled since the crop had been gathered. 
The soil in the peach orchards is a rich, 
sandy loam and had been kept thoroughly 
cultivated. The current year’s growth of 
wood and the large, luxuriant foliage gave 
no intimation of the unparalleled drouth 
that has afflicted that town the past 
season. ‘ 

I had heard big stories from dealers in 
town of the immense products of that 
orchard which they estimated at from ten 
to sixteen thousand dollars. I found one 
of the proprietors at home and told him of 
the stories I had heard. He thought they 
were greatly exaggerated, although they 
had drawn away large quantities, several 
loads a day. He said they had not had 
time to figure up yet but admitted that 
there must have been near 12,000 baskets 
and, as they sold at from 75 cents to $1.10 
a basket, they must have crowded pretty 
hard upon $10,000. Quite a proportion 
of the peaches were the Elberta and they 
were the largest and finest peaches that 
he ever saw. I saw many of them in 
market and ate some of them and they 
would certainly justify extravagant 
praise. They would keep nearly two 
weeks after they were picked and nearly 
a week after becoming soft, before decay- 
ing. They are not as juicy or so highly 
colored as Crawford’s Early, but the juice 
is thicker and more mucilaginous. _They 
are indeed a remarkable peach and will 
extend the season two or three weeks. 
We ate the last of Crawfords this year 
about the middle of September and the 
last of Elbertas October 6th. Last year 
the Elberta was a failure in this vicinity, 
dropping its leaves the latter part of May 
from the effects of the peach leaf-curl 
fungus, but that may not occur again in 
many years. In addition to the Crawford 
and Elberta they had some of the Crosby, 
a little later than Elberta, which they con- 
sider a good peach. Its flavor is certainly 
very good and, if it will bear enough to 
make it profitable it may prolong the sea- 
son a few days beyond that of Elberta. It 
is certainly much better than Stump the 
World or Smock, which come in at about 
the same time. There have been a num- 
ber of other paying crops of peaches in 
Irondequoit and neighboring towns this 
year. 

A VALUABLE APPLE ORCHARD. | 


On the fifth of October I went out ‘to 
Albion, Orleans Co., to get information 
about the apple crop this season. Apple 
buyers put forth such extravagant state- 
ments, through the city press, of the great 
abundance of apples in Orleans and Gen- 
esee Counties that one would be led to 
believe, were the statemgnts accepted, that 
the apple trees were breaking down under 
their precious burdens and that every one 
ean have apples to eat the coming winter 
almost free of cost. But one riding through 
the country under such an impression 
would soon become disabused, for where 
he passed one orchard tolerably well filled 
with fruit he would probably pass a dozen 
almost barren with a carpeting of dried 
grass and weeds. In the 32 miles from 
Rochester to Albion I passed one orchard 
that from the barrels scattered about and 
from the piles of fruit upon the ground 
seemed to have borne a fair crop and two 
or three others that. had, here and there 
a tree with some fruit upon it. 

Arriving at Albion I sought the resi- 
dence of Mr. Virgil Bogue, a long-time 
member of the Western New York Hor- 
ticultural Society, whom I had met many 
times at the annual meetings ofthe Society 
and who lives about a mile from the cen- 
ter of the village. His fine orchard of pears, 
plums and cherries had all been gathered 
and disposed of and apples were all that 
remained. But he introduced me to a neigh- 
boring firm of farmers, E. C. Grinnell 
and son, who have an orchard that it was 
a pleasure to look upon. The orchard or 
rather two orchards—contain in all ten 
acres of good loamy soil, with a clayey 
subsoil, that had been well cultivated 
through the season, consequently had not 
suffered from lack of moisture; an old 
orchard of very large trees that were 
getting a little too thick, but the branches 
are not yet intertocking. While the va- 
rieties were mainly Baldwins, Spys and 
Greenings there were also Roxbury Rus- 
sets, Kings, Fameuse, Holland Pippins 
and Tallman Sweetings. But few Bald- 
wins were bearing this year so that nearly 
one-half of the trees were fruitless, The 
Greenings had been gathered and I was 
invited into the barn te examine them in 
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| barrels. They had been picked and emp- 
tied into the barrels without assorting and 
will be assorted after picking is through. 
This seems to be the favorite method with 
most orchardists. and is a good way, I 
think. There were about 300 barrels of 
Greenings with a few other kinds and, as 
they came from the trees, were a remark- 
ably fine lot—large, smooth, free from 
scab-fungus, worm holes and other imper- 
fections. Still they are to be assorted 
into firsts and seconds, the latter being the 
smaller ones. There were also in the barn 
some very large and perfect Kings, 
Twenty-Ounce and Holland Pippins. They 
spray with fungicides and insecticides and 
cultivate frequently for preservation of 
moisture. 

Still hanging upon the trees were some 
fine Baldwins, Tallman Sweetings, F'am- 
euse and Roxbury Russets and in another 
orchard some of the finest Northern Spys 
I ever saw. The trees were very large and 
most of them heavily loaded and yet the 
fruit was large and highly colored. The 
Spy is my favorite winter apple and I 
felt well repaid for my journey out there 
by the sight of those beautiful apples. 
They ought to bring a high price. I un- 
derstand that they will be put in cold stor- 
age and held for the maximum price. For 
the last 15 years, with the single excep- 
tion of the year 1890, those orchards have 
yielded from 300 to 1,500 barrels of fruit 
annually. They probably paid best of any 
crop on the farm. 


A SUCCESSFUL HORTICULTURIST. 


Mr. Virgil Bogue began ‘business as a 
nurseryman, with limited means, on 
twenty acres of land, some of it not of the 
best quality. That nursery he has grad- 
ually changed into a productive and profit- 
able fruit orchard. All the fruit, save a 
few winter apples, had been gathered and 
marketed when I saw the orchard, Octo- 
ber 5th, but he gave me some account of 
his sales. He had recently shipped two 
car-loads of pears, which sold for $900— 
the Duchess for $500 and the Bartletts 
for $400. He had also sold 6,000 baskets 
of plums, shipped to forty different towns 
in six different States, for which he re- 
c¢ived a very handsome sum which he re- 
quested me not to make public. Earlier 
in the season he sold a great many cher- 
ries. His plums were mainly Bradshaw, 
Reine Claude, Grand Duke, Lombard, ete. 
He thinks a great deal of Grand Duke 
and Reine Claude, although Lombard is 
probably the most productive. 


There is ‘a flourishing cherry orchard of 
Yellow Spanish, Montmorency Ordinaire 
and a red sour cherry which he calls 
“Dewey” which he says is as large as 
Montmorency and three times as produc- 
tive. If ‘such is the case it must be a 
marvel of productiveness. He does not 
know where it originated. The Yellow 
Spanish is a large yellow cherry with red 
cheeks, one of the finest and most de- 
licious, when well grown and ripened, of 
any in the catalogue. Its worst failing is 
a tendency to rot before ripening. Mr. 
Bogue says*that they do not rot on_ his 
ground. If that is the case it must be 
valuable. He considers the cherry a profit- 
able fruit. 


The fruit trees in this orchard were 
planted -as the nursery trees were re- 
moved, in some cases nursery trees being 
left standing in nursery rows and do not 
make so symmetrical an orchard as if they 
were all planted at once in an open field. 
Pears and plums are eight feet apart in 
rows sixteen and one-half feet apart, the 
two species alternating in the closer rows. 
I do not know as anything is gained by it 
unless it admits closer planting. It is be- 
lieved that more grass will grow upon an 
acre if several different varieties are sown 
than if but one. No great labor has been 
expended in pruning the ‘pears, merely 
cutting out the dead branches and those 
crowding and they have borne well. There 
are a good many Seckels in the orchard 
and Mr. B. finds them a profitable pear. 

A small apple orchard on the lot was 
bearing a moderate crop of Northern Spys 
of very fine quality and fair Roxbury Rus- 
sets, Mr. B. has applied a great deal of 
stable manure and wood ashes on the lot 
and kept it well worked. He sprays care- 
fully, using white arsenic and potash 
instead of Paris green for insects. The 
potash is to aid in the solution of the 
arsenic. A novel feature I observed in the 
orchard was a number of small poultry 
houses, capable of sheltering a d6zen or 
two of fowls, with roost and nests, scat- 
tered through the middle of the orchard, in 
which he keeps through the summer sea- 
son from one to two hundred fowls to 
roam over the orchard and pick up insects. 

I suspect that that fruit orchard is a 
mine of wealth to its owner, bringing in 
a fine annual income, and will continue 
to inerease in productiveness for many 
years to come. 





Praise of the Apple. 





The old Scandinavians believed that the 
gods subsisted Wholly upon apples, and 
that it was through the peculiar proper- 
ties communizated by this queen of fruits 
that they acquired the wisdom which they 
imparted to men. 

The acids of apples are exceedingly use- 
ful through their stimulating influence 
upon the kidneys, whereby poisons are re- 
moved from the body, and the blood and 
tissues purified. The acids of apples are 
all highly useful as a means of disinfect- 
ing the stomach, since the ordinary germs 
that grow -in the stomach, producing bil- 
iousness, headache and other troubles, will 
not grow in fruit juice or fruit pulp.— 
Editorial in Good Health. 





Making Cider. 





The earliest pressing of cider is always 
the poorest. This is owing to the fact 
that windfalls and green apples are used, 
which contain a much less proportion of 
sugar than ripe apples; consequently the 
cider is sour and watery. If the apples 
are well matured but green, their cider 
product can be greatly improved by throw- 
ing them in small piles in the orchard and 
allowing to ripen. If a first-class cider is 
desired,- the apples ‘should be selected as 
carefully -as if to be offered for sale. If 
you have been in the habit of throwing in 
all sorts of fruit, half matured, partially 
rotten, and all, and so making your cider, 
just by way of experiment clean out your 
press well and fill it with well selected 
apples, free from dirt, and filter the juice 
through clean muslin. The result may be 
a surprise. 





Music is said to have caused the death 
of a beautiful three-year-old filly at Flor- 
ence, Ala., the other day. A farmer drove 
the valuable young mare into town, and, 
as he was driving up the principal street, 
a brass band suddenly struck up its blat- 
ant music. The mare had never heard 
any sound like that before, and so startled 
was she that she dropped. dead in the 
shafts of the trap. A veterinary surgeon 
who examined the carcass declared that 
the mare had died of heart failure, due to 
excitement caused by the sound of the 
unaccustomed music of the brass band. 





Curiosity has a peculiar way of getting 
the better of discretion. 





For the land’s sake — use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 





-a feature of the market. 








BARGAINS IN STAMPS: © 


St. Louis Man Makes a Living in 
_@ Queer Way. 





Nearly everybody has laughed at the 
story of the woman who carried her shop- 
ping experiences into the shop of her 
Uncle Sam and-_ inquired, innocently 
enough, of the stamp clerk if she could get 
stamps at a reduction if she purchased 
them in large lots. Then when he said, 
with an attempt at pleasantry, “Well, not 
to-day, madam,” she sweetly inquired: 
“When is your bargain day?” Probably 
not one of those who have laughed at the 
story knew that the lady was not far from 
an original idea whose adoption is now 
giving a St. Louisan an excellent living. 
He drives “bargains” in stamps. That St. 
Louisan is E. 8. Plummer, whose home is 
on Aubert avenue, and office on Commer- 
cial street. His calling as a stamp broker 
is a most novel one. He has hundreds of 
customers, both in St. Louis and other 
cities, and his Wusiness has so increased 
that he now has an Wastern correspond- 
ent. He is literally in the “wholesale 
stamp business,” but does a good “retail” 
business, too. It is not on a smal! scale, 
as might be imagined, but his stamp trans- 
actions involve the transfer of thousands 
of dollars in cash. He does not buy rare 
stamps, foreign stamps or any other kind 
of stamps except those used for letter post- 
age in the United States. A recent pur- 
chase by Mr. Phimmer of $4,460 worth 
of 2c. stamps from a Philadelphia concern, 
and the fact that he disposed of the con- 
signment in less than a week, will give an 
idea of the magnitude reached by his busi- 
ness. Last year he paid out over $100,000 
for stamps to different St. Louis concerns, 
and the present year he expects to pass 
that point. 

(If gy ae rom to sell, BH. 8S. Plum- 
mer, St. Louis, Mo., is the m 
n Biitor.) ' 2 an who buys. 





Operating on a Christian Scien- 
tist. 





The Jovial Dentist is a scientist, and, 
presumably, a Christian, but the ways of 
vod Christian Scientists are a mystery to 

im. 

“The other day,” he said, “one of the 
leading Christian Scientists in Buffalo 
came to me to get some work done. He 
needed it badly. 

“*You are a Christian Scientist, are you 
not?” I asked him. 

“He admitted it, thanking God that he 
was not as some other men are. 

“*Am I right,’ I asked, as I made ready 
to operate on him, ‘in understanding that 
you deny the existence of disease” 

“ *Yes,’ he said, ‘there is no disease.’ 

“Then, my friend, why do you come to 
have this tooth operated on?” 

“Well, he evaded the question; said that 
it was difficult to shed light on minds that 
had not beeen touched by grace, and inti- 
mated that his time was limited. So was 
mine, and I said no more, but put on the 
forceps and did my duty. 

“How he yelled! You could have heard 
him a block off, I haven’t had a patient 
in a year that made such a fuss. 

“*My dear sir,’ I asked, soothingly, as 
he quieted down, ‘am I right in under- 
standing that in your view there is no 
such thing as pain?’ 

“He gave me a grieved look, thought 
awhile, and said: 

“*With more perfect mental control I 
should have felt none.’ 

““*Would more perfect mental control,’ I 
—" ‘have kept your tooth from decay- 
ing?’ 

““"T fear I cannot make you understand,’ 
he said, and off he went. And ’pon my 
soul,” ruminated the Jovial Dentist, “I 
fear he couldn’t.”—Buffalo Express. 





Delicious Fruit Which Fills the 
Trees as Peaches, 





Hale, of Connecticut, has begun this 
summer to put on the market another new 
crop and one for which the public will be 
equally grateful. 

He is now bringing into the town 
daily fine Japanese plums. This is the 
first year when the trees were fruited in 
sufficient quantities to make his product 
The Japanese 
plum is of good size and handsome color, 
but these qualities are forgotten when the 
fruit is tasted. Its flavor is delicious and 
the fruit is one of the most palatable pro- 
duced. z 

The public has been buying tasteless 
California plums and has not yet all caught 
on to what these Japanese plums are, but, 
as soon as the discovery becomes general, 
there will not be plums enough to go 
around, no matter how many are raised. 

The plums are more hardy than peaches, 
as it is evidenced by the fact that this year 
Mr. Hale is picking great quantities of 
plums while all his peaches on that level 
were killed off by the cold. It is an inter- 
esting illustration of the way Hale per- 
severance works that these trees, now 
crowded with choice fruit, were planted 
in such sandy and unsatisfactory land that 
the idea of putting anything at all there 
was laughed at when they were set out. 
Now they are a sight to behold. The plums 
fill the trees as the peaches do in a good 
year and they make a beautiful sight.— 
Hartford Courant. 
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Birds are on their Southward 
Journey. 








Everyone has seen the wild geese flying 
high in air in a straight unbroken V, going 
North in March and April or returning in 
October. Sportsmen, at least, are keenly 
alive to the southward journey of duck 
and snipe and plover, but the bird-lover is 
more concerned with the returning hosts 
of finches and thrushes, of vireos and 
warblers. There are birds passing through 
here every spring and fall which nest 
north of the Arctic circle and spend the 
winter as far South as the Argentine Re- 


Lazy Liver 


“i have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver, which produces consti 
tion. I found CASCARETS to beall ze cla 
for them, and secured such relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com- 
pletely cured. I shali only be too glad to rec- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented.’’ J.A SMITE. 

2920 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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public. For countless generations they 
and.t ancestors have made this trip 
yearly, arriving at their destination at 
either end of the route with the punctual- 
ity of the fast mail.’ Some of them stay in 
their summer homes only long enough to 
rear their single brood of young and then 
start’ southward. Others remain unti; 
driven south by lack of food. Already we 
have with us of the migrating warblers 
the golden-winged, the chestnut-sided, the 
black-throated green, the magnolia, the 
Blackburnian, the Wilson’s, the Canadian, 
the black-throated blue, and the parula. 
Of these an occasional pair of the first 
three nest in this vicinity, but most of 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
_ Dept. GG 170 Elm St., New York City, 


NomeGomfort Range} 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel 
and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- | 
ed combination gee extra heavy fire linings, dust- 
proof oven, quick baker, easy to e, economical 
with fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Sold everywhere ata uniform price, with heavy steel 
and copper ware, delivered and put up from 
wagons only. 


Nearly Half a Million 
Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
California Mid- Winter Fair; World's Centennial Cotton 
Exposition ; Industrial Exposition, Toronto, and West- 
ern Fair Association, London, Canada; Nebraska Agri- 
pon at pa “= cones begs meg = cot algae “ 

Mattahoochee Valle Xpositio and the 
Alabama ‘State Agricultural Society, ae ts. 


For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 66 MAIN ST., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
Poid-Up Capital, One Million Doliars, 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Our C. A. Green is using one of these ranges. He finds it one of the best and most durable of all kitchen stova 
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white with broad borders of black. The 
young Canadian and golden-winged war- 
blers are much like their fathers’ and 
mothers.—New York Post. 
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Train No St. Louis 


Vestibule 
Leaves Buffalo daily 7:15 A. 
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Train. No. 5 Pett, 


Leaves Buffalo daily at 2 P. M. 
ing cars and free reciining chai 
in Detroit at 10 P. M., Chicago 7 


Train No. 9 ¥#** ™ai 


Leaves Buffalo daily 8:10 P. M.; 
ers Chicago; Wagner sleeper 
8t. Louis. Reclining chair car K 
8t. Louis. Arrives Detroit 2:40 
Chicago 10:55 A. M., arrives St. Li 
arrives Kansas City 9:45 P. M 
7:35 A. M. 


Founded 1864. 
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DARRIOS DIAMONDS STARTLE THE WORLD. 
JEWELERS CONFUSED! PAWNBROKERS PUZZLED! 


At last the secret of making a perfect imitation of a Diamond has been discovered. For ages Chemists 
have been trying to effect artificial carbonization, thereby producing a Genuine Diamond int 
brief space of time, in a Laboratory, rather than secure the same product, the result of centu 
delay in forming in the bowels of the earth, That a perfect artificial Diamond should now 
brought forth in view of the wonderful assistance that electricty has lent to modern science 
no more remarkable than the telegraph, telephone, phonograph. moving pictures or other won 
erful and startling achievements, which were impossible a few years ago. 


To quickly introduce my ory, Dllustrated Magazine, I sha]l give-ewa 
” _ 100,000 of these Genuine Darrios Diamonds. These are the mo 

expensive presents éver given free to increase circulation of a 

magazine, but if I can get my Magazine introduced into every locality I will soon make up wha 
loose on these Diamonds by what I will make on increased subscriptions, and from 
big prices I will get for advertising when I havealarge circulation. I aim bound to putmy 
Magazine on top and willing to spend any amount to get it in the lead quickly. | positively 
shall not go back on this offerne matter what it costs, and if you send only 25c. to pay fora 
years subscription (regular price 50c.) to my Illustrated Magazine, I will send you hy retum 
mail, absolutely free of charge, a beautifully brilliant Genuine Darrios Diamond, mounted 
in a High Grade Gold Filled Ring, guaranteed to wear well for five years. This is an 
tonishing offer and is bound to create a wonderful sensation among magazine publishers, and I am sure 
that each person who receives a Diamond Free will feel so grateful toward me, and will be © 
delighted with my Magazine that he will show it to all his friends and reccommend it, and I will 
make money out of it in the end. I guarantee entire satisfaction. 1f you say you are not more 
Shan pleased I will refund your money in full and make you a present of my Magazine. 

Send your name to-day as the Diamonds will not last long. 


J. B. NICHOLS, PUBLISHER, DEPT. §§, 168 ELM ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR CRAZY WORK. 


A big poctoge of beautiful Silk Remnants, from 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed, prepared from ; 
large accumulation of silks especially adapted for all kinds of fancy work. We give more than double all 
other offer, and the remnants are all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and designs. Send 25 cents in sil er of 
stamps to Paris Silk Company, Box 3045, New York City, N. ¥. This concern is reliable and the packag? 
of astonishing value. 
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“Did you see anything of a stray pig 
along the road?” asked the farmer of an 


_Inishman who was passing. 


“Begorry,” replied the son of Brin, ‘an’ 
how would Oi be afther knowin’ a sthray 
pig from any other pig?’—New York 
Evening World. 


A man in Montrose County knows how 
to pluck and market apples. He treats 
his apples as if they were jewels, his — 

e 
employs experienced and careful men. His 
fruit is picked by hand as fast as it ripens. 
The perfect apples are wrapped in paper 
and packed in boxes which are sent to cold 
storage houses and kept in an even tem- 
perature of about forty degrees until the 
market is favorable. Then they are 
shipped to.Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
and other cities. There is always a de- 
mand for them both at home and abroad, 
and some years the crop has brought as 
much as $10,000, more than half of which 
is profit. — 


Dr. John Watson (‘Ian Maclaren”) who 
has recently been making a lecturing tour 
in this country, upon his return to Eng- 
land, speaking to his congregation in Liv- 
erpool on his trip to the United States, 
among other things said this: ‘Among 


‘many things he had seen in America, one 


thing which had greatly startled him was 
the power of the secular spirit and the 
weakness of the Christian Church. In 
that country men were devoted to money 
in a way he could not have imagined. The 
power of money permeated all society; in 
politics, high ideals were almost stifled, for 
every man had his end to serve, and the 
Christian Church was, to a considerable 
extent, conducted as a large business con- 
cern.’ 


If- you want to do a real humane act 
this hot weather don’t forget to give your 
dog and cat a drink regularly. Nobody 
expects their horses and cows to find water 
for themselves, but few people realize how 
eats and dogs suffer for water in the sum- 
mer time. Even in winter how frequently 
you will see dogs trying to get a drink by 
licking the snow; just try it yourself and 
see how unsatisfactory it is. It sounds 
queer—but it’s true—there is a cat that 
comes to this office regularly, goes to the 
water pipe and begs for a drink as plainly 
as a human being, says the Holly Inde- 
pendent. This she has done as often as 
twice a day, and we have been astonished 
at the amount of water the poor creature 
would drink on these hot days. 


—The foot of a horse is one of the most 
ingenious and unexampled pieces of 
mechanism in animal structure. The hoof 
contains a series of vertical and thin lam- 
inae of horn, amounting to about five hun- 
dred and forming a complete lining to it. 
In) this are fitted as many laminae be- 


longing to the coffin bone, while both sets 


are elastic and adherent. The edge of a 
quire of paper, inserted leaf by leaf into 
another, will convey a sufficient idea of 
the arrangement. Thus the weight of the 
animal is supported by as many elastic 
springs as there are laminae in all the 
feet, amounting to about four thousand, 
distributed in the most secure manner, 
since every spring is- acted on in an oblique 
direction. AR 
ee St RG at 5 ae © xt Be 4 
England have led 
to the préparation of tables showing the 


“full-term ‘of life’ for man, and other 


mammals, based upon the theory that there 
is a fixed ratio between the period re- 
quired to reach. maturity and the total 
length’ of life. Accident, disease and so 
forth have to be eliminiated from the cal- 
culation. According to these tables, only 
‘one ‘animal exceeds man in its full life 
term, namely, the elephant. For man the 
theory makes the average term about 
ninety years, and for the elephant some- 
thing over one hundred years. Next to 
man, in longevity, come the camel and the 
Arabian horse, whose term of life is about 
forty-two years. 


“The girls of Honolulu are handsome, 
black-eyed damsels,” writes a Kansas sol- 
dier boy, “but they hardly compare with 
the young ladies at home in refinement and 
education. I am gpeaking now of the na- 
tive girls. They are accomplished swim- 
mers, however, and for a nickel will dive 
into the water at any time. It does not 
take'them long to undress, for what gar- 
ments they wear are very light and short 
at both ends. If you throw a silver dime 
into the water where it is twenty feet 
deep they will dive in head first and bring 
it up. One of them asked the boys if the 
American girls made much money diving 
after nickels!’ 


On one of the rainy days last week a : 


lady who is engaged at a downtown office 
in Chicago wondered how she was going 
to get home. She usually kept an um- 
brella at the office, but had forgotten to 
bring it down after the last rain. 

“George,” she called to the janitor, who 
was passing, “please go see if you can’t 
find me an umbrella somewhere.” 

George returned presently with the cov- 
eted shelter and handed it to her. There 
was something about it which attracted 
her attention and, looking at the. tiny 
name plate, she saw her own name, 
“Susan,” engraved thereon. 

“Why, George,” she exclaimed, “where 
did you get this umbrella? It’s one I lost 
over a year ago.” 

“Is ’at so, Miss Roberts? Well, ah’m 
mighty glad ah foun’ ’t .out. Do yuh 
know, ah been tryin’ fo’ ovah a year t’ 
think who ’t was I bah’ed ’at umb’ella 
f’om.”’ 


The humane sitle of Dewey’s character 
is remarkably large, says the Independent. 
No naval personage in history seems to 
have had a higher regard for others and 
especially for subordinates. In his boy- 
hood he saved two or three friends from 
drowning at the risk of his own life. Dur- 
ing the Rebellion he sprang into the Miss- 
issippi and rescued a poor drowning sailor. 
In the Bay of Biscay--he ‘left the quarter- 
deck and climbed the rigging in the face 
of a tempest in order to. encourage’ some 
green seamen who were appalled by the 
danger of the task. 

At Trieste the reporters of both the Ital- 
jan and Austrian press called upon the 
Austrian admiral while he was in port, 
“and were not only not allowed to see that 
dignitary, but were even forbidden to go on 
board the ship. . They said nothing about 
the slight, because .official. conduct of this 


sort is very common under modern Euro-' 


pean military rule. The following week 
the Olympia arrived, and, summoning up 
their courage, ‘the reporters visited - Ad- 
miral Dewey. | They. were received with 
the courtesy which is always shown upon 
an American man-of-war, ‘and, to their un- 
speakable delight, they were invited by 
the admiral into his own cabin, and there 





entertained with rare hospitality. 





In his wife’s employ was an Irish ser- 
vant, who one day asked leave to attend 
the “wake” of a favorite cousin. The 
desired permission was granted,. and 
Norah graced the melancholy feast clad 
in’ her Sunday best. A few weeks later 
she announced to her mistress that she 
must leave her within a month, “Are you 
dissatisfied with your work or your wages, 
Norah?” asked the minister’s wife, taken 
by surprise, and sorry to lose a faithful 
Servant. “Oh, no, mem!” said Norah, 
quickly, “but I’m going to be merried to 
my cousin’s widower.” “‘Isn’t it rather 
sudden, Norah?” asked the mistress, . “It’s 
kind of suddint to me, mem,” said Norah, 
twisting the corners of her apron, “but 
*taint to him. He says I was the life of 
the wake, mem, and he marked me whilst 
he was mourning.”—Youth’s Companion, 


A woman ata literary reception in Lon- 
don said she had heard the American 
“hosier poet” read at Hxeter hall. “How 
curiéus that a hosier should become your 
poet laureate in America,” she said. The 
American to whom she spoke did not 
know what she meant until she said that 
her. favorite among the “hosier poet’s” 
poems was “When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkin.” Then he exclaimed that it was 
“Riley, . the Hoosier poet.” “Oh, you 
Americans have such a queer way of pro- 
nouncing things,” said the woman. “Yes, 
but Mr. Riley is not a hosier, he is——” 
began the American. But she cut the ex- 
planation short with: “Oh, I see; it is a 
joke, then; you Americans are so funny. 
I suppose you think Mr. Riley is a blue- 
stocking, and so you call him a hosier.”— 
Argonaut. f 


The open-air treatment of consumptives 
is the one most generally and highly ap- 
proved by the medical faculty. Why not 
then adopt it for cattle, with such modi- 
fications as the difference in circumstances 
may require? At first, it would have to 
be tried as an experiment. Our Indians 
and wild animals both alike suffer serious- 
ly from consumption when closely housed. 
Why it is that the horse does not do so 
might prove a profitable subject for inves- 
tigation. What we propose as an experi- 
ment in the treatment of cases of bovine 
tuberculosis would be to substitute for the 
usual] stable a low shed, with a tight roof, 
open on all sides, and surrounded at a suit- 
able distance by a wind-break consisting 
of a high, close board fence, or a thick 
hedge, abundant bedding, and, if need be, 
some clothing. Dishorning would be essen- 
tial, as we would allow the cattle liberty 
within the inclosure, thus restoring to 
them as far as possible, their natural con- 
ditions of living.. Such a mode of life con- 
tinued for generations, would tend to pro- 
duce a warmer coat of hide and hair. Di- 
gestion would be so strengthened that the 
cattle would be able to dispose of a larger 
proportion of reughage profitably. If the 
experiment should prove a _ success, it 
would then become a live question. whether 
the same treatment would not be better 
for all cattle, more especially if com- 
menced at the time of birth—Rural New 
Yorker. 


When I was a young man knocking 


about the country, working for farmers of 


high and low degree, I learned that the 
easiest way to hold.a place was to do my 
work carefully and intelligently, while the 
quickest way to lose it was to be careless, 
slovenly and ugly.. When I took it into 
my head to look for easy places and soft 
snaps I found the place crowded with 
dudes and men who wanted ‘to wear nice 
clothes and have nice white hands. They 
were willing to “‘accept”’ nice easy places 
for wages that an honest Chinaman would 
turn up his nose at. When I turned aside 
to look for honest hard work—faithful, in- 
telligent service for fair wages—I found 
abundant room for my elbows. I found 
there was quite a demand for skilled, 
tractable, careful farm-hands, and that 
such commanded the highest wages, even 
if they were only medium-sized men. 

The same conditions exist to-day. There 
are a hundred people hunting soft snaps 
to one looking for honest work. Careless, 
blundering, ignorant, unreliable farm- 
hands are abundant, but skillful, tract- 
able, honest hands are as scarce almost as 
hens’ teeth. The idéa that any soft ninny 
or common roustabout is good enough for 
a farm-hand has prevailed so long that 
most people imagine that the term “farm- 
hand’ represents that class. In this age 
of machinery farmers want men who are 
skilled in its use, and, above all, men who 
are reliable/ clean, steady; who know how 
to do good, thorough work, and will do it, 
even when left alone a week or two at a 
time; 

Floating.—“Enough champagne is drank 
yearly,” said the statistical person, ‘“‘to 
float the Oregon.” 

“T once floated a $5,000,000 Trust,” 
said the promotor, “on only three dozen 
quarts.” c 


“That was a queer dying request made 
by the famous Mr. Burkins.” 

“What was it?” 

“He said if a. bronze statue was ever 
made of him he wanted his tailor to mod- 
el the trousers.” 


Professor (examining the _ subject): 
“Now, this bump bespeaks combativeness 
—combativeness unusually developed.” 

Subject: ‘‘You’ve struck it this time; 
that’s where my wife hit me last night 
with a bed slat.” 


Dorothy: “Mamma, if I should die, 
would I go to heaven?” 

“Why, yes, darling; 
would.” 

“‘And if you should die, would you go to 
heaven, too.” 

“T hope so, dear.” 

“T hope so, too; because it would be 
very awkward for me to be known as the 
little girl whose mother is in hell.” 


of course you 


Editor Saturday Evening Post: 

In his article, Small Farming a Refuge 
from Poverty, Mr. John Habberton pre- 
sents in suggestive form some pertinent 
facts relating to the cultivation of the soil. 
I am led to ask why it is that farming 
as an occupation, or even the cultivation 
of the soil in a.small way and as a sec- 
ondary consideration, is so manifestly neg- 
lected? Why is it that the possibilities of 
the soil are not more generally recognized 
in our country? The drift seems ever 
toward the cities; the tendency is to pass 
by the very occupation upon which life de- 
pends, and ‘the only one in.-which the 
means of existence are gotten ‘af first 
hand. : 3 
Is not this neglect of the soil} in part, 
due to education, or rather to the want 
of education along the line of the subject 
in hand? If the fundamental printiples 
in agriculture were taught in our schools 
in an interesting and practicalway, would 
it not be a step in the right direction? ‘The 
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| need of some such instruction is, I think, 


apparent, especially so in the rural dis- 
tricts, . Again, is there not prevalent in 
our country a sentiment—or call it what 
you will—that the country is a “pokey” 
place to live in, that f mg is a menial 
occupation adapted to those of mediocre 
abilities? The press is certainly, wittingly 
or unwittingly, an exponent of this idea. 

Witness the cartons the country over 
in which the farmer plays a role. His 
name is “hayseed,” he is uncouth in his 
appearance and in dress, he speaks in a 
drawl, supposedly rural in its composition 
and in the thought it expresses. In fact, 
the newspaper type of a farmer is as easily 
recognizable as is that of ‘Uncle Sam.”’ In 
the made-to-order jokes or witticisms of 
the press the same disposition seems mani- 
fest to ridicule the farmer and his occupa- 
tion.—George G. McLean. 


(There are differences of opinion as to 
the wisdom of loading down the public 
school eurriculum with special studies, and 
the tendency seems to be toward greater 
simplicity and more thoroughness, to train- 
ing the scholars so that they may know 
how to study, and not to crowd them with 
a lot of things which they could not hope 
to learn in a few school terms. Tie ridi- 
cule seems to be firmly fixed in current 
literature, but it is mainly harmless. It 
does not detract from the dignity and gen- 
uine standing of the farmer, who is, after 
all, about the most independent soyereign 
in our population. He may not reach dan- 
gerous affluence, but he generally lives well 
and develops those fine traits of character 
and appreciation which make up about all 
that is worth living for. Pity for the 
farmer is in most cases misplaced, and he 
could easily turn the tables if he chose.) 


_The prevalent notion that there is an 
immense surplus of unmarried women in 
this country appears to be a mistake if 
the figures given by a contemporary are 
correct. There is no such excess of lone 
maidens; on the contrary the bachelors far 
outnumber them. At the present date 
there are in the United States 2,200,000 
more unmarried -men than women, the 
figures being 5,427,767 bachelors against 
3,224,494 spinsters of ages from twenty 
years upward. Thus it is obvious that if 
women do not find husbands it is not for 
lack of a plentiful supply of the article. 
What is required, seemingly, is a general 
migration of single women from the North 
and East to the great West, in parts of 
which there are ten available men to one 
maid. No State in the Union has as many 
unmarried women as bachelors—not even 
Massachusetts, where the figures are 
219,255 spinsters against 226,085 bachelors. 
Massachusetts is the banner State for 
bachelors. Next comes Rhode Island, 
where the excess of bachelors is 2 per 
cent. The excess of bachelors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 8 per cent., in North 
Carolina 7 per cent., in New Hampshire 9 
per cent., in Connecticut 20 per cent., in 
Maine 37 per cent. and in Vermont 54 per 
cent. In Maryland the bachelors’ surplus 
is 19 per cent., in New Jersey it is 22 per 
cent., in New York it is 26 per cent. and 
in Virginia it is 22 per cent. All of these 
are low percentages, so far as the superior- 
ity of bachelors in point of numbers is con- 
cerned. 





Preserving "Watermelon Rind. 


Pare off the green part from the water- 
melon rind, cut it in pieces, thin, and weigh 
them. For five pounds of rind put one 
quart of water with one pint of vinegar, 
over the fire; when it boils add the rind, 
boil ten minutes, remove it with a skim- 
mer and drain in a-.sieve. Place kettle 
with three and a half pounds of sugar and 
one pint of water over the fire, stir a few 
minutes, and when it boils add the melon 
pieces; add two ounces green ginger, 
cleaned and cut in slices, cook forty-five 
minutes, remove the melon pieces with a 
skimmer and lay them on a dish; reduce 
the syrup by boiling one-half, put the 
melon in glass jars and fill them to over- 
flowing with syrup.—Brooklyn Wagle. 





Have You Asthma in Any Form ? 


Medical Science at last reports a posi- 
tive cure for every form of Asthma in 
the West African Kola Plant, about which 
so much has lately been said in the med- 
ical journals. Its cures are really marvel- 
lous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Va., writes it cured him of Asthma 
of thirty years’ standing, and Mrs. EH. 
Johnson, of No. 417 Second St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., testifies that for years she 
had to sleep propped up in a chair. The 
Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred 
C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, of Washington, D. C., was also cured 
when he could not lie down for fear of 
choking, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, and others of our readers give ‘simi- 
lar testimony, proving it truly a wonderful 
remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in 
any form we advise you to send your ad- 
dress to the Kola Importing Company, 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, who to 
prove its power will send a Large Case 
by mail free to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who needs it. In re- 
turn they only request that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely send for it. 





Wholesale Prices on Harness. 


King Harness Co., of Owego, N. Y., sell 
direct to consumer their own custom-made 
oak. leather harness. Send 5c. for their 
148 page illustrated catalogue, giving more 
than 100 styles and prices. 

The publishers of this paper have had 
several sets and in every case found goods 
as represented. 
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Autumn, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
LUCY SELLS. 


O beautiful, sad and naeeee Autumn days, 
Thou comest heralded by the gentle rain. 
The farmer In no idle, dreaming praise, 
Joyously seeth around him teem 

Earth’s bright inheritance of golden grain, 
And ripening of the luscious fruits, 

Of an early harvest and a plenteous year. 


Now the corn in gathered shocks all round, 
As if guarding the golden pumpkins, 

That are scattered o’er the ground, 

Then the sky in its glory seems 

Like the realm of ‘some master poet’s mind, 
A shifting kingdom of splendid dreams, 
With fuller and fairer truths bebind. 


Where are the birds that woke the busy 


reaper ; 
And shook their slumber from their wings 

at morn? 
Where the spiders wove their shroud at night 
All now grows sunless, empty and forlorn. 
The thistle down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sails slowly by, noiselessly out of sight. 
There is no bud, no bloom upon the bowers. 


Alone from stubble field pipes quail, 

And droning of the honey bee is gone. 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 

And the grass blades’ tiny trumpters cease 
their hum. 

The gentle wind scattering beautiful leaves, 

That the silent spirit is painting now, 

In yellow and crimson in hours of ease. 


Amid all this, the center of the scene, 
Is the tired farmer, with a monotonous 


tread 
Still laboring on, with his joyless mein, 
And sees the winter close the autumn scene. 





THE POPULAR GIRL. 


She is Well Groomed Both in Soul 
and Body. 


One characteristic of the popular girl is 
repose. She has thorough command of 
herself and steers herself calmly through 
any and all situations. She is restful in 
these days of excitability, when animation 
is defined to mean a series of nervous 
twitches and meaningless grimaces and 
laughs. The popular girl has a pleasing, 
low-pitched voice which makes even com- 


monplace conversation pleasant to the ear. | 


There is nothing so wearing to the nerves 
as a high-pitched, sharp voice. It will not 
be excused even when accompanied by 
brilliancy of mind. 

But the popular girl knows how to talk. 
That does not mean that she talks when- 
ever she finds an opportunity, but that 
she uses discretion in her choice of sub- 
jects and talks just long enough and often 
enough to carry the impression that she is 
a brilliant conversationalist. She must be 
a good listener to do this. I remember 
meeting a man once, at dinner, who had 
the reputation of being a remarkably wise 
man. I was prepared for all sorts of en- 
joyment in the lucky ehance which would 
favor me with his acquaintance, and when 
I finally reached home began to analyze 
my impressions and dissect the man ac- 
cording to my habit. I was amazed to 
discover that, not only had he failed to 
advance an opinion of any kind, but he 
had not taken part in the rather brilliant 
conversation of the table—he had con- 
tented himself with merely looking wise. 
To this day I have honestly believed that 
his reputation depended upon nothing more 
solid than his ability to imitate the owl— 
a stupid bird, in my estimation. 

The popular girl is sure to be well 
groomed. ‘There is a wide difference be- 
tween a woman elaborately dressed and 
one who is well groomed. The former 
may not have a single mark of good 
grooming, and the latter may be clothed 
in nothing more expensive than a serge 
skirt and: cotton waist. I noted that dif- 
ference in the car yesterday morning. The 
passengers. were mostly feminine, and 
pretty gowns and hats were not lacking. 
Yet there was but one woman to whom 
the title “well groomed” could be applied, 
and she wore a crisp shirt waist and plain 
sailor hat. But she literally “stood out” 
from the group for sleekness and crispness 
and a generally faultléss appearance. Even 
her skin seemed different from that of the 
other women, although you would not have 
said that it was a very good one. Her hair 
was smooth and plain, and not nearly as 
pretty in color as some near her, and with 
all these drawbacks she made the other 
women look dowdy and careless. 

A popular girl always carries a whole- 
some, sweet expression on her face. A 
great many good hints might be taken 
from actresses, who are trained to have 
command over their facial muscles. Partly 
from habit and partly because they take 
some degree of pride. in making themselves 
attractive to the public, an actress is 
almost always very nice to look upon in 
private life. That is one reason why they 
retain their youth and whatever beauty 
they have until late in life.—Philadelphia 
Times. 





Irishman vs. Bull, 


“TJ never hear the ancient saw about 
‘taking the bull by the horns,’” began 
Buggins, briskly, as the conversation in 
his corner of the club room began to lag, 
“but what I am reminded of a character- 
istic story about an Irishman (the Irish 
are partial to bulls, you know) who rashly 
attempted to perform the feat in question 
—not figuratively, but literally—with the 
result that the bull, resenting such famil- 
iarity, charged on his tormentor, and by a 
simple toss of his head suddenly deposited 
Patrick, or whatever his name was, on 
the opposite side of a six-foot fence some 
dozen or fifteen feet away. 

“The Emerald-Islander was considerably 
shaken up and bewildered by his unex- 
pected journey through the air and the 
abrupt manner in which he had brought 
up on his back in the adjoining field, and 
several minutes elapsed before he had re- 
covered his senses sufficiently to get up 
and inquire into the affair. When he had 
finally crawled painfully to his feet the 
fizst thing that lawned on his dazed vision 
was the still enraged bovine on the other 
side of the high rail fence, bellowing and 
pawing up the landscape. 

“Tt took the puzzled son of the old sod 
some time to figure out just what had hap- 
pened, but after several minutes of hard 
cogitation, , accompanied by vigorous’ 
scratching of the head, he finally solved 
the mystery, or thought he did, and with 
true Celtic philosophy he announced: 

“ ‘Be jabers, the bull is on the t’other 
side of the fence all right, an’ Oi must’ve 
t’rowed him there before I became insin- 
sible. But it give me ‘a moighty har-rd 
twist of it ter git him over, so it did; an’ 
now, by the powers, the ugly divil kin 
stay there till doomsday. before Oi’ll climb 
over an’ t’row him back.’ 

“And well satisfied with his exploit, Pat 
limped away.”—Will 8. Gidley in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





The Rathbun Blackberry. 


This has proved an unexpectedly favor- 
able season for developing blackberry 
fruits in this locality. The uninterrupted 
dry weather at blooming time permitted a 
heavy crop to set, although the plants ap- 
peared to suffer considerably from lack of 
moisture. The abundant rains which have 





continued to fall /since early July, have 
brought the berries forward to fine ma- 


How He Quit: 





Some women have very wise heads, A 
lady in Southern Ohio whose husband was a 
veritable tobacco fiend worked a very ingen- 
ious little scheme and now she enjoys a 
decent atmosphere at home and doesn’t have 
to clean foul smelling spittoons. In a recent 
letter she explains how she cured her hus- 
band and doubtless other women will be in- 
duced to follow her example. She writes: 
“Although you do not expect to hear from 
me again, I feel like telling you what your 
grand remedy, Tobacco-Specific, has done for 
my husband. I do not yet feel like telling 
him what has .wrought the change in his 
life, but I must tell somebody to relieve my 
mind, so I write you. You may remember 
that I got a sample of your remedy, some 
time since. I gave it to him in his tea 
and coffee, He at once informed me that 
the coffee seemed to agree with him better 
than usual. The remedy seemed to be de- 
manded by his stem, and from the first 
dose I could see improvement in the condi- 
tion of his nervous system. He smoked and 
chewed tobacco incessantly, smoking the very 
strongest cigars hegcould get, sometimes re- 
marking that he could not get them too 


Woman's Clever Plan that Cured Her Husband 
Without His Discovering the Secret. = 


the remedy into his coffee. He took it with- 
out knowing it, and improved from the very 
first day. I sent for a full package, and 
with that alone he has completely regained 
his former health, is ten years younger. He 
says the change has all come about through 
his stopping tobacco, and he thinks he sim- 
ply got disgusted with it and stopped-it him- 
self. I could see the effects of the remedy 
day by day, and I think it is certainly the 
most valuable ‘discovery in medicine ever 
brought to my notice. We are happy again, 
and only you and I know the reason. May. 
you ever prosper. Yours, Mrs. R. J. Goettle, 
Winton Place, Hamilton Co., Ohio.” 


A free trial b ceres of the remedy will be 
mailed prepaid upon application to Rogers 
Drug & Chemical Co., 328 Fifth and Race 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. This will help any 
woman to solye the problem of curing her 
husband, son or brother of a habit that un- 
dermines the health, leaving the body sus- 
ceptible to numerous lingering and dangerous 
diseases. It will cure even the confirmed 
cigarette fiend and is a God-send to mothers 
who have growing boys addicted to that 





strong. With some doubt, I began putting 


habit. 
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turity; even neglected bushes of discarded ! 
varieties, which have borne only nubbins 

for years, are ripening berries of good size 

and. flavor. Allowance must be made, 

therefore, for the unusually favorable 

showing made by the Rathbun, which was 

first planted here last year on a rather 

poor, stony slope, where a previous plant- 

ing of Lovett blackberries had starved out, | 
two years before. In the meantime, the; 
plot has been renovated by plowing under 

a fair growth of Crimson clover, followed 

by corn, which treatment has nearly erad- 

icated the undesired variety. 

It is very seldom that blackberries pro- 
duce enough to warrant commercial pick- 
ing the second year, .but the Rathbun 
ripened so many fine berries on the slender 
canes of last year’s growth, that it 
was found profitable to market them. This ! 
variety appears to possess rather excep- | 
tional vigor. The canes are green in color, 
upright in growth, stout and rather thorny. 
The berries reach the very largest size I 
have yet seen in this fruit, and are thick 
and chunky in form. ‘The drupes compos- 
ing the berry are very large, resembling 
those of the dewberry. They color up a} 
fine glossy. black while still firm enough 
to make an excellent shipping fruit. When 
fully ripe and tender, the quality is ex- ' 
cellent, the dewberry flavor being quite 
pronounced. 

If the Rathbun should prove, on .ex- 
tended‘ trial, to be sufficiently productive, © 
and possess the requisite staying. power as 
regards longevity and resistance to dis- 
ease and frust, it may prove an acquisition 
of importance. From this scant experi- 
ence, I can say that it is a promising 
variety of rather coarse appearance, but 
it produces well, sells well, and tastes ex- 
céedingly well as grown. under the condi- 
tions above detailed, 


j 





Fruits for Children. 


A great many people are afraid to give 
young children the fruit they need lest it 
should induce intestinal ‘troubles. The 
American Cultivator says: But.in the sea- 
son of fruit that which is well ripened is 
far more healthful than the piece of cake 
or pie that are substituted for it. Weil 
ripened fruit never injures children past 
the age when they are weaned, if given 
with the skin and seeds removed. It is the 
indigestible skin of fruits that injures the 
intestines. Oblige the child to masticate 
its food, giving a piece of bread and butter 
or a piece of wholesome cake, and requir- 
ing the child to take an alternate mouthful 
of one.of these with the fruit. 





Source of Well-known Proverbs. 


Nine persons out of ten attribute the 
well-known expression, “Man preposes, but 
God disposes,’”’ to the Bible, but it was the 
good Thomos a Kempis who said it in his 
“Tmitation of Christ.” Another often-used 
expression is ‘‘Comparisions are. odious.” 
This is properly so far as English literature 
is concerned, attributed to John Fortescue, 
who flourished in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, but we. find it in Cervantes, 
Marlowe, Burton and Herbert, while Hey- 
wood has it among his proverbs. Shak- 
speare in his “Much Ado About Nothing” 
paraphrased it into “Comparisons are 
odorous,” and in this form the saying has 
almost as much currency as in the original. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child’ is 
generally thought to be a text from the 
Bible. And in substance it is, for King 
Solomon. said, “He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son,” but it is found in Butler’s 
“Hudibras” in the neater form in which it 
is usually quoted.—Woman’s Home Com: 
panion. 





A Wondertul Shrub. 


In the new botanic petra © the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, found on the Ganges River, East India, 
medical science has found a True Specific cure for 
that e class of diseases caused by Uric Acid 
in the Blood, or disordered action of the Kid- 
neys. For the benefit of any of our readers who 
may besuffering from Bright's Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney or Bladder Disorders, Pain in 
Back, Gravel and similar disorders, we desire to 
state that the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 547 Fourth Avenue, New York. so far are 
the only importers of the Kava-Kava in the 
United States,and they will gladly send a free 
treatment thereof by mail, pre , to any suf- 
ferer who applies for the same. They do this 
entirely to prove you that this wonderful 
new remedy does ali that is claimed for it, and 
they will only ask in return that you will tell 
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Why Canned Fruit Spoils. 





A good deal of the canned fruit spoils 
before it is used, and some housewives 
expecting this do not put sugar in at can- 
ning time so as to save that much if the 
fruit does spoil. The causes which make 
fruit spoil in the can are usually simple. 
The greatest is poor rubbers, which per- 
mit the air to enter. Another fruitful 
cause is that the fruits were too ripe and 
fermentation had already. commenced. 
The cans should be allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours before being put away 
in a dark-eloset, and if they are sticky »r 
show any signs of a leak they should be 
condemned, and the fruit either eaten up 
at once or canned over again. Canned 
fruits always keep better in the dark, and 
the lack of this sometimes causes trouble. 





Spanish Proverbs. 


‘Are cert1in proverbs an index to the busi- 
ness capacity and integrity of a, nation? 
California Fruit Grower’ could offer’ many 
reasons why an affirmative answer should 
be given to this question and knows no 
reason why they should not be. “Here 
are a few Spanish proverbs: 

Poorhouses are filled with the honestest 
people. 

Renounce the devil and you shall wear 
a shabby cloak. ‘ 

The good man’s son inherits .poverty. 

Alas for the son whose father went to 
heaven. 

Blessed is the son: whose father went to 
the devilac? os vlernicesias Bue 

The official who. cannot lie may as well 
be out of the world.  . 

He who doesnot, lie-does not: come of 
good blood: 

Gold is omnipotent, and the ducat is his 
lord lieutenant. i ; : 

The magistrate’s son géts out. of every 
scrape. a ie 

He goes safely to trial whose father is 
a judge. 5 4x svisaceled 





For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s Fer- 





your friends about it when cured yourself. 
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The circulation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horit- 
cultural paper published in America. 
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What to Do Next. 





We are now mailing the premium 
plants of Red Cross currants where sub- 
scribers are entitled to them. Hvery one 
of these plants will grow if given proper 
attention, though the plants are much 
smaller than ordinary since only small 
plants can be’ sent by mail. Notice par- 
ticularly that after planting these cur- 
rants, each plant must be covered with a 
small forkful of strawy manure, and the 
manure held in place by a stone so that 
the wind will not blow it away. If this 
covering of strawy manure is not given to 
these plants they will heave out during 
‘the winter and be destroyed.: This strawy 
covering should be removed when spring 
arrives, and frosts have passed. 

Our readers will notice that we repeat- 
edly give these instructions in regard to 
items planted in. the fall, and shall con- 
tinue to call attention to the importance 
of covering all fall set plants with strawy 
litter as winter approaches, for the pur- 
pose of shading the ground over the plants 
and to prevent their being thrown out 
by frost. If you have set out blackberry, 
raspberry or strawberry plants, or grape 
vines this fall, do not fail to cover each 
plant with strawy manure as stated above. 
If you do not, the frost is liable to lift 
out each plant and lay it sprawling on the 
surface of the ground as completely as 
though a child had wantonly pulled up 
the plant. 

Trees planted this fall should have a 
cone of earth banked up around them after 
planting to prevent swaying in the wind 
and to prevent the action of the frost. 





A Day’s Hunting. 





I wonder that my wife is not jealous of 
my gun. I love it. It is a hammerless 
Parker of high grade, and shoots so closely 
that great skill must be used in hitting 
the flying pigeon when sprung from the 
trap. But the gun of all guns was tle 
single-barreled shot gun, presented to me 
when I was a boy, which did not cost over 
five dollars, but seemed to me to be the 
finest gun ever manufactured. Of course 
it was a muzzle loader, and was discharged 
by means of a percussion-cap. With this 
old shotgun and a rifle that I purchased 
later, I made havoc as a boy among the 
squirrels and other game. 

I possessed a deep-seated passion for 


shooting. I was in a delirium of ecstasy 
whenever game was ‘in sight. It is not 
strange, therefore, that on a beautiful 


October day recently I shouldered my 
breech loader and wandered out into the 
woodlands. . The better part of hunting or 
fishing is that it calls us out into the fresh 
air and the sunshine, giving us healthy 
exercise and voracious appetites, restock- 
ing our frames with vital energy. 

After strolling some distance I.saw two 
large partridges feeding in the wheat stub- 
ble close to a large tract.of timberland. By 
the side of these two tempting birds strug- 
gied an infant partridge, which with diffi- 
culty made its way through the stubble.. 
I ‘had no thought*of shooting the parent 
birds, but I hastened towards them and 
to my surprise the partridges did not take 
fiight.. I easily. caught the little bird, at 
which’ the parent -birds turned ‘in alarm 
and defence. The little fellow struggled 
at first and then cuddled down quietly, 
seeming to enjoy the warmth of my. closed 
hands. ; 

“See,”’ said the mother bird, “he has 
eaught our baby.” But the father bird 
continued his’ search for“heads of fallen 
wheat unconcerned. Again and again I 
freed the infant bird from my hand and 
allowed it to regain its parents, and again 
and again I caught it and cnddied it in my 
hands. By this time-the old birds seemed 
to understand my motives and were not 
alarmed, Then I awoke. It was midnight 
and a cold wind was blowing in at my open 
window. I threw an extra blanket over 
my bed, and went to sleep again. 

My dream illustrates somewhat my feel- 
ings on the.subject of destroying life. As 
a boy and young man I have destroyed 
much life in hunting and in fishing, and I 
confess that I enjoyed the pastime, com- 
monly called “sport.” But.as I grow 
older I hesitate to take the life even of a 
-equirrel or of a game bird. Life is a 
sacred thing. Who can define it? Is not 
life a spark from Divinity? Is it not a 


_, 
- 
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part of the Creator.of the universe? Why 
should we take pleasure in destroying that 
life which there is ho power on earth to 
restore? ; ' 

You see a gray squirrel on a bright Oc- 
tober day, skipping gleefully with its mate 
in happy innocence from branch to branch, 
and from tree to tree. You aim the gun, 
pull the trigger, and the animal, which a 
moment before was an object of grace and 
beauty, has been turned into a lifeless 
clod. Its. breath is gone, its heart has 
ceased to beat, and its bright eyes have 
grown dim. This animal was capable of 
marvelous education. It was possessed 
with affection, and the love of home, with 


} comradeship, with sense enough to pro- 


vide in summer for the wants of winter, 
with a love of life, and yet you take pleas- 
ure in destroying this life which you can- 
not restore, and which all the gold of the 
earth could not restore for one moment. If 
you are a philosopher, or one given to 
meditation, think what it is to destroy life. 
Near Green’s fruit farm is a large timber 
tract, and one day we found therein a4 
mother woodcock sitting upon her nest. 
One of the eggs had hatched, and a young 
bird was seated near its mother. I ap- 
proached and caught the little bird. The 
mother-bird would not fly away but bravely 
attempted to. rescue her little one. Rest 
assured that I did not gestroy either of 
these birds. Consider for a moment the 
perils which a wild bird must encounter 
in rearing its young.. The woodcock, part- 
ridge, quail and other game birds build 
their nests upon the ground. Skunks, 
squirrels and other vermin are hunting con- 
tinually for these eggs. If the eggs are 
discovered the parent bird will have diffi- 
culty in fighting off the intruder. When 
the eggs are hatchéd, weasles, coons, 
minks, hawks, owls and many other ma- 
rauders continually search for the young 
and devour them. 
If the bird avoids these numerous ma- 
rauders her nest is still in daager from 
wandering boys and many other dangers. 
When the young brood is first hatched it 
is almost helpless and remains so for sev- 
eral weeks. If a pot hunter discovers the 
parent bird with its young brood scarcely 
able to fly, the hunter may destroy all. 
What wonder then that game birds are 
scarce, and that the songsters which used 
to build their nests about our homes are 
becoming more rare each season. 
I am still a hunter at heart. As the 
fall days approach I make my plans to go 
out into the fields, along the streams with. 
my gun. But nowadays I seat myself 
upon a log, and take my enjoyment in see- 
ing the squirrels scamper about the ground, 
over the branches and up the trunks of 
the trees, chattering one to the other, bal- 
ancing themselves upon the end of the 
branches, and cutting loose the chestnuts 
or walnuts. I take my greatest enjoyment 
in allowing them to live. I desire life for 
mysclf, why should not other creatures de- 
sire life, and why should they be deprived 
of it? 
a, eR EE 
Death of F. W. Loudon. 
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Francis William Loudon, the originator 
of Loudon red raspberry, Jessie straw- 
berry, Janesville grape, and other val- 
uable and well known fruits, died October 
2nd at his home in Janesville, Wis. 

Fruit growers throughout the country 
lose a friend in Mr. Loudon. He spent 
the larger part of his life in experimenting 
with seedling fruits, produced by careful 
hybridizing. Such work as this, however, 
has proved unprofitable to every one who 
has undertaken it. Jacob Moore, Peter 
M. Gideon and Luther Burbank are well 
known originators, and all of these men 
say there is no money in such work. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that while Mr. Lou- 
don labored hard and faithfully he did not 
die rich in worldly goods. 

I have a letter from Mrs. Loudon, giving 
particulars of her husband’s death. He 
was not aware that death was near until 
the last day. He was conscious all the 
time, and did not suffer great pain. 

Mr. Loudon was eighty years old, and 
originally came from Troy, N. Y. He 
met with many misfortunes during his 
long life. He has told me the experiences 
of his life which are exceedingly interest- 
ing, but with the bright days came dark 
days and trials. He was repeatedly 
burned out, and repeatedly injured by 
falls from trees, or from runaway horses, 
or through other accidents, from which he 
came near losing his life. He also met 
with misfortune in his financial] affairs in 
early life. 

I knew Mr. Loudon well and have found 
him a very friendly man, and one with 
whom it was a pleasure to visit. He was 
by nature big-hearted and trustful. Trust- 
ful people are often imposed upon, and in 
this respect Mr. Loudon was no excep- 
tion. Mr. Loudon leaves a wife and three 
children, one of whom, a son, will un- 
douwbtedly soon be able to take charge of 
his late father’s affairs. 


Farmers, do not Allow Strange 
Men to Ride in Your Wagons, 





A prominent farmer at Albion, New 
York, was driving homewards along the 
highway when a stranger asked permission 
to ride. ‘The farmer consented to the 
stranger’s taking a seat by his side. When 
a wild spot on the road was reached this 
stranger shot the farmer through the heart, 
robbed him of all his valuables, and fled. 

There have been several cases similar to 
this, which have occurred. near Rochester, 
N. Y. Farmers who have delivered hay 
or fruit at Rochester have been accosted 
on the way home by strangers who desired 
to ride in their wagons. In wild spots on 
the road these farmers have been attacked 
murderously by the strangers whom they 
have treated so kindly, and in some in- 
stances have narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 

It is not safe to allow strangers to ride 
in your wagons. You are entirely in the 
power of these strangers who may be ruf- 
fians and murderers. It seems a little 
hard to deny @& weary traveler on foot a 
ride, but the facts of the case teach that 
self-protection requires that you should 
put the whip to your horsés and drive in 
haste whenever such a petition is made 
to you, unless you know the man who asks 
you to give him a ride. 





¥resh Nuts Mixed with Old. 





My family and myself are fond of nuts 
and we have learned to eat them at our 
meals in place of meat. English walnuts 
are favorites with us, but we find it diffi- 
eult to get new nuts. For many years 
back I can remember that about every 
fifth or sixth walnut was either wormy, 
or otherwise rendered unfit to eat. In my 
ignorance I supposed that these poor nuts 
were a necessity. I have learned recently, 
however, that it is a “trick of the trade” 
to mix old and worthless nuts with the 
new and fresh nuts, and that the grocer 
who purchases is aware of the proportion 
of the mixture of the poor nuts with the 
good, and buys his nuts at a correspond- 
ingly low price. 

It is much the same as mixing ground 
corn-cobs with corn meal, or adulterated 
coffee. It is possible, however, to secure 
fresh English walnuts, and when they can 
be secured they are a rare treat. 





It is claimed that nuts very nearly take 
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} become strong and healthy by using them 
*as a substitute for meat. Nuts are certainly 
far more palatable than meat. My family 
are extremely fond of them, and do not 
become tired of them by long use. We 
also use peanuts and almonds. Peanuts 
are harder to digest than are almonds and 
English walnuts, but they do not disturb 
our stomachs. We eat them in moderation, 
masticating them very fine and eating 
them with bread and butter. 

Nuts eaten in large quantities, without 
careful mastication, and without mixing 
with other foods are sometimes highly in- 
jurious. I once knew of+a child who ate 
a quart of peanuts and was thrown into 
convulsions several hours later. On the 
arrival of the physician it was discovered 
that the hastily swallowed nuts had formed 
a solid ball in the stomach which was ut- 
terly indigestible. He gave the child a 
teaspoonful of salt which dissolved the 
ball, and there was no further trouble. 
Salted almonds are a favorite with us and 
are easily digested. Nuts are a cheaper 
food than meat, and considered far more 
healthy. 





Chestnutting. 





Yesterday was a typical Ogtober day, 
warm, and sun and sky partly overcast 
with fleecy clouds, the landscape every- 
where tinted with many colors of autumn 
foliage. My wife and I were tempted by 
the beautiful weather to drive to our fruit 
farm, having in mind among other at- 
tractions to gather chestnuts. 

From early childhood I have been fond 
of going nutting. At my city place I am 
continually reminded of my youthful ex- 
perience by seeing boys and girls tramp- 
ing along the streets_with bags of nuts 
upon their shoulders on their return from 
expeditions into the country. 


A few days ago I saw twenty or more 
people picking up stones under a tree not 
far from my home. At first I supposed 
they were laborers engaged in clearing 
the field of stone, but in a moment I 
solved the problem. - The tree was a chest- 
nut tree, and these were large boys pelt- 
ing nuts from the tree. It is surprising 
how. chestnut trees differ in date of ripen- 
ing, according to the soil on which they 
grow, or variations in the nuts them- 
selves as to date of ripening. This tree 
near Rochester was stripped of its nuts 
two weeks ago, and yet we found our 
own trees at our farm with the burrs just 
ready to be delivered of their precious 
burdens, 


About fifteen years ago I planted some 
of the largest sweet chestnut trees I could 
find on a dry knoll in two or three long 
rows, with the intention of allowing a por- 
tion of the trees to remain there and bear 
fruit. This farm is not a chestnut farm, 
the soil being somewhat clayey. I never 
heard of a chestnut tree growing upon 
that kind of soil, but I desired to experi- 
ment and learn whether chestnuts would 
succeed on soil not naturally adapted to 
them. ‘The seed came up, and hundréds 
of young trees were dug out of the rows, 
but an occasional tree was allowed to re- 
main and bear fruit. These trees grew 
rapidly and in about five years commenced 
to bear chestnuts in small amounts. Since 
that time this small chestnut grove has 
been an attractive feature of our farm. 
Every season when_the autumn foliage 
begins to appear, my wife and children 
recall the chestnut trees and desire to 
visit them. 


During the first afternoon at the farm 
I shouldered my hammerless shotgun and 
started out for a stroll over the farm, and 
through the woods, without thinking of 
the chestnuts, since there was so much 
to see and to think of. I tramped here 
and there, firing my gun off at birds suffi- 
ciently far distant to be safe from being 
hit, when suddenly I was reminded that I 
was in the vicinity of our chestnut trees. 

Our trees*are young and well branched, 
and many of the opening burrs could be 
reached from the ground. In order to pull 
down some of the higher branches I cut a 
hooked branch, with which I could draw 
them down low enough to enable me to 
pick out the nuts from the prickly burrs. 
I often found from four to six nuts in 
burrs formed at the tip end of branches, 
each burr having opened, the nuts lying 
ready to be pulled into the hand far more 
easily than they could be picked from the 
ground. I found in some single burrs six 
chestnuts but generally there were three. 

Perhaps the reader can imagine the 
pleasure I enjoyed in gathering these nuts 
from trees of my own planting. Surely 
the fruits of our own planting are the 
sweetest. I enjoyed this pastime so much 
I really felt guilty in partaking of it alone 
unaccompanied by my wife. Of course 
the burrs were sharp and I filled my 
fingers with them, but I do not mind such 
little affairs as these. After filling my 
pockets I again shouldered my gun and 
continued my march. 


The next morning my wife and I started 
out to gather more nuts. We carried with 
us a basket which we thought would hold 
all we should gather, but before long found 
that it was far too small, therefore our 
pockets and hats were made to do duty 
in carrying the’ burdens. In addition to 
the chestnut grove proper was a row of 
trees near by which had been transplanted 
from the original rows and these were 
nearly as large as those in the osiginal 
rows, and were well laden with chestnuts. 
About half the trees bore nuts of a large 
size, and half bore smaller nuts, but all 
were equally sweet. The trees that bore 
the large nuts had less fruit upon them 
than the trees that bore the small nuts. 

After a few hours beating the nuts from 
the trees and picking them from the 
ground, with bent backs, or reaching up 
into the branches to pull the nuts out of 
the burrs, we were about as tired as it is 
possible for mortals to be, but still we 
voted that we had the most enjoyable 
time, and returned to the house with pride 
over our trophies. 

I often advise the readers of Green’ 
Fruit Grower to thin out trees that. are 
growing too closely together. This is 
heroic treatment, and hard advice to be 
put into practice. I assure my readers 
that I practice what I preach. On my 
city home of five acres I have cut out 
hundreds of trees where they were grow- 
ing too thickly, and have planted hun- 
dreds more where they were necessary for 
ornamentation. In gathering these chest- 
nuts I discovered that many of the trees 
were growing too closely together, and 
although they were exceedingly fruitful I 
saw that they were doomed soon to crowd 
one another. ‘Therefore, I ordered my 
men to mark certain trees for destruction. 
I was confident that better results could 
be secured by giving ample room to each 
tree to develop rather than to allow sev- 
eral trees to crowd each other on the 
ground that should be occupied only by 
one tree. 

It is surprising what pleasure one chest- 
nut tree can give about a home. [I recol- 
lect a large chestnut tree growing on a 
city lot where I once lived with my father. 
It seems as though this tree bore a bushel, 
or more, of fruit each year. Since it was 
near the house the fruit was not stolen. 
In addition to the value of the nuts, chest- 
nut trees are objects of beauty particularly 





when in blossom. Plant a few chestnut 
trees. 


the place of meat asa diet and people ‘can 
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spondent, Prof. H. BH, Van 
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dress this office. 


Are trees grown in*the Eastern States 
as good to plant in the West as those 
grown in the nurseries there?—H, M. 
Achiltree, Kansas. 

" Reply: 

The value of a tree for planting depends 
more on the condition of the tree at time 
of planting than on the place in which it 
is grown. Poor trees are grown in all 
sections, both Hast and West, and good 
ones too. A nursery'tree, to be good, must 
be thrifty and well ripened in wood and 
bud. A big, soft tree is not so good as a 
smaller one that has hard wood and well 
developed buds. In fact I am_not partial 
to big trees for planting. A medium-sized 
tree of a given age is more likely to start 
to grow thrifty than one that is very 
large. Some of the best peach orchards 
I ever saw were from very small trees 
that were rejected on this account. 

Get good trees near home if you can but 
do not be afraid to plant those from the 
Far East if they are good.—H. E. Van 
Deman. 





What shall I do to keep the rabbits from 
eating the bark off my trees the coming 
winter? We often lose many apple, pear 
and other fruit trees by this pest.—A. R. 
Ross, Michigan. 

Reply: 

Every year this question comes up and 
it is no wonder; for there is s0 much dam- 
age done by this trowblesome animal that 
the best means of protecting the trees 
should be known by every orchardist. 

Let me say from many years of costly 
experience in the West, where rabbits 
are very abundant and destructive, de- 
pend upon nothing but tying about the 
trees something that will remain on: all 
winter and that the rabbits will not gnaw 
through. Washes of all kinds have been 
recommended and tried by thousands of 
orchardists. Sometimes they have been 
effective and sometimes not. Some winters 
are so mild and so little snow falls to cover 
the natural food of the rabbits that they 
are not forced to eat the bark from the 
fruit trees. Then almost any wash that 
does not smell good to them will be all that 
is needed, or, it may be that nothing is 
needed. 

Some washes are positively injurious. I 
have applied gas-tar to my trees and to 
my sorrow; and worse than that, I have 
induced others to use it. Some trees it 
did not hurt and others were killed or 
seriously damaged by it. My experience 
and observation have taught me, that any 
material that will prove distasteful to the 
rabbits and stay on all winter, preventing 
the gnawing during deep snows and severe 
weather, is,hurtful to the trees. Grease, 
blood, liver, tar, lime, dendrolene and all 
else that I have ever known to be thor 
oughly tested have failed in the trying 
times or have done more harm than good. 

The sure and safe way is to tie up the 
trees for a foot or two above the ground. 
The very best material is wood veneer. 
This can be had in some sections very 
cheaply. Pieces 10x20 inches and 1-12 
thick can be bought in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for $3.00 per 1,000. These 
tied in two or three places will completely 
protect the trees, and with very little 
looking after. Rags, stiff manila paper, 
grass ropes, corn stalks or bunches of 
coarse, slough grass tied upright about the 
trees will usually be effective, but they 
cost more to procure or prepare than 1-3 
of a cent. But where one has but a few 
trees or cannot get the wooden wrappers 
they will all do quite well, provided they 
are put on thoroughly and securely. 
Some persons find it pays to feed the rab- 
bits. Clover hay hauled out and dropped 
here and there in the orchard when the 
snow is on will serve to keep them from 
eating the trees. Piles of small or in- 
ferior apples, potatoes, cabbages and other 
vegetables act in the same way. 

Trapping or killing with dogs and guns 
is good as far as it goes, but these plans 
eannot be thoroughly carried out. Enough 
rabbits will be left to do great damage. 
—H. E. Van Deman. 





PROTECTING BERRY BUSHES IN 
A COLD CLIMATE. 


A correspondent asks: ‘How would you 
care for blackberry and raspberry bushes 
during the coming winter in a climate 
where the thermometer sometimes reaches 
thirty or more degrees below zero?” 

Reply: 

The abjlity of berry bushes to withstand 
the rigors of a cold climate depends some- 
what upon the length and severity of the 
storms, and also, upon the condition of 
the bushes and the soil in which they 
stand. 

A healthy person in full vigor can en- 
dure much more exposure than one who 
is weak and poorly nourished. And, so it 
is with the individuals of the vegetable 
kingdom. Long, cold winters are trying 
to the constitutions of most plants and the 
blackberry and raspberry are no excep- 
tions. They are able to endure more than 
some others, but they can be injured, and 
even killed by the winters of Vermont and 
some other parts of the ecdéuntry. The 
Northern Mississippi valley is one of the 
hardest places to grow these berries with- 
out winter , protection of any within the 
great fruit regions of North America. The 
philosophy of the injury is the drying out 
of the natural moisture of the plants. This 
occurs more zommonly with such as have 
not been grown in good, moist soil or were 
not well cultivated and therefore not in 
flush condition. There is a certain amount 
of evaporation going on from the bushes 
at all times, and the colder and higher the 
winds the more rapid it is, The duration 
of the cold spell is also an important 
factor; for the roots of the plants may be 
able to suck up the needed moisture from 
the soil and put it into the circulation of 
the parts above ground, if the severe 
wéather is not too long. If it is too long, 
‘then, it may be that serious injury or 
death may result before the change. to 
milder weather, comes. The sure way to 
secure a crop in such climates is to pro- 
tect the plants; although they may have 
been cultivated in the best manner and 
are as vigotfous as can be. They should 
be laid down and covered with earth at 
once and kept so until the near approach 
of spring. : ; 

In laying down two persons should do 
the work. A trench should be dug near 





the base of the plants with a spading 
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ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





We have entered.into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre 
Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green's Fruit Grower, 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, 
of culture, etc., and we do not know ef any one better qualified to answer these 
questions than Prof. H. B. Van Deman. 

The Van Deman papews will be continued as before. 
largely read throughout tae country, and generously copied by other horticultural 


methods 


These papers have been 


It is our aim to make Green's Fruit Grower better and more helpful each year. 
We have never had so many subscribers as at the present moment. Each year from 
the beginning our subscription list has increased until now we have more paid sub- 
scribers than any other horticultural journal that has ever existed in this or in any 
This, with large advertising patronage, encourages us to spend 
more money on or paper, and to put forth every effort possible to make Green’s 
Fruit Grower worthy of its extensive patronage. 

Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. Ad- 


fork, and on the south or east side, and 
the earth thrown into a ridge just south 
of the trench. The person on the opposite 
side should have a wide fork with which 
he should push down the tops on to the 
freshly-made ridge, pressing at the base 
with one foot. The one with the spade 
should cover the tops with earth. is 
will prevent injury because the sap of the 
plants cannot evaporate during the trying 
times that are likely to follow. 

If the plants have not been well culti- 
vated, and consequently are not in vig- 
orous condition, and the soil is hard and 
not so full of moisture, as it should be, 
the laying down is the more necessary, be- 
cause it will help to retain the moisture 
in the plants. The weaker a person is in 
constitution and the more exposure he has 
to endure, the greater care he must exer- 
cise in protecting himself. The same logic 
holds good in regard to plants. It is some 
protection to throw straw, corn fodder or 
other trash over the. bushes, but this har- 
bors mice, and they sometimes gnaw them 
badly. Earth is the best covering. It does 
some good to mulch the soil between and 
about the plants; for this retains the 
moisture in the soil to a considerable ex- 
tent. Whatever is done, do not neglect 
the covering before cold weather comes, 
when it is too late. 





Does it make any difference whether 
buds and grafts are taken from. bearing 
trees or from nursery trees? Is there any- 
thing in the statements we read in the 


_papers that there are superior “pedigree” 


trees to sell, at prices beyond those of or- 
dinary trees; and does it pay to buy them 
instead of the others?--H. M. Achiltree, 
Kansas, : 

Reply: 

There are, doubtless, some special indi- 
vidualities in certain trees of the varieties 
in cultivation that cause them to be dif- 
ferent from others of the same varieties. 
This sometimes amounts to the establish- 
ment of a distinct variety. What causes 
these variations from the norma] types we. 
do not know, except it may be bud-varia- 
tion, or, some peculiarities of environment 
that stimulate or repress growth or devel- 
opment. It is reasonable to believe that 
bearing trees that show that they: are 
more prolific than others of the same 
variety under the same _ conditions 
are likely to transmit this good 
trait to the trees which may be propagated 
from it by budding or grafting. A bud 
or scion is nothing more than a part of the 
old tree and it is nothing else when it is 
grown into a new tree. This is how the 
good or bad qualities of a tree are per- 
petuated. Now, if a tree is not a good 
bearer it is not likely that young trees 
grown from its buds.or scions will make 
good bearers. But if a tree is a good 
bearer and nursery trees are grown from 
it, I do not see why the buds or grafts 
from them would not grow into good 
bearing trees. In fact I have often grown 
good orchard trees in just this way; both 
of apple and peach and could see no dif- 
ference between their bearing and the 
trees worked directly from the bearing 
trees; either in point of abundant or early 
bearing. 

As to the second question, I believe there 
is some truth in the claims of those who 
argue that trees with a good “pedigree’’ 
are better than some of those which have 
none. There may be some extravagant 
claims of this kind, and some may be with 
little or no foundation, but there is noth- 
ing unreasonable or impractical in the 
idea of trees having a good pedigree. If 
I was intending to plant an orchard it. 
would be my aim to get just such trees, 
and it would be my first endeavor to grow 
them myself, unless I knew of some 
trusty nurseryman from whom I might 
get them. 





Can our native persimmons be grown 
like other fruits? If so, how should I 
proceed to get the trees, and how plant 
and cultivate them? Can they be grafted 
or budded? Are there choice named va- 
rieties?—A. W. Moss, Pennsylvania. 

Reply: 

Our native persimmon is destined to be 
greatly improved and to become one of our 
good garden fruits. The quality of many 
of the wild varieties is very good. Some 
persons liken them to dates, and there are 
some kinds that I like about as well. 

In point of hardiness the American per- 
simmon is about like the péach. The tree 
is only medium in size, rarely reaching a 
height of more than thirty feet, and a 
diameter of trunk of about one foot, 
although in the forests they are some- 
times found much larger. It would make 
a very good orchard tree, as the beautiful 
form and endurance of the trees seattered 
over the fields and pastures plainly show. 
The glossy, healthy foliage is truly orna- 
mental. There are very few enemies, 
either to the tree or fryit. The tree roots 
deeply and is rarely affected by drouth. 
It will flourish in either wet or dry soil 
and rarely fails to bear. Some are loaded 
as heavily as any fruit trees that I have 
ever seen. 

The seeds are almost the size and shape 
of squash seeds and are’ very easy of ger- 
mination. It would be well for those de- 
siring to set trees to procure the seeds and 
grow little seedlings and then get scions 
from trees bearing extra good fruit and 
graft them. If the nurseries kept the 
grafted trees this would not be necessary, 
but they have not yet begun the propaga- 
tion of persimmon trees, except as seed- 
lings. These may bear good fruit or they 
may not, just as with other fruits. There 
are some very superior varieties, which 
have been selected from among the wild 
seedlings. Some are much earlier than 
others, ripening before frost; others have 
very few seeds and now and then one has 
none. Some are two or three times the 
ordinary size. A few have been given 
names; of which are Marion, Barly Golden 
and Golden Gem. 

Gra the persimmon is not an easy’ 
matter, but it can be done, if. the right 
method is followed; although fifty per 
cent. is about as good a stand of grafts 
as can be obtained with our present knowl- 
edge of the art. The scions should be held 
in a dormant condition by putting them 
in an ice box or other very cool place and 
when the stocks are beginning to leaf out 
in the spring time insert the grafts. It is 
possible to top graft large trees but this 
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wild trees, for it is 
to transplant the latter 





Persimmon trees are sometimes found 
which are imperfect in their flowers, and 
of course, such trees will not bear when 
they’ do not have pistillate organs in the 
flowers, This accounts for the barrenness 
of some isolated trees, 





What is the salmon berry and can it be 
grown in the gardens like other fruits? I 
hear that it is better than the raspberry. 
—Geo. W. Parks, Virginia. 

Reply: 

The salmonberry is a species of the rasp- 
berry family known to science as Rubus 
spectabilis. It grows wild over a large 
territory from Northern California to 
Alaska and British Columbia. It delights 
in a cool, moist *climate and rich, loose 
soil,~ The quality of the berry is indeed 
very delicious and somewhat resembles 
that of our best raspberries. The plants 
bear abundantly and the markets are full 


some extent in the adjoining States. 
Regarding its cultivation there is very 
little known. Very few attempts have 
been made to grow the bushes in the 
garden. Where they are plenty there is 
no need to do so and elsewhere the fruit 
is almost unknown, except, by a few of 
the best informed scientists and fruit 
growers. It seems reasonable to hope that 
it may be introduced to cultivation in the 
more northerly parts of the United States 
and Canada, but I do not think it will ever 
be successfully grown so far south as 
Virginia.—H. E. Van Deman. 





A Succession of Dwarf Pears. 





What varieties of pears would you set 
out to get a good succession for commer- 
cial purposes—local market? I intend to 
set dwarf pears. Would you advise set- 
ting below the union so as to get larger 
trees—half dwarf? If so, at what distances 
would you set the trees?—F. E. K., Troy, 

A very good plan would be to set the 
dwarf pear trees 12x12 feet, and deep, as 
suggested, that pear roots may form above 
the quince stock in due time, thus making 
thrifty trees in years to come, By this 
plan, the trees may be made to bear early, 
as dwarfs should do, and then renew their 
vigor as the pear roots develop, instead 
of failing. For Central New York, a good 
list for the local market would be Tyson, 
Clapp, Flemish, Bartlett, Sheldon, Angou- 
leme, Bose and Lawrence. These are ar- 
ranged in order of ripening, and would 
furnish a succession from almost the ear- 
liest to the latest.—Rural New Yorker. 

Note.—Sheldon does not work on Dwarf 
stocks. It must be budded into pear wood, 
hence must be double worked, and is 
séldom sold as a dwarf pear.—Hditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Cost of Originating New Fruits. 





“Tf a superior seedling fruit has cost the 
owner nothing to produce it and he sells 
it to a nurseryman for one hundred dol- 
lars he is the gainer by that much; but if 
he has produced it by means of cross 
fertilization and the raising of numerous 
resultant seedlings the case is altogether 
different. To succeed in such work he 
must devote his time to it as I shall show 
end allow no other business to interfere 
with it,” says Jagob Moore, in the Post 
Express. 


chooses the native grape as a subject for 
improvement. After selecting the varieties 
he wishes to cross he must inspect the 
vines daily after the embryo clusters ap- 
pear and lengthen out, in order to seize 
the blooming period during which only can 
the pollen of the one be obtained and the 
flowers of the other emasculated and 
cross-fertilized with it. The task of tak- 
ing off the cap or corolla of each flower 
with the stamens prior to applying the 
pollen of the other yariety is a tedious, 
painstaking one, requiring skill, patience, 
persistence on the part of the worker to 
ensure the production of enough cross- 
fertilized seed to render probable the pro- 
duction of a superior variety. Bvery seed- 
ling raised from,such seed will vary from 
every other, hence the greater the number 
of seedlings the greater the probability of 
obtaining an improvement. I have toiled 
at this work until I was dizzy and con- 
tinued to do so day after day during the 
blooming period for years. If cross-fer- 
tilization has been secured the clusters 
operated on should be marked with a tag 
to ‘distinguish them and inspected often 
during the growing season to see that no 
insect is harming them.” 

On account of the length of Mr. Moore’s 
article, the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower is obliged to summarize as fol- 
lows: 

The originator of new fruits at this point 
has just begun his work. He must fight 
insects by netting his vines, or clusters; 
he has to watch.his vines to prevent 
thieving. His time is spent in getting the 
seeds to produce fruit vines. He has to 
fight grubs in the soi] and insects on the 
surface, as well as poultry, domestic ani- 
mals, mischievous children, hail-storms, 
etc. He has to dig up and replant young 
seedlings at the end of one year, and after 
that hoe and cultivate. Trellises have to 
be erected, also posts, and wires must be 
attached. Frqm the fourth year onward 
the vines begin to bear, ‘but it requires 
many years thereafter before testing them 
thoroughly. The blossoms must be exam- 
ined to learn whether they are self-fer- 
tilizing. In order to produce good varieties 
they must be crossed and recrossed in 
order to remedy defects. 

“The Agricultural Experiment Station of 
this State has a yearly appropriation of 
$20,000. for the express purpose of making 
experiments to benefit the tillers of the 
soil. Not one valuable new variety of 
fruit, however, has been, produced there 
since it was established. Why then should 
not the individual, who at his own ex- 
pense has produced elsewhere in the State 
new fruits which have enriched the com- 
monwealth, increased the public revenue, 
contributed to the sustenance, welfare and 
enjoyment of his fellow beings, be given 
a share of such appropriation?—Jacob 
Moore, Attica, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1899.” 





Willie—Why is: it called the under- 
ground trolley, papa? 

Wagzgles—Because it has put so many 
poor fellows under ground. 
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In Threshing Time, 

(The Thresherman speaks:) 
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“Hook 


(Uncle Reuben exhorts:) 
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(Grandma says:) 
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An’ put a padlock on the cider kasc, 
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Yer grandma asn’t watched the thrashery 
These years fer nothin” an’ 
MUTE ee see wie se 
ey’ r eat yo 
Pong you outer house ang 


(Buddy talks:) : 
“I’m glad the thrashers come, an’ Cousiy 
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~Milton O. Nelson, in National Rural, 
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News Item. 





On October 1st Mr. F. H. Valentine, for 
ten years past associate editor of Rural 
New Yorker, assumed editorial control of 
Poultry Monthly, published by Ferris Pub. 
lishing Company, Albany, N. Y. Besides 
being an experienced editor and a forcefyl 
writer, Mr. Valentine is a practical poul- 
tryman:of many years’ experience, and 
has made a thorough study of the subiect 
of marketing poultry products. While the 
high standing of the Poultry Monthly will 
be fully maintained, many new features 
will be added and the paper will be made 
increasingly helpful to the breeder of mar- 
a ore. The editorial office wil] be 
a ulton str 3 ’ 
iy eet, room 1004, New 


Reflections cf a Bachelor, 








The first requisite of a bride is a large 
capacity to be feolish and not care if she 

A little boy is nine-tenths devil 
tenth angel. He would be bad ma 
the proportion were the other way ’round 

The girl who wants to get married and 
can't may deserve pity from somebody; 
but the girl who can get married and won't 
deserves the admiration of the world. 

If women weren’t so dead set on doing 
the things men don’t want them to do 
probably they’d be just as contrary not 
doing the things men wait then to do. 

Probably when the Lord made woman 
Satan resolved to invent a lot of foolish 
things for her to do; but after watching 
her a while he decided to let her take care 
of that part” of -it -herself.—New York 
Press. ; 





A Good Pear List. 





The following lizt of pears will make a 
very acceptable family collection for suc- 
cessive use. Begin with the Tyson, or 
with the Marguerite. My own choice is 
the Tyson. Although coming late into 
fruit, it bears heavily on full grown trees, 
and is a most delicious pear. The size is 
above medium. Of course, Bartlett must 
take its place in this list, alt‘icugh it will 
never be a first-class fruit when not sub- 
jected to careful culture. It needs to be 
well ted, and tae grcund kept tilled, or the 
trees thoroughly mulched. ‘Che Seckel 
everybody knows; but most of the Seckels 
that are placed on the market are insig- 
nificant affairs, not more than half size. 
This is another pear that needs thoroughly 
good culture. One of the grandest pears 
in existence, both in size and quality, is 
the Sheldon. This also is rarely seen in 
perfection, because hastily picked and 
rushed to market. It should be picked about 
the first of October, and very carefully 
stored in a dark; cool room for two or three 
weeks. It then becomes an inimitable 
fruit. The tree unfortunately is not ten 
acious of life, and in the orchard becomes 
broken and shapeless some time before its 
neighbors. The best early winter pear fot 
those who like a sweet fruit is the Law 
rence. Here again the tree Jacks tenacious 
vitality, and is liable to die out, sometimes 
by. the dozen. The fruit is borne in im 
mense crops, and is fit for gathering about 
the. first of November. The color is & 
bright yellow, and the flesh is aromati¢ 
and rich. It will keep in the cellar until 
about the last of December. The prince 
of all pears is the Anjou. ‘This should be 
picked with the Lawrence, and will kee? 
till the middle or last of January in 4 ¢00 
cellar. -The tree is a perfect model 
growth, and beats its crops not only early, 
but regularly, and in great abundance 
You can rely upon the Anjou to give yo 
good returns for forty years and probably 
longer. It must be borne in mind that 
this pear is not a perfect self-pollenizeh 
and therefore must have the close proxi 
ity of other varieties. Probably the ve 
best late winter pear is the Patrick Barty 
This is a large fruit, with a yellow skit 
dotted russet. The flesh is juicy, and ba 
a sprightly, rich flavor. Its ripening 8 
son is as late as April, or even May. 
has been compared with the Anjou, and 
think with justice. Unfortunately the tt? 
has not the splendid form and tough vital 
ity of the Anjou tree. The above 
make almost a perfect list of pears fot 
home use, or for marketing.—D. P. P.. # 
N. ¥. Tribune. 





Prosperous. 

“I suppose the farmers of your sect 
are very prosperous.” “Very. ae 
have felt able to suffer with brain-fag 
spring.”—Detroit Journal. 
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There are 
among the readers of Green’s 


Fruit Grower for this issue. We 
mail a few copies to people who have not before seen this paper 
hoping they may be induced to subscribe. We will send this 
postpaid, 6 months for 25 cents, or 
one year’s subscription to the New York Weekly Tribune, or 6 
Excelsior Strawberry plants as a premium. 


New Faces 


paper 


one year for 50 cents, including 
New 
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WOMEN'S DEPA 


“*The hand that rock 
rules the world.’’ 
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ONLY A WOMAN’S 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.”’ 

















ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Clouds and Cheerfulness. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Mud below and clouds above is the gen- 
eral description of November, but let the 
housewife make sunshine and cheerfulness 
within her own four walls of home. It 
can’t be altogether a happening that 
Thanksgiving comes in this gloomy month 
and let each housekeeper look around for 
at least one solitary man or woman to wel- 
come at the family board. Count up the 
blessings and let the dark spots go for 
one day. Mother ought to have an espe- 
cial thankfulness if her table can show 
something raised in her own garden. Hven 
the smallest back yard might furnish at 
least a scarlet geranium in a pot for the 
centre of the table and a Jerusalem 
cherry tree, or solanum, with-its scarlet 
berries is better. A. row of currant 
bushes trained against a brick wall may 
furnish a can or two of spiced currants, 
the best relish in the world for the tur- 
key or stuffed chicken. Even living in a 
flat, the kitehen window can hold a box 
of curled parsley and what a cheerful 
darling it is, with the pretty leaves, when 
it is cloudy outside, and here at hand is 
your seasoning for gravies and soups. If 
you can raise from a small seedling a yel- 
low chrysanthemum you may pat your- 
self on the back and be joyful. Say. what 
you will, mums are cranky plants for an 
amateur. But one in the window covered 
with golden blooms is a blessing to -the 
neighborhood. November is the last month 
for work in the garden, and again you can 
be thankful if everything is cared for. 
Paths swept, beds left neatly and tender 
things covered. Some evening. look over 
the seeds, place in packages and carefully 
label. There is generally twice as many 
as you will use, and have some extra bags 
to give away or exchange. If you have 
not sent for bulbs at least get a dozen 
and let these be single Jonquils. Such a 
cheery, beautiful, stariike flower. The 
very thought of them in pots on the cellar 
shelf making roots and getting ready to 
bloom in the window is a comfort. If you 
can add a second dozen have scarlet tulips 
and be sure the passersby, later in the 
season, will be happier for a look at them. 


AFTER THE DINNER. 


A bountiful harvest will be crowned by 
a Thanksgiving dinner that will rejoice 
our hearts. We women know the stewing, 
baking, pickling, preserving that will pre- 
cede the making the table groan with its 
weight of good things and we are apt to 
think our duty ends when the last dish is 
Wiped and put away, and the large exten- 
sion table set back against the wall. But 
@ little frolic now and then is relished by 
the best of men, let alone the women. So 
ti must be ready with a suggestion or 
Wo. 

These old fashioned country dances hold 
about as much stirring fun as anything 
and foremost stands Virginia Reel. I 
know one household that would think 
Thanksgiving not properly observed, if 
they had not gone through this merry 
dance, Grandpa would lead out little 
Mary and grandma would take Harry’s 
arm, to the delight of the boy. What 
merry laughter mixed with the jigs that 
Uncle John rattled off on his old fiddle. 
Then the children would be clamorous for 
the London doll. Long-legged Charley 
always had to be the “doll.” A chair was 
Placed over his head and upper part of 
his body and covered. His feet were tied 
together at the ankles and a cloth fast- 
ened over, marked with eyes, nose, mouth 
mie hair with charcoal and an old hood 
ne on. A skirt fastened underneath the 
vg and he was a most comical looking 
on Aunt Mary used to show him off, 
+ Very comical were the questions asked 
ay he answering by a shake or wag of 

Is feet (head). He was put through all 

'8 antics, much to the delight of the chil- 
oy Ina family gathering there are old 

‘ young. Why not please the old folks 

- Javing their games of years ago- and 
ged folks by introducing the newer 
a = Naming apples still holds in inter- 
in though it‘ was played by our mothers 
let standmothers. In honor of the day 
+e Us old folks put aside our cares and 
lévances and think of our blessings and 
> God for them. Surely they will far 
tick umber our troubles. If there is a poor 
- _ in the neighborhood remember 

by a plate of good things or a flower. 

% forget the family dog or the cats. 
Daly.” our humble brethren, fare 

THAT BLESSED BOOK. 


it} * 

- wish I could make my children like 
Tead the Bible,” said a mother, “but 
ey Just hate it.” As she had made her 

; hg in the corner, and read a chapter 

: Saw Blessed Book, as a punishment 
; lsobedience I was not surprised that 
ing une ones looked upon it as some- 

Atte to be avoided as much as possible. 

thins daily readings in the Bible for 

wh bra I can well call it “a wonder 
og a delight,” and comfort. But 
th can we make our children enjoy it, 
mal above all, appreciate that it is the re- 
ed Word of God? Never! O! neyer 
e them read it as a punishment. Let 
wal herself study it with prayer and 
her get the little ones around her, and in 
es language tell the sweet, old 

; ‘ype ever new. I have known boys 

Sen, hever tired hearing about David and 

ag and the beautiful story of the 

line ‘ng from the dead of Jairus’ daughter 
tain to grow in interest, after every 
ene” A verse or two or a short psalm 

‘ated just before they fall asleep will 

lao be forgotten. When the boys and 

4re older have a mother Bible class 

Py, 22Ps and commentaries and make it 

ot awake and ‘interesting. “But that 

% ” be lots of trouble,” sighs one 

‘g.°’ “for we would have to study our- 

i. 224 prepare every lesson.” Of 

_@ it would take time and much se- 


‘tious study, but it will pay. We learn 
‘and enjoy ourselves; and the children, if 


| the habit is formed, of daily study of the 


Seriptures, will thank you as long as life 
lasts. Each child ought to have a Bible 
for its very own. They make good birth- 
day presents, say for ten years old. Let 
the book be as handsomely bound as our 
means permit, with pretty bookmarks. To 
an older person the binding would make 
little difference, but these young people 
are very susceptible to first impressions 
and these are apt to come through the 
eyes. Never force learning texts by heart 
but if you find a particularly beautiful 
\ text, repeat it to the child with a few 
loving ‘words and encourage him to do 
the same. Perhaps a question as to what 


him to listen. And mothers, if you want 
your children to reverence that Blessed 
Book you must love and prize it yourself, 
and daily read it with prayer. It will be- 
come your “staff” and “comfort” through 
all trials and perplexities. 


FORETHOUGHT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Last year I was down town the day 
before Christmas and the crowd of buyers 
was so great that some of the principal 
fancy stores had to close their doors, so 
that no more could come in for a time. 
‘Such pushing and crowding inside was 
far from pleasant; the things could not be 
examined thoroughly and many came to 
the conclusion present buying was~about 
the hardest exercise of patience and 
strength that could be endured. It can be 
made so delightful by forethought, and if 
given plenty of time. One lady com- 
menced buying for her large family in Sep- 
tember, maintaining that articles could be 
bought for nearly half what was charged 
in the holiday season. Her purchases were 
kept in a large locked drawer and came 
out fresh and new when distributing time 
came. The right selection is as important 
as the present itself. One dear little lady 
was very fond of her garden and longed 
for some tools and especially bulbs, un- 
speakably. Yet her numerous nieces per- 
sisted in giving her fancy bags, and fol 
de rols that were put by in a deep drawer 
and rarely looked at. But one year she 
received a light set of garden tools and a 
large box of bulbs. She told’: me she would 
enjoy looking. at them through all the 
long w2eks before planting time. Presents 
to old people ought to be especially se- 
lected, and something hopeful given. Gen- 
erally they receive woolen stockings or 
underclothes. All very well if need be, 
but try something bright this year. A 
potted plant in bloom, a book of cheerful 
stories, or a pretty cup and saucer. The 
men and boys of the household are the 
hardest to select for. A warm, bright 
colored house jacket, suited one I know: 
Another said his wife “hit the nail on the 
head’? when she gave him a pretty purse 
with five dollars in it, saved through the 
year trom her weekly allowance. Avoid 
giving cigar holders or choice bottles of 
wine. It might be the beginning of what 
would be bitter sorrow and misery. Even 
for children, much judgment is necessary. 
A wide awake boy would enjoy a small 
camera, or a printing outfit; a girl might 
rejoice all winter.,over-a golf or croquet 
set, and that quiet one would be happy 
the whole year round over a writing desk. 
Begin now to plan and buy for Christmas. 
You can get almost twice as much for 
your money than as if you joined the 
crowd the day before Christmas and above 
all, study the tastes of each one and get 
the right thing. 





Home-Made Perfumes. 


Southern women are fond of making per- 
fumes for their own use, and as they pre- 
-pare,,them: these are. as delicious as the 
best imported. Their method is to have 
an airtight box with panes of glass that 
just fit into it. A layer of mutton suet or 
beef tallow is placed on a pane of glass 
and covered thickly with the fresh rose 
leaves or other blossoms, gathered as soon 
as the morning dew is dried off. Another 
layer of tallow is laid over the flowers and 
covered by another pane of glass. This is 
repeated until the box is full, when it is 
shut and placed in a dark, cool room. In 
about thirty-six hours the tallow will have 
absorbed all the odor, and it is then put 
into a jar of alcohol sufficient to cover 
thoroughly. The alcohol in its turn ab- 
sorbs the odor, and is strained off the tal- 
low and carefully stoppered.—Buffalo 
Courier. 





The Rude Dr. Abernethy. 


The Duke of Wellington having insisted 
on seeing him out of his usual hours, and 
abruptly entering his room, was asked by 
the doctor how he got in. “By that door,’ 
was the reply. “Then,” said Abernethy, 
“T recommend you to make your exit by 
the same way.” He refused to attend 
George IV. until he had delivered his lec- 
ture at the hospital, in consequence of 
which he lost a royal appointment. Toa 
lady who complained that on holding her 
arm over her head she felt pain, he said: 
“Then what a fool you must be to hold it 
up!” He was fond of calling people fools. 
A countess consulted him, and he offered 
her some pills, when she said she could 
never take a pill. ‘Not take a pill! What 
a fool you must be!” was the courteous 
reply. 

A farmer of immense bulk came from a 
distance to consult him, and, having given 
an account of his daily meals, which 
showed an immense amount of animal 
feed, Abernethy said: “Go away, sir, I 
won’t attempt to prescribe for such a 
hog.” A loquacious lady he silenced by 
telling her to put out her tongue; she hay- 
ing done so, ‘‘Now keep it there till I have 
done talking,’ said Abernethy. A lady 
having brought her daughter, he refused 
to prescribe for her, but told the mother 
to let the girl take exercise. Having re- 
ceived his guinea, he gave a shilling to 
the mother and said: “Buy the girl a 
skipping rope as you go along.’ When 
the late Duke of York consulted him, he 
stood whistling with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and the duke said: “I suppose you 
know who I am?’ “Suppose I do,” was 
the uncourtly reply, “‘what of that?’ To 
a gentleman who consulted him for an 
ulcerated throat, and wanted him to look 
at it, he said: ‘How dare you suppose 
that I would allow you to blow your stink- 
ing foul breath in my face?’ - But some- 
times he met a Tartar. A gentleman, who 
could not succeed in getting the doctor to 
listen to his case, suddenly locked the door, 
put the key into his pocket, and took out 
a loaded pistol. Abernethy, alarmed, 
asked if he meant to murder him. ° No, 
he only wanted him to listen to his case, 
and meant to keep him a prisoner till he 
did. The patient and surgeon afterward 
became great friends.—Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine. 





In Noman’s Land. 


The Belle—Miss Leftover writes that 
she is charmed with the summer resort to 
which she has gone. 

The Beast—No wonder. An arm of the 
sea runs right up by the hotel.—Kansas 
City Independent. 








All the stranded actor wants is a show. 
A lagvsuit is the proper court dress for 
an attorney. 


the minister read in church will induce | 


“the morning and of reason. 


’ Cider Making Time. | 

They are gathering the apples in the orch- 
ard on the hill, ~- 

They are carrying the baskets to the hum- 
ming cider mill; ; 

The breeze is ergy sweetly and the au- 
tumn days are fair, 

The happy farmer whistles as he works 

». away, out there, : 

And the smoke !s curling upward as it used 
to, long ago, 

When the winds that made our noses rather 
moist began to blow. 

Down the crumpled leaves are dancing from 


the branches overhead, 
And the doves, are softly cooing on the 


weather-beaten shed; 

The und is strewn with pumpkins where 
he corn is cut away, Be 

And the slopes beyond the valley lie in some- 
thing soft and gray, 

While a sort of dreamy music issues from 
the aT agg, | mil 

And the wild is blowing softly through the 
orchard on the hill, 


They are gathering the apples that the winds 
ave shaken down, 

And the child is full of wonder who is visit- 
ing from town! 

O, an amber stream of something fit for gods 
is flowing out, 

While a daring yellow-jacket sips serenely 
from the spout! 

Ah, the mill is humming gayly as the golden 
apples fall, . 

And the frugal farmer’s busy grinding up 
the worms and all. 4 
—S. E, Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 


A Helpful Little Girl. 





a girl has who is receiving the attention 
of a gentleman.” 
She was twisting a button on his coat, 
and looking very demure and shy. 
“Troubles, Marie? Of what nature, 
pray?’ he asked, in a tone of surprise. 
“Well, one’s little brothers are always 
making fun of one, and one’s relatives are 
always saying, ‘When is it to come off? 
as if marriage were a prize-fight. But that 
is not the worst. There is the inquisitive- 
ness of one’s parents. They want to know 
everything. There’s pa, now; he is con- 
stantly asking such questions as, ‘Marie, 
what are Mr. Robinson’s intentions? Why 
does he call upon you so regularly, and 
stay so late when he does call? And he 
sometimes looks so mad when he asks 
these questions that I actually tremble.” ° 
“And what answer do you make to his 


. questions, Marie, my dear?” 


“I can’t make any answer at all, for, 
you see, you haven’t said anything to me. 
and—and—of course, I—I—” 

Then Mr. Robinson whispered something 
in Marie’s ear, and the next time her 
father questions her she will be ready with 
a satisfactory reply.—T. E. McGrath, in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 





Where Disillusions Begin. 


In a parlor of a hotel recently the con-. 
versation turned upon ill-assorted mar- 
riages, and especially upon the illusions of 
the days of courtship, and one gentleman 
related his experience. He had been 
charmed by a young, beautiful creature, 
whose attractiveness, as he afterward 
found, lay largely in her ability to set off 
her fine points through tasteful dress and 
by little arts of the toilet. Her musical 
voice seemed like a bird’s notes. 

One morning he conceived the idea of 
surprising her in her home in a suburb of 
the city. He wondered if he should find 
her out among the flower-beds, and was 
somewhat disappointed on arriving at her 
home and looking around the attractive 
lawn that he caught no glimpse of the one 
being who made his world. He stepped 
upon the veranda, and as he waited he 
heard a voice. Could it be that of the 
charmer? It could not be possible, for 
these were the harsh, shrill] tones of a 
scold.. He rahg again, and the servant ap- 
peared. He asked for the young lady, and 
then through theshalf-open door he saw a 
flying figure with hair in curl-papers and 
disordered gown, and heard an exclamation 
that he could not have imagined as com- 
ing from the delicate lips of the young 
creature. He hesitated. Should he re- 
treat? He decided that it- was impossible 
for him to do so in good order, so he 
waited in the parlor. He confessed that 
he never could have told just how. he met 
the beauty when she appeared in her 
lovely negligee gown, her soft hair waving 
above the fair brow—too fair to be nat- 
ural he found now in the sober light of 
The tones 
were sweet and low, trained with mar- 
velous skill, he decided, as he compared 
them with the voice that might have been 
that of a virago, still seeming to echo 
through the open doorway of the wide hall. 
That was his last call upon the one to 
whom he had expected to offer his heart, 
hand and all that he possessed.—Mary R. 
Baldwin, in Woman’s Home Companion, 





The Girl Who Flirts. 


It ought to be enough for any young 
woman who reads this to know that fiirt- 
ing is out of date. By resorting to it she 
stamps herself as one behind the times, or 
else devoid of really attractive accomplish- 
ments. Even the deadly @omic papers 
recognize this fact, says Stanley Carr, in 
Demorest’s Magazine. They have nearly 
abandoned the summer flirtation joke 
which once upon a time stood shouldér to 
shoulder with the mother-in-law gag and 
the orange-peel picture. But since there 
may be some who doubt this, or who look 
upon flirtation as still permissible as a 
side diversion, it may be well to dwell a 
little longer upon the subject. 

My objections to flirting look closely to 
the welfare of the girl herself, and-to the 
right development of her character. For 
all the harm that she will do to mankind 
in general or particular, and for all the 
injury she will do to her chances in the 
matrimonial field, she might flirt gayly on 
to the end of the chapter. But let her look 
to herself! 

The one ill effect of flirtation is that it 
dwarfs a woman’s capacity for loving, her 
one most precious charm. It leads her to 
place too low a value on her affections, 
and to hold lightly what she should regard 
as the most incomparable gift that she has 
to bestow. 

When all is said and done, the giving or 
accepting of a kiss is not a soul-rending 
or earth-moving affair. It is very easy to 
give it when you are sitting in a dark cor- 
ner of the piazza, or driving along the 
road under the witching shades of evening, 
when somebody is whispering ténder 
words in your ear, and perhaps making 
himself believe that he loves you, when 
you can almost make yourself believe that 
you love. It is very easy, even though you 
both know in. the depths of your hearts 
that it is make-believe. But some time 
that kiss, so carelessly given now, will 
make you feel uncomfortable. Some time, 
when you truly love, and your true love 
holds you in his arms and kisses you with 
all the fervor of a plighted troth, you will 
have a guilty and a mean feeling down in 
the depths of your heart. You will wish 
that you might say: s 

“Yours is the first, beloved, the very 
first.” But you cannot. shea 

So it is with all the little expressions of 
affection that a woman ever indulges in. 
She is so sensitive, they mean so much 
to her, that they remain with her whethe 
‘she treasures them or not. «=: 

A man may kiss a woman, lightly, mean- 





“Ah, Jack! you cannot tell what troubles |. 


_housekeepers of Brooklyn, by the indefati- 


and she excels in cooking, baking and all 


he does not care greatly for her he may 
forget all about it in a week. Not so the 
woman. She remembers. She remembers 
even when she would forget. 
- Remember that flirting is the badge of a 
woman's inferiority. It is a survival of 
the age when to secure a mate the 
woman had to resort to such devices as 
the lower creatures of wood and field em- 
ploy now. Among the arts and the at- 
tractions of the modern woman it has no 
more place than the wooden spears of our 
primitive ancestors have beside our own 
high-power rifled cannon. Read how fiirt- 
ation originated; look up what the evolu- 
tionists say as to when it was first em- 
ployed, and you will not be tempted to in- 
dulge in it. For the sake of your own self- 
respect you will avoid it. 

So it is that I advise you to guard sa- 
credly every little expression of your af- 
fection. Look upon them as the spun gold 
in the woof of your existence and treasure 
up each thread for the garment of your 
life’s great happiness. To the true woman 
love should be so sacred a thing that she 
will not trifle even with its imagery. So 
shal] she make her love more highly prized 
by the one upon whom it is finally be- 
stowed. So shall. she save herself from 
heartache and regret. 

Don’t flirt. It isn’t worth your while. 
Golf, tennis, and bicycling are much bet- 
ter exercise for the heart and they leave 
no unpleasant pangs behind. 





The Foolish Woman. 


When a woman with a No. 4 foot tries 
to squeeze it into a 21-2 shoe, it is high 
time, I think, to take that misguided piece 
of femininity into a corner all by herself 
and give her a nice little lecture on the 
subject of foolishness. She will grumble 
and complain, be snappish and disagree- 
able and go about with her brow all tied 
up in bowknots of anguish, a trial to all 
her friends, and a source of tribulation to 
herself, all because she is so lacking in 
good sense that she imagines her foot to 
be a thing of beauty when pinched and 
pushed into a shoe several sizes too short 
or too narrow. Why cannot a woman be 
honest enough to put her foot into a shoe 
the size that nature intended? Nature 
does most things well and the foot is 
usually in proportion to the rest of the 
body. There is a tight shoe wrinkle that 
is always apparent on the face of a woman 
whose feet are pinched, no matter how ear- 
nestly she may endeavor to banish it.— 
Philadelphia Times. 





A List of Don’ts for the Kitchen, 


The emphatic protest embodied in a cir- 
cular and freely distributed among the 


gable Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion, will bear passing on to every city in 
the land.. The ‘“don’ts” that follow the 
protest against the littering of streets with 
papers, circulars and rubbish, spitting in 
public places, the slovenly exposure of gar- 
bage, the overfilling of ash barrels, the 
use of improper receptacles for ashes and 
garbage, and the mixing of papers and 
rubbish with ashes, might be copied with 
advantage and pinned on every kitchen 
wall with a gentle reminder to the presid- 
ing genius. 

“Do not throw paper, circulars or fruit 
skins on the street. 

“Do not put garbage in unsightly vessels. 

“Do not put rubbish with your ashes. 

“Do not put ashes in anything but sound 
barrels or cans. 

.“Do not fill them higher than four inches 
below the top. 

“Do not expose waste longer than neces- 
sary. ; 
“Do not place garbage, ashes or any kind 
of refuse on the sidewalk; keep it within 
your fence line until called for.” 





Successful Woman Farmer. 


Miss Dora Drew, of Vernon, N. J., is 
showing the people of that section that a 
woman can run a farm as well as a man, 
writes a correspondent of the Chicago 
Chronicle. She was thrown on her own 
resources a few years ago by the death of 
her father. Ally that was left out of a 
once large estate was a farm, and that 
was encumbered. The farm, if rented. 
could not be made to yield an income for 
the maintenance of Miss Drew and her 
mother, the only surviving members of the 
family, and Miss Drew decided to under- 
take its management herself. 

She began with the dairy, and soon 
brought it up to the highest standard of 
excellence, for she worked with intel- 
ligence and perseverance. Guided by 
the advice and suggestions of kind neigh- 
bors, she in time extended her supervision 
and contro] to all departments of farm 
work. She was a diligent student of agri- 
cultural publications and made use of 
many new methods of culture and crop ro- 
tation with results that surprised her less 
progressive neighbors. She became a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical farmer, and 
can guide a plow as skillfully as most men, 
and during the busy season often runs the 
mowing machine while the farm hands are 
engaged in other work. * 

Miss Drew is very fond of horses, and 
it ig mere pastime for her to break and 
subdue -the most fractious. colts. She 
drives a team of good road horses, both of 
which she broke herself. Not long since 
when the village blacksmith had tried in 
vain to shoe a fractious colt, she under- 
took the job herself and succeeded in 
placing the first set of shoes upon its feet. 

Miss Drew has been able to do what 
many men have failed to do. She makes 
farming pay, and has brought her farm to 
a higher degree of fertility than any of the |, 
adjoining farms. She has done all this |}: 
without any sacrifice of womanliness. She 
is as much at home in the parlor as if she 
had never directed operations in the fields, 


other branches of housework. 





Wise Boy. 


“My boy Johnny has such a cheerful 
disposition.” 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, yes. When I make him wash his 
neck, instead of grumbling, he just says 
he is glad he is. not a giraffe.” 
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A Tight Rein, 


Parents are sometimes’ recommended to 
keep a tight rein upon their children, but 
this is at best superficial advice. The tight 
rein sometimes does more harm than good, 
and the disposition of the child must be 
studied if one would learn when to curb 
him and when to let him run free. No 
hard and fast rule can be applied even to 
the management of horses, much less to 
the management of children. With one 
child the tight rein is absolutely necessary; 
with another it is an irritant constantly 
suggesting attempts to break away from 
control. Some children have to bée driven; 
others can only be led, and in general it 
is preferable to lead them, for this course 
tends to make them ‘self-respecting and 
self-reliant. Sooner or later the tight rein 
must be relaxed, and when that is done 
there is danger that the child who has 
been .too much repressed will be found 
unable to control himself. The parent 
seldom keeps control of his boy long 
enough to make the tight rein desirable. 
If the child should remain under the con- 
tro] and guidance of his elders from early 
infancy until he reached maturity, the 
tight rein might work very ‘well, but this 
is seldom the case. In general there is an 
intermediate period when the youth, free 
from parental control, but not yet old 
enough to be: his own master, is left with- 
out guidance from others. It is then that 
the disadvantage of the tight rein is ex- 
hibited. If he has been kept at home and 
denied his freedom (this being the usual 
methods of keeping a tight rein), he is 
wholly without that experience which 
might enable him to resist temptations 
and control his passions. He is then in 
much greater danger of falling a victim 
to the vices of youth than though he had 
been more libérally trained. . He is easily 
led into excesses to satisfy his curiosity 
suddenly awakened. A youth of more lib- 
eral training has been gradually introduced 
to the world at large; he has been given 
enough freedom to enable him to respect 
himself, and he may grow to maturity 
without ever indulging in the excesses 
figuratively described as the sowing of 
wild oats. , 





Steady Effort. 


The value of systematic, steady effort in 
accomplishing the tasks of the household 
cannot be overestimated. The fable of the 
slow tortoise who overcame the swift hare 
applies in this case, as it’ does in so many 
others. Nothing is gained by rapid spurts 
of effort, because everything is lost by the 
nervous exhaustion that follows such work. 
The reason why so many women fail to 
accomplish their housework without suf- 
fering physically from it, usually is be- 
cause they have not yet learned to do it 
in the simplest and most methodical man- 
ner. We have only recently learned to 
economize effort by doing all work of one 
kind at one time. In our factories. and 
other places of work it has been found that 
there is a large gain in time by keeping 
employees each engaged in one portion of 
the task to be done. Not only do the 
workers thus become perfected in doing 
the special parts of the work assigned to 
them, but they do not lose time and ner- 
vous force by changing the work from one 
part to the other, as old time workers, 
who made an entire garment or accom- 
plished any other piece of work in all its 
minutiae. Work that runs with the 
smoothness and system of a machine jis 
not as exhausting as work done by starts, 
or, as housekeepers expressed it in’ old 
fashioned language, by “fits and starts& 

The housekeeper who has so learned her 
business that it has become a second na- 
ture, who calmly takes up the various 
parts of her tasks, doing each one in turn, 
as it should be done, does not become a 
nervous invalid. Above all things, the sys- 
tematic housekeeper avoids dropping one 
task for another unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary to do so. There is a great deal of 
justice in the much criticised complaint of 
the poor servant who objected to being 
called away continually from one task to 
another, so that she never knew what her 
work was. The mistress who thus adds 
to her maid’s burdens is not only a foolish 
manager, but a very unpopular person with 
help of any kind. With all deference to 
the mistresses’ rights to respect, we do 
not hesitate to say a mistress cannot com- 
mand as she should the respect of her 
household if she is unpopular. It pays to 
be just with household help. -It pays 
to. give them the chance to do their 
work in their own way. It pays, 
likewise, to be just to yourself, and 
to do your own work in a systematic 
manner, so as to save effort. A fidgety 
woman uses two or three times as much 
nervous energy in doing her work as a 
calm, deliberate worker, even if she has 
no untoward accidents to recover from, as 
‘she frequently has. The nervous worker 
invariably allows too little time for neces- 
sary work, and attempts to do things that 
are unnecessary, so that, like the hare in 
the fable, she is beaten in the race by the 
deliberate housekeeper, who never plans 
to do more than she can, and, like the 
steady, slow tortoise, persists until it is 
all successfully accomplished. 





For the Family Circle. 


In olden times women of noble birth 
and princely heritage did not despise cook- 
ing as an art. In its primary sense, an 
art is any acquired skill or power. The 
narrow meaning given the word in mod- 
ern times has no foundation so far as its 
derivation can be traced. In its powérful 
effect upon the health and physical 
strength, and thus upon the entire well- 
being of man, the art of cooking must be 
regarded as one of the most useful of all 
arts. No wise person, man or woman, 
ean afford to despise cooking. Like spin- 
ning and sewing, cooking has always been 
especially a woman’s task. 
to her strength and taste for dealing with 
minutiae. .Wise men and women have 
always recognized the immense power for 
good or evil that lies in the food of people 
and in its preparation. In primitive times, 
when war was the chief business of men, 
they had no time to prepare food, and it 
was then left exclusively to women, with 
other tasks of the household. Even the 
art of medicine gwas practised in those 
days chiefly by women. 

Cooking in olden times was an art for 
queens to attend to and to supervise. The 
old rhymes speak of the housewifely skill 
of princesses with skillets and saucepans, 
as though it were the most important part 
of their business, as, indeed, it was.. No 
woman in old- chivalrous times hid her 
culinary skill for fear she would be con- 
sidered a menial if she displayed it. Like 
the queen of hearts in the nursery tale, 
she made her own tarts and bag puddings, 
superintended the roasting of venison and 
the preparation of venison pasties and 
other substantial dishes. 

The art of cooking does not, as some am- 
bitious young women of to-day seem to 
imagine, lie chiefly in preparing orna- 
mental dishes. The woman who builds a 
pyramid of sugar icing, decorated in the 
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inglessly, and let that end the matter. If 


‘ most’ expeditious, methods of preparing 


most dazzling and elaborate manner, may 
know nothing of . cooking. In its best 
sense it implies the knowledge of the most 
wholesome, most enticing, as well as the 
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Not a Cent to Pay for a 


Dr. Slocum, the far-famed medical ex- 
pert in consumption, lung weakness, 
asthma, throat and bronchial affections, 
who recently discovered a positive cure 
for these dangerous diseases, has inaugu- 
rated the grandest free distribution ever 
known in the annals of medical practice. 

Thousands upon thousands of large 
boxes, each containing four bottles of his 
famous treatment, are going out all over 
this broad land, and to Europe, where 
despair and premature death have reigned 
for centuries. Every box carries hope, 
health and new life to the fortunate re- 
cipients. 

The cures being recorded by this free 
distribution are wonderful. Men, women 
and children who have been given up to 
die are being restored daily by Dr. Slo- 
cum’s treatment, which is destined’ to go 
down to future generations as the greatest 
blessing ever given to man. 

If you have been declared incurable, 
read what others say, and don’t despair. 


Throat and Lungs Healed. 

Mr. J. Southward, Mingo, Miss., writes: 

“T shall gladly recommend Dr. Slocum’s 
famous treatment as the best for the 
throat and lungs. No pen can describe 
what I suffered day and night, and how, 
in many instances, I nearly suffocated. 
Thanking you for your loving kindness for 
humanity’s sake, I remain yours. de- 
votedly.” 


Loathsome Catarrh Banished. 

Mrs. Mary R. Odette, Murrell, Mich., 
writes: 

“JT am recommending your wenderful 
medicines everywhere, and many have 
sent to you for them, with invariably good 
results. I suffered a long time with 
catarrh, and throat trouble, and despaired 
of relief until I procured Dr. Slocum’s 


FREE 


Thousands of Gases of Dr. Slocum's 
Cure for Consumption and 
Lung Weakness 


Sent Broadcast Throughout the Land and Miracles 
Being Wrought in Every State. 


Full Course of Medicine 


which will Make You Well and Strong, No Mai- 
ter How Weak and Emaciated You May Be. 


READ THE TESTIMONY TO SCIENCE! 


celebrated treatment, which cured me, 
There is nothing in the world like these 
discoveries.” 


Deadly Grip’s ‘‘ After Effects ” Routed. 


Mrs. Delpha A. Sturgeon, Taswell, Ind., 
writes: 


“I was taken with a severe attack of 
grip early this year, which almost run me 
into consumption. Nothing I took helped 
me until I sent for a full course of Dr. 
Slocum’s Free Treatment for consumption 
and lung troubles, and in a little while I 
was entirely well. The cough quickly dis- 
appeared, and I bless the Doctor for his 
discovery. The news of my cure is spread- 
ing, and others will purchase at their drug- 
gists.” 

Consumption has been proved by Dr. 
Slocum as entirely curable, and thousands 
of able physicians are to-day prescribing 
his treatment. 


Catarrh, asthma and all bronchial trou- 
bles are likewise cured, and in fact every 
known farm of lung and pulmonary dis- 
eases. get 


WRITE THE DOCTOR. 


If you are dying by inches you can get 
well by writing at once to Dr. T. A, 
Slocum, 98 Pine street, New York City, 
N. Y., giving express. and post-office ad- 
dress, and fresh from his great labora- 
tories will speed without delay, a full free 
box containing the four world-famed prep- 
arations which will absolutely cure you of 
rour disease. 

Dr. Slocum is determined to continue 
this great . free. distribution until. every 
hamlet_in America has right in its midst 
the living proof that consumption and 
kindred. diseases are curable. 

Send to-day if you suffer, stating that 
you read this article in GREEN’S I RUIT 
GROWER, and greatly oblige. 











the best foods of various kinds. There is 
a failure in every method of’ cooking food 
that requires an undue expenditure of 
time. It is necessary to an attractive table 
that there should be a variety of food, and 
it is also necessary to maintain the highest 
health. It is not oftea possible to spend 
a considerable amount of time on one dish 
without neglecting others; therefore it is 
necessary that we learn +o cook expedi- 
tiously, or in such a manner as not to 
absorb too much attention during the time 
taken. The highest art of cookery also 
demands the preparation of food in such 
a manner that there shall be the least loss 
of nutriment. In cooking meats there is 
probably less loss of nutritive parts in 
broiling and in roasting than in other ways 
of cooking. This is also the way the prim- 
itive man cooked the fruits of the chase, 
and it is the best and most natural method 
of preparing meats. In both processes, 
which are analogous, the meat is or should 
be subjected to a fierce heat first on one 
side and then on the other. This sears 
over the surface and forms a brown crust 
on the outside. The meat is then with- 
drawn a little from the heat and cooked 
through more slowly. The difference be- 
tween the roast and the broil is in the 
greater thickness of the meat in a roast, 
which requires to be more often basted to 
keep its surface from hardening or burn- 
ing in the cooking. We,do not mean a 
baked meat or roast. The oven is a mod- 
ern method, and the objection to it is the 
same as the objection to “panning” a 
beefsteak, that is, frying it “without 
grease” in a pan. It dries the meat and 
does not give as juicy a steak. The pres- 
ence of air around the roast keeps it more 
moist. The woman skilled in cooking must 
know this and a thousand and one other 
things which only an intelligent woman 
can know and apply. The common hire- 
ling cannot learn to do the best cooking. 
—New York Tribune. 





Washing a Carpet. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Housecleaning time has come again, and 
any suggestion that will make that work 
lighter is eagerly sought for. ‘I will tell 
you how I washed a rag carpet, and you 
will find the method a very easy and sat- 
isfactory one. 

Take the carpet from the floor and beat 
it thoroughly to remove the dust. Then 
take the widths apart and wash one at a 
time. A good washing machine and wring- 
er are great aids in this works. Heat a 
boiler full of soft water, and add enough 
Pearline to it to make a strong suds. Put 
one width of the carpet into the washing 
machine, pour the suds over it, and wash 
until the water is dirty. Pass the carpet 
through the wringer, wash in the second 
suds prepared in the same way as the first, 
then rinse through two clear waters. Each 
strip of carpet should be treated in the 
same way. You will be surprised to see 
how clean and new it will look when the 
widths are sewed together and put down 
again. Ingrain carpet can be washed in 
the same way.—E. J. C. 





Young Men and Marriage. 


ee 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Often have I intended to write several 
articles for your bright, interesting paper, 
and being a subScriber, still more inter- 
est is manifested. First is wisdom in love- 
making from observation. I know more 
than one poor fellow can learn a few les- 
sons from it. : 
Men. naturally shrink from attempting 
to obtain companions who are their su- 


charms in. modest. estimation. © What 
most women. most admire: in men is gal- 
lantry and: qualities, not looks, nor that of 
courts and fops, but boldness, courage, de- 
votion, decision and civility... A man’s 
bearing wins ten superior women where 
His boots and brains win one. If a man 
stands before a woman with respect for 
himself and fearless of her, his suit is 
half won.. The rest.may safely be left 
to the parties most interested. Therefore, 
never be afraid of a woman. Women are 
the most harmless creatures in the world 
to a man who shows he has a man’s soul 
in him. If you have not the spirit in 
you to come up to a test like this, you 
haven’t what pleases a high-souled woman 
and will be obliged to, content yourself 
with the simple girl, who, in a quiet way, 
is endeavoring to attraét and fasten you. 
Don’t get into a.feverish haste for mar- 
riage. Especially don’t imagine any dis- 
appointment in love which takes place 
often before twenty-one years old. ‘The 
truth is before a man is twenty-five he 
does not know his own mind. The more 
of a man you become and the more manli- 
ness you become capable of exhibiting in 
your association with women the better 
wife you will be able to obtain and one 
year’s possession of the heart and hand 
of a noble specimen of her sex is worth 
more than one hundred years possession 
of a sweet creature, with two ideas in her 
head and nothing new to say about either 
of them. Go into woman’s society if you 
can find that which will improve you, but 
not otherwise. You can spend your time 
better by seeking the society of good men. 
Then you will find your way to good 
female society.—L. A. Wilson. 





Emerson once said, “A man thinks he 
owns his farm when the fact is the farm 
often owns him.” 

The picture of health is often a genuine 
work of. art. 














A Happy Mother's 
Gratitude 




















[LZTTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 26,785] 

‘*DesR Mrs. PINKHAM—I have many, 
many thanks to give you for what your 
Vegetable Compound has done for me. 
After first_confinement [was sick for ; 
nine years with prolapsus of the womb, 
had pain in left side, in small of back, 
@ great deal of headache, palpitation. 
of heart and leucorrliea. - I felt so 
weak and tired that I could not do my 
work, I became pregnant again and 
took your Compound all through, and . 
now have a sweet baby girl. I never 
before had such an easy time during 
labor, and I feel it was due to Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. I 
am now ‘able to do my work and feel 
better than I have for years. Icannot - 
thank you enough.”— Mrs. Ep. Ex- 


LINGER, Devine, TEx. 


Wonderfully Strengthened. 
‘“*T have been taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, Blood 
Purifier and Liver Pills and feel. won- 
derfully strengthened. Before using 
your remedies I was in a terrible state; 
felt like fainting every little while. I - 
thought I must surely die. But now, 
thanks to your remedies, those feel- 
ings are all gone.”—Mrs._ EmMirim — 





periors; but they will find really intelli- 
gent women who possess desirable fine 
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* any T. 8. 
address 
prepaid 


100 


Ten 
flat 


Size 
Four Inches. 


Long-icaf 


for 


Money back 
if not pleased. 


Made of a stock for 
5&0 years controlled 
by Spanish export 
trade in Porto Rico. 
Secured by us for American 


é 
R 0 LLS consumption at 1-6th cost 
of Cuban leaf, 


A-most pleasing astonishment to any 
lover of a rich, tropical-flavored tobacco. 
Note: “The Lucke Rolled Cigar” is « largo 
full cigar-weight edition of this stock, selected. 
We send box of 50 for 81.25, Goods guaranteed. 
J.H. LUCKE & CO., 34 Lucke Block, Cincincati,0, 
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ts and easy to operate. 
Frame is made of h and shafting of rolled steel, 
balauce ssm. is large and heavy, which makes it the eas- 
jest running shelier made, has adjustable rag iron; wili 
“rghell any kind of corm, Comes with fan and feed table 
complete. Shelling ca city, 25 bushels perhour ORDER 
AT ONCE; don’t deiay- rite for free Agricultural Implement 
“Catalogue. .Adevess. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ino.) CHICAGO. 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.--Editor. ) 
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OTWELL’S* 
TREE PAINT 
does it, Take agency for your 
county. It’s a money maker. 
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tory. Write today for special 
terms, etc, Covered b 
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famous Bo;’s Printer 
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Cause of Earthquakes. 


“Young Tourist”: The cause of earth. 
quakes was the subject chosen by Prof. 
Stanislaus Meunier for a recent lecture at 
the Paris. Museum. of Natural History. 
Starting from the received hypothesis that 
the earth is cooling, though slowly and 
without condensation, that it is formed by 
a liquid nucleus, surrounded by a solid 
crust, and that contraction due to cooling 
causes cracking, fissures and large faults. 
the lecturer pointed out that these clefts 
and faults receive hydrated rocks, which 
through the action of gravity or successive 
glidings approach the roof of the under- 
ground excavatioas, and at Jast fall to the 
bottom of these abysses, formed of hot 
and anhydrous rocks. On coming into con- 
tact with the burning mass at the bottom, 
the local temperature of which is still 
further raised by the impact, the water 
of hydration contained in the blocks is in- 
stantaneously converted into steam, pro- 
ducing dynamite effets of great intensity. 
The enormous mass of steam thus formed 
at a very high temperature causes the 
weaker portion of the earth’s crust to fall 
in, opening the craters of extinct volca- 
noes, or giving them fresh activity, and 
drawing along the lateral or subjacent 
matters. If the submarine bottom be thus 
raised, one of those terrible tide rushes is 
produced which penetrate so far and so 
violently inland, devastating and carrying 
away with them all that they encounter 
in their sudden return. The shock may be 
more or less intense, and extend to a 
greater or less distance, according to the 
depth or fall, and the amount of vaporiza- 
tion, but, wherever these effects are felt 
the surface undergoes changes of condi- 
tion or position which are registered by 
the sessmograph and other ingenious in- 
struments. 





His Half Way Scheme. 


Not long ago a Pittsburg life insurance 
agent persuaded a Chinaman to take out 
a policy of $5,000. The latter had no 
clear idea of the transaction, but under- 
stood that on paying the premiums 
promptly he would be entitled to $5,000 
some time. He began bothering the agent 
for the money after a couple of weeks had 
passed, and the agent tried to explain to 
him that he would have to die before he 
could get it. The Chinaman fell down a 
cellar-way and was badly hurt. His 
friends tried to attend to him without 
calling in a doctor. When they did call 
one in two days later, the doctor was 
angry. “Whygy didn’t you call me sooner ?” 
he asked. ‘This man is half dead now.” 

Next day the injured man’s brother was 
at the insurance office with a claim for 
$2,500. “You’re not entitled to anything 
on this,” said the insurance agent, “until 
the man is dead.” 





“Doctol say him half dled,” answered 
the brother. ‘“‘Why he no glet lat half?” 
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MAKE $1500 ‘sure: 
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Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
NEW PROCESS. 


a ‘D MADE $88 FIRST 3 DAYS. Mr. Cox 
ee i ool all I can do. Plate 80 setsaday. Elegant busi- 


EASILY LEARNED. 


ness. .Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. 
Agents all making money. So can you. 


41 Gentlemen or Ladies, you can 


i positively make $5 to $15 a day, 


= === at home or traveling, taking orders, using and 


g Prof. Gray’s Latest improved Plat- 
Unequaled for plating watches, jewelry, 

—- tableware, bicycles, and ali metal goods, 
heavy plate. arranted. No experience 


necessary. { 
LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF. Be your own boss: 
We do all kinds of plating ourselves. Have 
had years of experience. Manufacture the 
only practical outfits, including generators or 
dynamos, and all tools. lathes and materials. 
All sizes complete. Ready for work when 
received, Guaranteed. New modern 


methods. 


WE TEACH YOU the art, furnish recipes, formulas and trade secrets. FREE. 


Failure impossible. 


e THE ROYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Table- 
ware simpl; dipped in melted metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant, beautiful 
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FOREST PUZZLE. 


ve $200.00 in Cash to anyone who can arrange these eight groups 
of letters into the names of eight well-known Forest Trees. 

etters when properly arranged, spelis the name of.a common forest tree which is 
used by carpenters and builders. You can only use each letter in ite own group 
and only as many times as it appears in its own group. Altogether there ar 


eight names of the trees, we will give 
the correct answers the money wil] be eq 
1899. Understand, however, that we have one condition, which 
may take e few hours of your time, and we will 
write you about it when you send your answer. 
We make this liberal . 
We waut you to work for us in your own locality, and propose to make itan 
object for you to do so. Distance from us does not make any difference. Try 
, but do not send any 

task, yet it is a testOf skill. We make this 
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In order to reduce stock, we offer . she Sone 
iF ORDERED NOW! 


The New Red Gross Currant. 
STRONG, 2-YEAR OLD BUSHES, | 


at about same price as older and inferior varieties. Write for 
prices per 100 or 1000. Rural, New Yorker says: ‘“*Red Cross is the 
best of all old or new currants for midseason.” N.Y. Experiment 
Station-says it is large and productive. 

We are headquarters for Loudon Red Raspberry plants. * 
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GRAPE JUICE. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Seeing a request for bottling sweet grape 
juice I will send my way: Pick the ripe 
grapes from the stem; scald enough to 
burst the skins; press out the juice; filter 
through cheese cloth; fill bottles full (beer 
bottles are best). Put in boiler; fill up to 
necks of bottles with cold water. Put on 
stove and let them get hot enough so they 
will blubber out; this raises all the sedi- 
ment and boils it over. When they have 
boiled out what was in the necks’ fill up 
with hot water; cork and run sealing wax 
over the tops and they will keep as long 
as you will let them. The way to use it 
next summer or any time is to use the 
juice as you would water in making lem- 
onade, and any one has surely lost his 
taste who does not say it is the most de- 
licious drink—harmless, good and refresh- 
ing.—A. J. Masters, Iowa. 


UNFERMENTED GRAPE WINE. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Three quarts of grapes (off the stems) 
and one of water; let come to a boil, then 
strain. And to three (8) quarts of the 
juice add one quart of sugar; let come to 
a boil, and bottle while hot; the wine must 
be kept air tight the same as fruit or it 
will ferment.—Very truly yours, Mrs. 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICB. 


A copy of “Green’s Fruit Grower” 
reached this office—the first I have ever 
seen. I notice an inquiry from A. C. 
Pethtel in regard to unfermented wine. 
The receipt he has reference to is all right 
with the exception that the sugar is 
omitted. My way for making unfermented 
wine is this: Let the grapes get thor- 
oughly ripe. Shell from stems, put in a 
large porcelain or granite - kettle with 
water enough to cook them. When soft 
strain in a cloth or bag; then put on the 
stove with sugar enough to suit the taste. 
Better not be too sweet. When boiling 
hot put in jugs or bottles and seal.—Mrs. 
T. S. Boore, Mattie, Pa. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Will you kindly advise me in your next 
issue how to pollenize the apple and peach 
blossom; at what stage and if necessary 
to cover the blossoms treated? What do 
you think of the Niagara and Moore's Dia- 
mond grape for Alabama? that is, are 
they vigorous enough for this climate? In 
answering the above you will greatly 
oblige.. I am subscribing to your Fruit 
Grower and enjoy reading it very much.— 
F. O. Wilson, Alabama. 

(Reply: While we have not had much 
experience in fertilizing blossoms we would 
suggest that they should be pollenized as 
soon as the blossoms open,.and that imme- 
diately the blossoms should be covered 
with mosquito netting to keep out insects, 
which will surely pollenize them again and 
thus disturb your plans. 

The Niagara is a wonderful grape for 
this part of the country, and many other 
sections. It is a rank grower, very pro- 
ductive, reasonably hardy, and the clusters 
are the largest of any grape we recall. 
Moore’s Diamond is a white grape of bet- 
ter quality than Niagara, clusters large, 
berry large; vine vigorous. It is also pro- 
ductiv, but does not stand shipment so 
well as Niagara. For. vineyard purposes 
we prefer Niagara, and for the home gar- 
den Moore’s Diamond. 

How these varieties would succeed in 
Alabama we are not prepared to state; 
possibly some other variety would do bet- 
ter there.—Editor.) 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I had hoped that some one would reply 
in your last paper to the article in the 
August number concerning the treatment 
of the horse. Pardon me for offering a 
few words in protest in your valuable 
paper. I was sorry to see in print any- 
thing that would lower the standard of 
the treatment of animals. Something that 
would lead to the better appreciation of 
the “intelligence and virtues” of the ani- 
mals would be more desirable. 

How would a person suffering with the 
pangs of hunger feel if necessity compelled 
him to gnaw all day at something that 
would give only sustenance enough to keep 
life in his body? Man’s mind can exert a 
great influence on his body. But it can 
not ignore its demands for food. ‘To seek 
the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,” I think, is to live according to the 
golden rule, and that applies to all of 
God’s creatures, human or otherwise. To 
God’s bounty we owe what we have. Then 
why withhold from His creatures entrusted 
to our care?—A Subscriber. 


KEEPING APPLES. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Would apples (Baldwins, Greenings and 
Spys) placed in thin layers in bins, in a 
dry frost-proof cellar, each layer covered 
with dry sand, keep as well or better than 
in barrels? Should the sand be perfectly 
dry or would a small amount of moisture 
be unobjectionable? Any information will 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I meanaradicabcure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St.. N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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be thankfully received.—Very respectfully 
yours, H. G. Prettyman, Michigan. 

(Reply: We should prefer to wrap each 
apple in paper (newspapers will do); pack 
them in a barrel and cover them. We 
know'of no better way than this to pre- 
serve apples, pears, or other fruits. The 
paper keeps out the air and prevents 
ripening. 

Dry sand is objectionable since it makes 
additional work, and leaves the fruit 
dusty, and the hands are soiled in getting 
at the apples.—Hditor.) 


COLD STORAGE. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


It is acknowledged that fruit growing is 
work requiring skill and care. ‘The suc- 
cessful marketing of the apple crop some- 
times requires additional care and _ skill. 
In early autumn, when fruit ripens, apples 
may not be worth on the market more 
than 25 or 35 cents a bushel. After the 
crop has passed out of the hands of the 
grower into the hands ‘of those who may 
be making a business of keeping it for 
the later markets, the grower sometimes 
finds that his fruit has advanced in value 
50 cents, or 75 cents, or even a $1 per 
bushel. The question of how to avail one’s 
self of this advance and yet not lose 
heavily from decay and shrinkage is a 
subject well worth attention. 


In consideration of the subject of the 
various forms of storage there has been 
some dissatisfaction with results achieved 
in storing apples with large cold 
storage companies and sometimes par- 
ties who have stored with these com- 
panies and have met with considerable 
loss were not properly handled. In this 
connection it should be remembered that 
if the apples are already ripe, or if from 
any cause they are in poor condition when 
they go into the cold storage, the storage 
cannot possibly improve them in any man- 
ner. If the fruit. before being barrelled 
and placed in cold storage has been piled 
under the trees in a hot atmosphere and is 
already nearly ripe and possibly beginning 
to mellow, there is likely to be very serious 
loss when the barrels are opened in Feb- 
ruary or March. Cold storage involves 
such a considerable amount of expense 
that it is important that the fruit should 
be picked early, before it is what is called 
ripe, and should be handled with the 
utmost care, being carefully handled to 
avoid bruises, such as come from ordinar- 
ily rough handling and which may not 
eyen show at that time, but which may be- 
come apparent after a lapse of several 
months. With fruit in the best possible 
condition, properly selected and carefully 
packed, cold storage can do much to arrest 
the ripening of the apple, and if, when 
taken from the cold storage room, the 
temperature can be raised in another cold 
storage room before being brought into the 
heated atmosphere of April or May, re- 
sults should be fairly satisfactory. Those 
who handle fruit in very large quantities 
will doubtless take advantage of ‘the cold 
storage companies. It is well before seek- 
ing storage to consider when the fruit is 
to be marketed. It is better in shipping to 
a distant market to store somewhere near 
that market than to withdraw the fruit 
from the cold storage in early spring or 
summer and then ship to a distant mar- 
ket. For the smaller orchardist no doubt 
some of the modified forms of cold storage, 
which can be secured with comparatively 
slight expense will be quite as satisfactory 
in the long run as depending on the larger 
storage companies, with their heavier ex- 
pense. ‘ 

Doubtless most orchardists can secure 
an abundance of ice and have their own 
storage room. Some store-rooms are 
chilled something on the same plan as a 
meat shop, either by having a bin within 
the room filled with ice, once a month; 
or if the building is more strongly con- 
structed and will carry the weight of ice 
in an overhead store-room a very much 
larger amount of ice in an ice room over 
the apple room not needing renewal of ice. 
Other storage rooms are constructed on 
the same plan as an egg house in Crete, 
Nebraska, where, in a cheaply constructed 
building, using three paper-lined walls and 
two dead air spaces, the ice room was at 
the end of the store-room. This method has 
also been found to be very good. Mr. H. 
M. Dunlap, former secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society of Illinois, in conver- 
sation with the writer, reported having had 
success in storing a large quantity of apples 
in a store-room chilled by an ice room 
which was refilled about once a month. 
He found that his fruit shrunk less than 
with storage by ammonia process. - In cold 
storage by ammonia process used in large 
plants it is to be expected that the fruit 
will shrivel or dry somewhat, and be less 
plump after some months of storage than 
when placed in storage. This requisite 
that, before selling, the barrel shall be 
examined and plugged as it is termed, some 
defective specimens removed, as where 
apples are bruised from the pressure of 
the barrel head, and must either have 
more apples or a few apples of larger size 
placed in a barrel, then headed and sold. 
Mr. Dunlap also has had most excellent 
success in storing fruit in his house cellar, 
large enough to contain 1,800 barrels. Two 
of the house chimneys reached to the cellar 
bottom. Large openings in those chimneys 
allow him to change the air of the cellar 
rapidly by 2 strong chimney draft. In the 
fall of the year, before the house fires are 
started this strong chimney draft can be 
produced by an oil stove. This cellar has 
double doors and double windows. By 
changing the air.in the cellar quickly dur- 
ing the cool autumn nights, and keeping 
the cellar closely shut during the warm 
days, he is able to hold his fruit at a low 
temperature until winter allows the main- 
tenance of any temperature desired. Many 
of the orchardists of Western Missouri 
and Eastern Kansas, have availed them- 
selves of the earth cave or cellar, which 
is easily made by digging in the ground 
to a suitable depth, supporting the roof 
by heavy timbers and covering over se- 
curely with lumber and earth to sufficient 
depth to avoid frost giving sufficient up- 
ward ventilation to secure rapid change of 
air when needed. In connection with large 
orchards these earth cellars should be 
made large enough to be able to drive 
through from end to end, with a large 
double door at either end, very much like 
some of the large potato cellars of the 
Platt Valley, which with slight modifica- 
tion can be made into excellent storage 
cellars for apples. The essentials of suc- 
cess are the same as described above in the 
cellar of Mr. Dunlap. When the nature 





of the ground is such as to enable them so 
to do, large sections of sewer pipe 12 
inches in diameter, are used for a form of 
sub-earth ventilation. These with suitable 
upward ‘ventilators enable the orchardist 
to change the air as described during the 
winter. Buildings may also be constructed 
having three or four separate walls and 


making use of the building paper with. 


dead air spaces, making the buildings frost 
proof. The writer has made use of an 
earth cellar for many years, and has been 
able, by changing the air on cold autumn 
nights and keeping the cellar shut during 
the warm days of autumn,*to keep winter 
apples from ripening, and to keep them in 
good condition for market in March. Now 
that strawberries are brought in in such 
abundance from Southern States, and are 
marketed in the late spring at very mod- 
erate prices, it may not be found very de- 
sirable to carry a large amount of apples 
beyond the months of March and April.— 
HE. F.. Stephens. ; 





Without an Effort. 


To the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—As I hear of children at school 
studying so hard as to endanger their 
health I wonder. what unnatural thing they 
are put to. To study for sure if they have 
to make a study of it, it must be unnat- 
ural to them what a child study. What it 
is natural-for him to do it is natural for 
children to play, but they have even their 
preferences as to their plays. They do 
mot all like one kind of play and to make a 
child study what he does not like is to 
cripple him in the performiance of that 
which he is fitted by nature to do, and 
to teach children to do what they are 
already fitted by nature to do is to cast 
an odium on the Creator, and to cripple 
the child’s natural endowments. What 
right have we to interfere with God’s ar- 
rangement of things? And is that not what 
we do when we force study upon our chil- 
dren? What children are fitted by nature 
to do no force is needed to accomplish. I 
have seen mere children draw pictures as 
natural as life and to believe they would 
become perfected in art by being sent to 
an art school is not according to the nature 
of things. Would it not be disarranging 
what God has arranged? Suppose a child 
is gifted as an artist. Is that any reason 
he should be sent to a school of art? Cer- 
tainly not. The child is an artist. What 
more do we want? And then we have no 
voice in the matter, for nature decides 
what the child shall be. He never is an 
artist unless born one. We might teach 
a child what it does not know, but it 
would only interfere with what he does 
know. To suppose a child needs teaching 
is to suppose he has no natural ability. A 
child with natural endowments, his gifts 
will keep him busy. A proper child when 
left to himself develops naturally or as God 
would have him; but education serves to 
bring the child into an unnatural state of 
being. Education here implies study. 
Such a child walking by the side of its 
great teacher, though unconscious of it, 
fills his allotted sphere with a certainty 
and perfectness in no other way attain- 
able and even without an effort. A child 
does not learn to be true or just or good. 
They must emanate from the trueness, 
the justness, the goodness of his being. A 
child must be true before he can manifest 
truth; he must be just before he can mani- 
fest justice and so on, the needful things 
in life do not require study to gain 
them, but shun it as something useless. 
The natural -effect of education upon a 
person is to cause him to trust in it, 
whereas the uneducated naturally put 
their trust in God or their natural ability. 
For the men possessed of the: greatest nat- 
ural endowments are the most godlike. 
Not that such men never sin, for sin is 
simply the outward manifestation of an 
abnormal or diseased state of the human 
system. To be learned or educated does 
not constitute greatness, only such as are 
godlike are great. Hence I would reason- 
ably look for greatness among the unedu- 
cated and for godliness as well. The un- 
natural life we live unfits us for serving 
God. If I were to define a Christian I 
would say he was one who lived naturally 
or according to the nature of things. These 
various institutions of learning are not a 
part of true civilization, but as true civ- 
ilization advances such things will recede 
or become extinct. We can live godlike 
lives only as we live naturally. We can do 
God’s work, only as we do it naturally. 
How natural it is for little children to 
play? The little babe does not learn to 
do what it is natural for it to do. Hvery 
child is a picture in formation but the 
perfectness of that picture depends, not 
upon schools or colleges, but upon the un- 
disturbed hand of the great artist. What 
a picture that would be, such as we now 
seldom see if that being called divine 
could, undisturbed, expand the mind when 
the little child is born? It naturally comes 
in contact with natural forces and those 
natural forces serve to develop the child 
naturally so that (other things being equal) 
the child continues from babyhood to child- 
hood, and from childhood to manhood or 
womanhood."*A model of perfection, a 
mighty whole and all as the natural result 
of natural or godlike treatment.—Richard 
A. Tripp. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon 
that is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire, and sold 
for only $21.95. 


‘This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels, and fully guar- 
anteed for one year. 
description will be mailed upon application 
7 the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Iil., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire 
to fit any axle. 





Why not deal direct with the manufacturer 
when you can, pay cash for what you buy 
and obtain the goods at wholesale prices; 
be your own agent: The Edw. W. Walker 
Carriage Co., of Goshen, Ind., manufacture 
a full line of Vehicles and sell them direet 
to the consumer at wholesale prices. It is 
the endeavor ofthe firm to make the best 


goods in their line for the prices asked. Let- |. 


ters received by them from users of their 
goods contain the strongest expressions of 
satisfaction. Their catalogue is free and will 
be promptly mailed by addressing Edw. W 
Walker Carriage o., St., 
Goshen, Ind. ( 





An Irish tenant lately observed that it 
was a “hard thing for a man to be turned 
out of the house which his father built 
and his grandfather was born in!” 





A new Separator was placed on the market last 
spring, called the Aquatic Cream Separator, and 
which seems to meet this long felt want as its 

rice is so low that it comes within reach of all. 

t is five very easy to clean and 
operate, requires no power torun it as it operates 
on the system of reducing thc viscosity in the 
milk, whereby the cream is obtained quickly and 
in asmooth condition, free from taints, odors, etc. 
The Com claim it is just as practical for the 
farmer who ps one or two cows as those who 
keep from ten to fifteen. sell from $5.00 to 
: f you are think- 
write the Aquatic 
ater- 
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dae ce Dit you know that 
fra Lacey is enga 
the Goasecieaaet gaged to Mr. Strutter, 
Second saleswoman—“You don’t say!’ 
First saleswoman—“Yes; and he is 
awfully jealous of her. He had her trans- 
ferred from the necktie-counter to the 
bargain-counter.” 
Second saléswoman—“Goodness! Why 
the bargain-counter?’ 
First saleswoman—“Because no men go 
there, you know!”—Puck. 





An Evasive Answer, 


“John,” said a clérgyman to his facto- 
tum, “I shall be very busy this afternoon, 
and if any one calls I do not wish tg be 
disturbed.” 

“All right, sir. 
not in?’ 

“No, John. That would be a lie.” 

“An’ what'll I say, yer reverence?” 

“Oh, just put them off with an evasive 
answer.” 

At supper-time John was asked if-any 
one had called: 

“Yes, there did,” he said. 

“And what did you tell him?’ asked 
the clergyman. 

“I gave him an evasive answer.” 

“How was that?’ queried his reverence. 

“He asked me was yer reverence in, an’ 
I sez to him, sez I, ‘Was your grandmother 
a hoot-owl? ’—London. Answers. 


Will I tell them~you’re 





Plant Fruit Trees. 


Many persons fail to set out trees and 
vines because they fear they will not live 
to eat the fruit. Some years ago the 
writer heard an old man say that he had 
planted and eaten the fruit of three dif- 
ferent orchards, and that at seventy years 
of age he had planted a fourth orchard 
for others, but at eighty-seven years he 
still lives to eat the fruit of his own trees. 
Strawberries bear in abundance the sec- 
ond year after planting; blackberries, cur- 
rants, grapes and gooseberries the third 
year. Peach trees will often bear full 
crops the third year. Early bearing apple, 
pear and plum trees will often produce 
abundantly for the family the fourth and 
fifth years. 

It is possible fora farmer in the North- 
ern States to have fresh fruit of his own 
growing upon his:table every day in the 
year. He will begin with strawberries the 
last of May. These will last three or four 
weeks, and before they are all gone rasp- 
berries will be ripe, and will continue about 
five weeks. Cherries will begin to ripen 
during the raspberry season. As the rasp- 
berries go out, blackberries, currants and 
gooseberries. will be ready for the table. 
As the last of these go, the early peaches, 
pears, apples and plums will begin to be 
ready for the table. During August, Sep- 
tember and October he can have a great 
variety of fruit. After October until the 
next June he will have to’ ¢onfine himself, 
in the main, to apples. But of good apples 
the family will never tire.—N.' Y. Tribune. 
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New Grape Industry. 


The newspapers reported that-a large 
per cent. of the grape crop of Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., is to be made into grape 
juice. It was stated that the ‘increase of 
freights made by the railroads for carrying 
grapes was driving growers out of the 
shipping business. They found it unprofit- 
able to pay freight and commission’ on 
sending grapes to the ‘city. -Therefore, 
they proposed to handle juice or unfer- 
mented wine. We find. that this report 
has been exaggerated. One establishment 
at Westfield will make grape juice from 
the crop, but that will make a small hole 
in the season’s crop of 6,000 cars of grapes. 
Probably not half of one per cent. of the 
total crop will be made into grape juice 
this year; yet this may be the beginning 
of a new industry for that section. We 
have contended that, unless the railroads 
and express companies would give fairer 
rates on fruit transportation, the time will 
come when they will lose almost all their 
freight. The growers simply cannot pay 
the exorbitant charges, and they will be 
driven out of business if the high rates be 
continued: then the transportation com- 
panies will see their folly, but it will he 
too late, both for them and for the farmer. 
—Rural: New Yorker. 2 





A Sudden Introduction. 


A Philadelphia paper tells a funny story 
of the blizzard days of last winter in that 
city. A certain Mr. K. had over his dining 
room a skylight which was burdened with 
a great weight of snow; and early one 
evening. he took a snow shovel and went 
up to remove it. He shoveled it off, and 
then it occurred to him that he would per- 
form the same service for his next door 
neighbor, whose dining room lay side by 
side with his own, the construction of the 


two houses being alike. 


The inmate of the next house was a 
worthy widow, whom Mr. K. had never 


“met, but with whom his wife was on call- 


ing terms. } 

Mr. K. proceeded to a position from 
which he could, as he supposed, safely 
shovel off the snow, but in doing so he 
made a false step and got\on the skylight. 


Crash! went the glass, and down through . 


cal . 


the aperture went Mr. K. 
It chanced that his next door neighbor 


‘was: just at this time eating her: dinner. 


Mr. K. landed in a sitting posture ‘in the 
middle of her table, surrounded by snow, 


‘broken glass and china, capsized dishes of 


food, -and still manfully brandishing. his 
snow shovel. 

The shovel told the story to the widow. 
Although somewhat disconcerted, she 
quickly regained her composure, recognized 
the neighbor whom she had seen pass the 
door, and exclaimed, politely: 

“Oh, Mr. K., I am very glad you have 
called! I’ve often heard Mrs. K. speak 
of you!” 





Mr. F. SCHRAGE: “After suffering with 
rheumatism 12 years I got your $1,000,000 
Rheumatic ‘Cure. I have cheerfully recom- 
mended it to many. For four years I have 
been free from rheumatism and pain. An- 
gust Staak.’’ 

Sold by druggists or sent to all the world 
on receipt of $1.50 a bottle. F. Schrage, N. 
Clark St., Chicago, fl. 


The Doctor: “Let the little fellow yell 
all -he want to. Crying causes a baby’s 
lungs to expand.” 

The Father: “Then, by gum, I’m an 


anti-expansionist.” i 
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The 
Story T eller. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman, Constantia, Ohio. 


A pious people, westward, turned their faces, 
To dwell, in distant lands, *’midst cruel races. 
Our brave forefathers tamed the savage 


wilderness, 
Great hardships they endured, privations, 


hunger’s stress, 
sea, the 
ing, 

_hearts to gratitude were 


the Mayflower came 
a-churn 


The ig oe 
turnin 
They - hg dainties rare the pilgrim moth- 


made, 
Such ea” “Miles Standish Mked when home 
from Indian raid. 


Across 


I tell you, life is really worth the living 
When eating hearty dinners, for Thanks- 


ving, 
Bring ont your — ples! Jammed turnip, 


is fin 
Yet, something we ‘must have along the poul- 
try line. 


The treble-singing, cackling, clucking am or, 


us in ten 


weet chanticleer salutin 
alleluiah,”’ 


r soohler shouting ‘ 
se, 

Parading, like a dandy, all around the place. 

O shall we gobble up the dainty gobbler? 

Or, peradventure, feast upon a wabbler? 

That glides along the brooklet, or outing 


lake, 
A clipper from the jaunty fleet of Admiral 
Drake. 


go the 


The day can be a dreary one and murky, 
Yet we enjoy the puddings, sauce and turkey. 
We ony gay and cheerful, eating choicest 


Appareled, inch we are, in solemn Sun- 
day suits. 


It is a happy day! for saint and sinner, 
And all should thankful be for such a dinner. 
Let wealthy men and gourmands banquet 
how they may! 

ou have no equal, dear Thanksgiv- 


I claim 
ng Day. 





A Chapter of Philosophy. 


I didn’t catch her name when Cousin 
Edith introduced us at the garden party, 
but she was unquestionably interesting. 
We ran through art and music and drama 
in half an hour. Then we came to phil- 
osophy. 

“There is such a difference,’ said she, 
“between practice and theory.” 

I conceded the point. She was so charm- 
ing, in fact, that I wished it had been a 
larger point to concede. “But,” I ven- 
tuyed to remark, “that doesn’t make the 
theory wrong.” 

She leaned her cheek thoughtfully upon 
one gloved finger; possibly to display the 
smallness of her hand; possibly because 
the pose suited her; probably for both 
reasons. 

“When you say that the regeneration 
of the universe can only be accomplished 
by white men marrying black women’—— 

“And black men, white women.” 

“No, thank you!’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. “Well, as a matter of fact, 
you do not care anything about the re- 
generation of the universe?” 

“T don’t believe I do,’ I laughed. 

“Nor contemplate marrying a negress 
yourself?” 

“Unfortunately, my personal taste lies 
so strongly in the direction of the blonde!” 
Edith had remembered this, with her usual 
discretion. 

“Tf I were black, you would say you 
preferred ebony to ivory.” 

I raised my hands in protest. “I assure 
you,” I averred solemnly, “I prefer you 
as you are.’ 

“But you haven’t seen me any—other 
—how.” 

“IT am clear that improvement is im- 
possible.” 

She laughed a delightfully saucy laugh. 

‘“‘What a stock in trade of compliments 
you keep! I can understand why your 
cousin described you as a tonic for a diffi- 
dent young person—like me!” 

“There is not,’ I declared, “another like 
you, so far as my experience goes.” 

“You are putting me in a glow of satis- 
faction with myself! Please go on. There 
ought to be one or two nice points remain- 
ing in me.” 

I regarded her with calm scrutiny. “An 
appearance of impudence becomes you,” I 
said, “but’— 

“But?” 

“So do all appearances.” 

“Pray don’t think that you have ex- 
hausted my appearances!” She sank back 
in another attitude. “Why, you’ve barely 
known me an hour!’ 

“An hour,” I said feelingly, 
quality!’ 

“An hour,” she suggested, ‘‘which should 
rightfully have been devoted to a black 
woman.” She looked as if she would like 
to add something, but refrained. 

“You were going to say’—— 

“Poor black woman.” Her eyes sparkled 
wickedly. “I don’t mean it,” she hastened 
to add. 

“According to my theory,” I explained, 
“you should have been delighting the eyes 
and ears of some dusky gentleman, and— 


‘Cue 

“Poor black man!” 
girl to laugh. 

“On the contrary, if you were likely to 
adopt my theory, I should paint myself 
black.” 

“But you wouldn’t be so black as you 
were painted.” 

“The theory,” I observed, 
black—ali—through. ie 
“The theory is nonsense; all’ theories 


are.” 


“of exquisite 
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“Surely, out. of so many theories one or 
two must be-right—if only by accident!” 

She leaned her head back agginst the 
chair, and considered. 
she asked, with sudden gravity, “the folly 
is in. such unstable beings as .we : having 
theories at all? We! lay. down. all sorts 
of grand. principles,,and when the.time for 
action: comeswhy, of; course, we: break 
them!” She sighed; doubtless to the mem- 
ory of some departed theory. 


“Still,” I said, “there is no harm in lay- | 
She smiled | 


ing them down—for others!’’ 
again. 
“For Jones, and Brown, and Smith, a 


black woman apiece,” she cried, : clapping’ 
her hands; “for the author of the a 


“Blonde,” I interrupted, “blue eyes and 
flaxen hair; preferably attired in pale blue 
with pink roses’”—— 

“Stop, stop! I'll assume that you've 
paid me all possible compliments. Let us 
get down to the bed rock of serious con- 
versation.” 

“Umph! One so rarely gets there that I 
doubt if I have any serious conversation. 
You are not a missionary in disguise, are 
you?” 

She didn’t answer for a minute, It was 
curious to watch her face change from 
merriment, through thought, to serious- 
ness, First the laughter died gradually 
in her eyes; then the little curls and turns 
went out of her lips; then the dimples in 
the cheeks smoothed themselves out like 
ripples widening into nothingness on: the 
sea; then she lifted up her head, a little 
on one side, and: looked at me with solemn 
child eyes. 

“Sometimes,” she said sadly, “I wish I 
weré. Sometimes I wish a missionary 
would come to me. I get tired of making 
fun of things, and think that perhaps they 
are serious after all.’ 

I twirled my mustache, and felt my own 
smile fading out. “They are serious 
enough,” I said, “if you look at them in 
that way. It isn’t a good way to look at 
things—things in general—I think.” 

“But one looks sometimes,” she said ab- 
sently, “at things in particular, and feels 
very, very serious.” 

“Then,” I said, leaning forward, “one 
doesn’t talk about them much. There is 
rarely any one to whom one cares to talk 
about them.” 

“TI don’t think,” she went on, with a lit- 
tle catch in her voice, “there is ever any 
single person to whom any one would like 
to tell them all—the ‘serious particulars,’ 
I mean.” 

“TI don’t think there is. 
doesn’t tell them.” 

“Or unburdens one’s self in instalments, 
as opportunity offers.” She sighed again. 

“Hxactly. That is why there are sich 
odd confidences now and then. The critics 
lashed a scene in my last book because he 
told her one of his secrets in the first half 
hour of their acquaintance. It was nat- 
ural enough, really.” 

“He was bound to tell some one,” she 
assented, ‘and she was the fitting confi- 
dante for that. particular secret.” 

“Quite so. She was the response to that 
one item of his nature.” 

“The worst of it,” said my fair acquaint- 
ance, “is when one’s nature is many sided; 
because—well, you know what I mean.” 

“Society expects us to find a single 
kindred spirit which is to respond to all 
the calls, and it cannot.” 

“No, it cannot,” she spoke with sudden 
energy; “though it may answer so well— 
80 very well—to some.” Her hands trem- 
bled in her lap, 

“Wherefore,” said I, speaking half to 
myself, ‘“‘we find it a sound theory not to 
expect too much from any one, to be 
thankful for what is given, and compas- 
sionate to what’ is missing.” 

“You look at the matter more calmly 
than I,’”’ she cried passionately, with her 
lips quivering. 

“Perhaps,” I told her, “I have looked 
at it oftener, or longer ago.” 

She studied the floor for a time, and I 
studied her. She certainly was very 
pretty. 

“What percentage of one, do you think, 
Mr. Nugent,” she asked at length, “ought 
to meet with a response in a—a friend?’’ 

“Well, I’m hardly prepared for exam- 
ination in the mathematics of the subject. 
It depends on the ‘one’ and the ‘friend,’ 
and the kind of demand.” 

“Take yourself, for example,” she pro- 
posed. 

“All right,” said I, shrugging my shoul- 
ders; “if it pleases you, I’ll dissect myself. 
My aesthetic demands upon ‘the friend’ I 
have already formulated; they are approx- 
imately satisfied by several people whom 
I know—for example, you.” 

“Your aesthetic requirements are evi- 
dently very reasonable; but they are a 
minor. matter after all.” 

“Theoretically they may be; practically 
they are all-important. Then my intel- 
lectual demands I hardly know—some peo- 
ple satisfy 80 per cent. of them. You 
would answer to quite 95 per cent., I 
imagine.” 

She laughed again. As [ have stated, 
she had a charming laugh. 

“Most people’s intellectual demands are 
small,”’ she said. “The emotional de- 
mands are the difficulty.” 

“Ah, yes! A general answer is impos- 
sible there. You can never tell without 
trial; and when you try the demand 
changes; and when you fail you pay a 
price. It is always a risk.” 

“Is there no way of forecasting?” she 
inquired eagerly. “Cannot even an author 
with a reputation for analysis of charac- 
ter’—I wish I had—make an estimate?” 
I shook my head. 

“Scarcely, I think.. He might make a 
good guess. Do you want me to sum up 
some one for you?” 

‘“No—o. I merely wanted an example.” 

“Well,” I said, smiling, “I'll take my 
unworthy self again, and my emotional 
needs, You would, I judge, answer to 99 
per cent. of them!” 

“But, you see,” she objected, 
already appropriated!” 

“For the matter of that,” said I, 
am I!” 

Then we gave way to laughter—which 
is the practical philosophy!—J. A. Flynn, 
in Black and White. 
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Rising to the Occasion. 


Nhe merchant who takes advantage of 
tthe. tide of business. at its flood is pretty 
sure to be carried on to fortune; but he 
must know how to meet the occasion and 
grasp opportunities. In the East Indies 
there is a species of grain collecting ant 
which stores up quantities of the native 
cereals for food. When, however, the ter- 
rific monsoon storms swirl over the land 
the garnered food is moistened by the 
heavy tains, Then the ants rise to the 
occasion. They watch for the first sun- 
beams, and when these appear the whole 
colony carries out the store from their lit- 
tle granaries to dry in the warmth of the 
sun. Likewise, when the sun of prosper- 
ity shines above the business worid, the 
watehful and industrious merchant ~ is 
prompt to take advantage of its profitable 
influences, and he uses various means, the 
chief of which is first-class newspaper ad- 
¥ertising, to direct these influences toward 
his own business.—Philadelphia Record. 


- “Don’t you think,” - 





Plant Shade Trees. 


Do not fail to set a few shade tails now 
and then, even if the farm is already well 
supplied. One will be dying from old age, 
Presently another will succumb to a hard 
wind,.and perhaps a third will be in the 
way of some proposed building or improve- 
ment and have to be cut down. Have 
others to take their places. 

There are sure to be spots along the 


-tiver bank, near the spring house, in a cor- 


ner of the house yard or barn yard, per- 
haps, where they can do no possible harm 
by shading. crops, and during the long, hot 
summer days the horses and cows and 
sheep will apprecidte them, as will the 


| boys and hired men’ during the half hour 


of rest after dinner. 

A farm without shade trees is an un- 
comfortable place in hot weather. And a 
farm home adorned with plenty of shade 
trees has a money value above one lack- 
ing in this respect. This is the planting 
season, 





Handling Winter Apples. 


In storing apples for winter. they should 
be picked before they are too ripe and 
when the weather is not too hot; when 
picked they should. be taken at once to 
shade and packed and stored away in the 
cool of the evening. They should be well 
sorted, packed in tight barrels and headed 
up to exclude the light and air. They will 
keep longer if each apple is wrapped with 
paper. ‘The temperature of your cave or 
cellar should be reduced as much as pos- 
sible’ by throwing the doors open at night 


and closing them through the day. Af 


gradual reduction and a regular tempera- 
ture is better than a sudden change. Ap- 
ples should not be hauled about in the hot 
sun before storing them away; neither 
should they be placed in cold storage at 
once. The change is too sudden. It is the 
same in taking them. out of cold storage. 
It should not be done at once. A storing 
room for this purpose should be provided 
in every cold storage plant. I do not have 
to repack stored apples if they are sold 
early, but if not until late I have to re- 
pack. The loss depends upon the variety. 
Prices have been from 50 cents to $2 per 
barrel. I employ men that are capable of 
packing apples, paying from 5 cents to 10 
cents per hour.—J. Stayman, in Nebraska 
Farmer. 





Van Deman’s Fruit Notes. 


THREE RASPBERRIBS. 


What. do you think of the following 
raspberries, as to hardiness and bearing 
qualities: German, Loudon, Snider?—B. 
H. W., Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

The Loudon raspberry is one of the very 
best of all the red varieties, as regards 
hardiness and all other good qualities. If 
there is a distinct variety by the name 
“German,” I have never heard of it. 
European raspberries do not flourish in 
our climate, for some reason; neither is 
there any raspberry, so far as I know, -by 
the name of “‘Snider.’’ There is a Snyder 
blackberry, that is one of the hardiest of 
all varieties. It is not so large or highly 
flavored as some kinds, but it is very good 
and well worthy of cultivation. 


BLACKBERRIES FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


1. What are the best three blackberries 
for Southeastern Pennsylvania, large, 
fancy fruit only wanted? 2. Is it practi- 
cable to grow the Lucretia dewberry in 
field culture? Can the vines be managed 
without too. much expense?—R. P. L., 
Falisington, Pa. 

1. Kittatinny is one of the very best of 
of all blackberries in all respects, except 
that it is quite subject to the attacks of 
the rust fungus. If this disease gets a 
start on this variety, it is hard to stop. By 
promptly digging up and burning the 
plants that show the least symptoms of it, 
there wil] be little trouble from this cause. 
Minnewaski is a berry of much the same 
character as Kittatinny. It is a little ear- 
lier, and is not much affected by rust. The 
fruit is large and of high quality. Hido- 
rado is another blackberry of the very 
highest quality; the fruit is large, and the 
bushes bear well. ‘These three make a 
fine collection of our best blackberries. 
Ohmer is a berry of equally good qualities, 
and is later than any of those mentioned. 
2. The Lucretia dewberry may be grown 
profitably in field culture. I was lately in 
a patch of several acres where the vines 
were trained to stakes. The plants were 
set six feet apart each way, and a stake 
four or five feet tall driven in each hill. 
About these stakes the bearing vines were 
wound in spiral form, and tied fast at the 
top. Cultivation was easily done both 
ways, this requiring very little handwork 
to keep down weeds and the ground loose. 
Some growers use the trellis system, but it 
is more expensive, and requires more hand 
work. However, it is said, by those who 
have used it, to be practicable. I have 
never grown this fruit, therefore, speak 
from observation and the experience of 
others rather than my own.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





An Apple Orchard Better than 
Bonds, 


_A few issues back one of my neighbors 


' referred to me as being too busy, possibly 


clipping coupons since McWinley’s election, 
to write. That is not the case with me, 
but I have been very busy indeed, plant- 
ing things that will make it possible for 
me to clip coupons, or those who live after 
me to do the clipping. I have now planted 
about 8,000 apple trees, and will continue 
planting until I have an even 12,000, and 
then wait for clipping time to come. All 
things come by waiting, provided, of 
course, that the first part has been looked 
after. 

I find that the man who expects to raise 
apples must give much thought and care 
to: the business. Not only is this neces- 


sary in the planting of the trees,: but. the’ 


trimming and other details must be looked 
after. ‘The trees’on hillsides must be gone 
over after every rain or storm. I am sat- 
isfied that during the last rain storm I 
would have lost seventy-five or 100 apple 
trees had I not given them immediate 
care. I have had a man almost continually 
in my orchards since the rainy spell com- 
menced looking after and straightening up 
trees. I usually have other work done in 


‘the orchard at the same time, such as 


planting pumpkins, cutting off extra limbs, 
or something to keep the man’s mind on 
the apple trees, for that is what is to pay 
in the years to come. 

I believe there is more money, clear at 
that, in raising apples than in any other 
crop that: can. be raised.. Do not under; 


stand me to mean that all men should go 


to raising apples, for all:men are not fitted 
for apple raising, neither will, all land 
produce apples to pay -for.the trouble. and 
expense of planting‘ trees.. It takes-a cer- 
tain kind of soil-to. produce:a paying crop 
of apples, just the same as it requires a 
certain kind to raise sugar beets. But I 
do think that every farmer should: raise 
enough apples for his own ‘family: use. 

I will say that the prospect’on my farm, 
in general, has: not been better in the last 
ten years than at present. The outlook 


for apples, corn, potatoes, ‘wheat and hay 
is good; wheat especially good for this 
year of hard freezing. My apple trees are 
loaded’ down with fine-looking young ap- 
ples. Cherries, plums and gooseberries are 
full; raspberries and blackberries plenty. 
Peas, well, it will soon be picking time, 
and there are lots of them. Although we 


have had much rain the corn crop is in|. 


very good condition, and not over two 
weeks behind last year’s crop at this - 


There will be a large crop of young chick- |:. 


ens, which will be appreciated by our col- 
ored brethren.—Henry C. Cupp, in Far- 
mer’s Call. 





A Delicate Plea. 


“Father,” said the boy’ who was look- 
ing pensively at the sunshine and luxuri- 
ant foliage which told of approaching 
June, “What is it?’ “Where do you sup- 
pose Gen. Funston would be to-day if his 
father had punished him so that he was 
afraid to go in swimming?” 





Lost His Memory. 


“Remember how Brown was always 


boasting of his remarkable memory ?”’ 
“Yas, ” 
“Well, he’s lost it.” 
“When did he lose it?’ 
“When he went on the witness stand 
in that political investigation.” 





He Couldn’t Help It. 


“That boy of mine,” said the angry 
father, “is just a natural born fool.” 

“Of course,” retorted, the neighbor, 
and there was that in his tone that made 
the father wat to climb the fence and go 
after him.” 








Old -Ruptures Cured. 
Marvelous Action. of the Rice Method in 
May Up Old and Difficult Rupture. 

nia tod an or vanes who is ruptured should 

‘write -day to Dr: W.8. Rice, 521 % Main 8t., 
Adams, N. Y.. for 

valuable instruction 

how to cure an old or 

difficult rupture. It is 

\ 2 wonderful method, a 


URE | short time. One 

\ is cured patients, 

M. K. Lyman, of Del- 

C, Fay, Wia.. says : “It ia 

/ gremarkable cure. [I 

had an old, rupture 

that defied every Z 

but in three weeks 

tone was no protru- 

Gi sion peed I pers a 
pony rmaained sound and we 

M. K. LYMAN. sever since. I heartily 

recommend Dr. Rice to every sufferer.” Do not 

fail to write at once for this valuable informa- 

tion as to how you can cure yourself at home 

without pain danger or detention from the 

day’s work, Writeat once. Commence now and 

before the heavy work of spring begins you will 

‘be cured sound as a dollar. 


POCKET CASH REGISTER. 
“Registers the amount of 
your purchase” just what you 
‘want ye spend thrifts and 
others. It wont keep books 
but. it will tell 
whether your pocke 

has been picked one 

the day and call your 

m attention to the fact 
20 thas your money ts going 
and perhaps gettin ‘3 

low. A regular watc 
imitation stem 
wind, nickel finish. 
Pressure on crown reg 
isters 5 cents and whe 

you eet get.to $1.00 smal 

and changes. & 
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up to $10. Reduced price 15¢ Each postpaid. 
AM. & MFG. CO.CC 168 Eim St., New York 


LA 2 CHIMNEY BRUSH, 


hes long, crowds in ai 
San ne seven relishes ree Sample 10 cas, I dos. a post paid. 
or y rn Te 
ties, Tricks, Wigs & Plays free. "b. #Scarsaat “i Saale 








REMARKABLE INVENTION BY AN OHIOAN. 


All PP inter — who want oe enjoy pe 
pos oy at dy po of these wendeess 


LPO gives Turkish, Hot V 


aerane egies 
for 3 cents each, o 


bath moons, or ey we afflicted, chould should 
Qu th Cabinets, which 


ning tae 


edicated Baths 
millions of pores all over t e body, drawing a -y Prt and re A gee which cause 


wane diseasc. Makes you h 
i) This isa 


eal years yo 
genuine Cabinet Witla adoor, “cael ay dela bes best materials, robber 


@ lined, has Coal, frame, and will last a life 
Thousands of Remarkable Letters have been Written the a Srom Users. 


mends them highly. J. A. Hagan, afflicted 15 years 


with rheumatism, was oured in six da 


Newton, Iowa, afflicted 45 years, was cured, in three weeks, of Catarrh, Asthma, Rhe 
m Kidney troubles. The long sought for means of preserving and restoring health, has certainly been found. 


Gpen—enep in or out skin, purify the 
case not relieved). 
Folded, = 


blackheads, eruptions, and is 2 sure cure for 


a, Headaches, Piles, Dropsy. 
The best spring blood and system pariter known. A 
tachment is furnished if deuired. which clears the skin, beautifies the 


RESULTS, and assert positively,as do thous- 
ity, clear the 


THE MAKERS GUARANTEE 
Z ands of users, that thie Cabinet will cure Nervousness and Debili 
ood, and eure 


(They offer $50 reward for a 

Sleeplessness, Neu- 

» Liver, Kidney and Nervous Sea 

— pimples, 
Asthma. 


lexion, 
all skin di @Catarrh an 


The price is wonderfally low, Cabinet complete with stove, formulas and prhkak mabey sent to any 
address upon receipt of $5.00. Head Steaming Attachment, $1.00 extra. te to-day for valuable 


book a: 


reliable. 
not just as represented. Send for 
$100.00a = Month and Expenses, Address, W 


nd testimonials, or, better still, order a Cabi 
Capital $100,000.00. Ship promptly, and refand 
oklet World Mite. 


Wi 
net. Don’t ber ny Sin The Company is perfectiy 
B ey y after 30 days, if 
ow: Td WANTED Men and womes 
Cincinnzati, 


WE RECOMMEND WORLD MFG. CO. AS THOROUGHLY” RELIABLE,—LDITOR. 





SOLID GOLD GENUINE DIAMOND RING FREE. 


We will give one of these expensive rings tointroduce our magazine. Cut ovttkis coupon and 


.. return with your name and address with 10 conte Ly: o pay pormagoees and 

Te con betola a to goth er _ ~ nde = eet es po ge J ne 

can be sold or given to some dear frien e spending n ‘these 5, 80. 
We propose ©0., Box 1586, 


Oe itleasighian Penna. 


get one yourself. Give size of in- W 
ger by strip of paper. Address 


y will receive six months’ 
ch can be worn a lifetime or 
why not 


_— No.2009 








TRUSTWORTHY TREES £ 


Are most likely to be obtained from reliable growers—Harrison’s 


goods are trustworthy. TWO 
MAMMOTH BLAOK TWIG 


PRIME FA 
WICKSON PLU M—Pre-eminentepg 
among thousands, stu 


VORITES: ¥ 


grower, a 


productive, fruit-deep > aay 


flesh fine and firm, Keepstwo weeks. “@:t5e 


es, pears, strawberries, etc. 


Catalogue free, 


grsdh of others, pein. panes ee Box 11, BERLIN, Md. 








GREEN'S POULTRY YAR 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send 25 Cents for Green’s New Book, American Poultry Keeping. 








SINCLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. Theacknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the greatest 
pao end of marketable 

opas produced at least cost. 

Not only are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers 
and waste no time in sit- 
ting. Like a good miich 
cow, they put little fat 
upon their bones, but de- ( 
vote all surplus nourish- 
ment to steady production. 
They eat less than the 
heavy breeds, but whatever 
they consume is put to 

ood purpose. Maturing 
in four or five months, the 
cost of et a them. is 
comparatively light; no 
more, perhaps, than one- 
half that of Brahma or 
Cochin. — American 4 ~ 
culturist. Cockerels, $ 
$200: airs, $2.50; trios, 

ses, $1.00 for 13. 


Sa 








oe 


THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time: more fully-appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for. its delicacy on the table 
of the epicure,. It will be 
noticed that no breec has 
all the good qualities, there- ,. © 
fore if we want all the good *, ae 
qualities we must have more Evy 
than one breed, but surely - iy 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White nae Ry 
Wyandotte, considering 
their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
pensities and desirability in 
markets of the world. 

- Cockerels, $1.50 each; pairs, 
$3.50;. trios, $5.00. 

Eggs, $1.50 for 13. 


‘ 


WHITE WY ANDOTTES. 











BARRED PLYMOUTH “ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

This breed is as solid as its 
name and is’often called the 
*Farmer’s Friend,” the “All 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- 
liable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is. quick to 
¥4 develop for the early market. 
MS As a far-sighted farmer once 
said to us, “When you kill one 
you’ve got something.” 

y Prices of Barred Plymouth 
4 + Rocks: Cockerel (light or 
OE dark), $1.50; one cockerel and 
3 +2: two pullets, $5.00; one cockerel 
er and one pullet, $3.50, 
. Eggs, $1.50 for 13. 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks on earth. Price 
for eggs from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. Drakes, $2.00 each. 











Address Poultry Department of Green’s Nursery Co. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 















, it’s a Fact 


Gentlemen,—A val- 
table scientific dis- 
covery has beer 
made. Read our free 
book, which will ex- 
plain to you: 

How stricture of 
the can be 
dissolved and perma- 
, nently 
erin nage in 

e ufine passage; 
burningandsealding; 










be _ 
jp”) 6©HHow the most 
i severe and chronic 
f cases of urethral 


STRICTURE 


AND 


PROSTATIC DISEASE 


can be permanently removed by our new method. 
thew oat Seanety ie used at home; secretly; with- 

out pain or danger; without surgical operation ot 

failure; without loss of time from business. 

Our method cures where all other treatment: 
have failed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why submit to painful operations by th: 
surgeon’s knife, which never cure, when you car 
easily obtain such a valuable remedy? 

Don’t delay, but send at once for our book, giv- 
ing formula of emeeey. and proofs, mailed (sealed) 
free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL Cco., 

33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 


} 















THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. 
from $10 to $50 complete, 
Ca ity or any size. 
Sufficient to pay for itself 
in from 10 to 15 da: 
Slicer, Corer, Apple, 
Peach and Potato Parers. 
Dried Fruit Presses. 
















Send for circular. 
H. Toprine, Marion, N.Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NY MOBR, 
SAWS (rsa 
EATS 2 MeN cis 


4 WING MACHINE 
6 to 9 cords daily is the usual 








faster, runs easier & will 
ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 


Our 1900 Model Machine saws 


longer than 
year-old boy or the Send for catalog 
ing * 


Bowing latect imoropempnty. Flint onder coip agency, 


EXQUISITE RINGS FREE 


We will gives 

beautiful Solid Gold finished ring warrant. 

ed to any person who will sell 10 of our 
wa beautiful enameled stick Pins at 10c, each, 


Send naiaé and address and we will mail 













pins postpaid. ‘Yon sell them and remit $1 
aud we will mail théring CLARK & 00., 
100 Vinten St., PROVIDENCE, R. L. 





Diamonds, and Rubies. Am- 
erican % & 
accurately regulated stem 
wind& set Warranted for 


Rent €. 0. D. $5.95 
/ wilegeof examination 
/, — ae apy rT 
# oficeif you think this watch is not equalia 
: ae $50 watch. Mention nearest 
V express office, Ladies* or Gent's, Agentsand 


' ae 4 g@tlesmes coin big money. Adirese 
EAGLE WATOH 00:, 
























































258 Broadway, New York. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit’ Grower. 





on 


World's Fait 
- Award. 

We are the only Steel 

Roofing Co. awarded 






AASNSAGN 77. N 
SENZA 
oy SeZZSss 
pai) ae ROT Nodal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbia« Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers i alistyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, tc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


to try our Sewing Machines. 

E=; ship direct from factory to consu- 
mer. Saveacents profits. 30 days 
= free trial. 117.500sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 













240.00 Arlington for.......- 14.00 
=e 45.00 Arlington TSP. oo ccd 16.60 
iy $60.00 Kenwood for 21.50 


Fa Other Machines at $8, €9 & $11.50 
S== oe} illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 


freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 80, Chicago,Ill. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 





High-Arm 





Send 5°. in stamps to pay postage 
on 148 page Llustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
f at wholesale prices. 100 styles to 
; FO celectfrom. Wemanufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 


KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St.. OWEGO. N. Y. 


CHICHESTER’S PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
BAFE. Alwsysreliable. Ladies, ask oer. 
gistforCH ICHESTER’S ENGLIS 
in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 
with blue ribbon. Take noother. 6e 
Dangerous Substitutions and Imite- 
tions. Ask your Druggist, or rend 4 centa ia 
s for Particulars, Testimonials: 
ook lt F000 tentmon! is Sold vy 
turn Mail. onials. Se! 
al. Druggists. Ohichester Oh ical Oo, 
zit » Square, PHILA., PA. 
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MACIC CAMERA, (0c. 














New instantaneous camera; you 
“pose” your friend, remove the 
bulb inside 
ma the camera, and souse him with 






water. A sample of our 3,000 novel- 
ties. Postpaid, with 128- cate 
x i lore, for 100.3; 3 for %c.; 9c. 
oz. 
AMER~“AN. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. G@170 Elm S8t., New York City. 





16 oz. to 1 Ib. Seitbeaice mede a torent prints 
UY. S. Standard 2rcarsraeeetaren 
‘undreds of Bpecialties at less than Wholesale prices. viz: 
Bieycles, € Cider Mills, 


Harness, Safes, + Bone Mills, 
frocks, Auvile, Hay Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Coffee Mile, Forge, Lathes, DumpCarts, 
Shellers, Hand Cezts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenee, 
; _ Crow Bars, oilers, Watehes, Clothing £* 
Hay, levator, Railroad, Platform and Counter 

Z for free Catalogue and see how te Save Money. 
151 8. som St. CHICAGO BCALE CO., 

Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 















GELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE & TRAIN 25c. 
. a Made of metal, hand- 
somely tinished, stron; 
wheels, boiler, blac 
smoke stack. Bright 
colored cab, with four 
windows. when wound 
tp runs 10mg distance 
&eross floor. A marvel 









: eart 
eases. Parents should buy one for their children. Th: 
See area thes car tried. Weed We comes in 
co’ ‘or es our price. cen 
stapine Or Silves, ant d, Locomotive and Train 
Ee 


our si Spenths all Baap id. oe 
ie A. WHITN Y, Box 3139, Boston; Mass. 
1,000 IN GASH FREE 
: Can you arrange these 14 


jumbled letters 
Mm 
N 
i 















so they will form the'title to one of the 
best story papers in the land? If so, 
uu may share in the distribution of 
1,000, which will be given for —? 
little work for us. In afranging the let- 
ters, use them only as many times as 
they appear, and no letter can be used 
which does not appear. This and other 
T | most liberal offers are made to intro- 
duce one of the most interesting 
monthly story papers in the United States and Canada. 
The October issue contains 20 stories, and a copy will 
be SENT FRESE 10 cach person. answering this ad- 
vertisement. - ‘Fry-and get your share of the $1,000. We 
do not want any of your Money. We would like you to 
use a postal when answering this, with the solution 
platfily written, and your address in full. You will hear 
trom. us by~ urn mail. Address THE PARAGON 
SONTHLY, 22 North William Street, New York City, S. 1. 


HORSE RADISH. 


Few know the value of this as a relish to eat 
with cold meats. It will gees without culture, 
but.will give best results if planted where it can 
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The Corn Crop. 





Oh, th’ peaches is a failure 
An’ th’ grapes is lookin’ slim, 
An’ th’ preepeck fer p’taters 
Is mighty dull an’ dim; 
Th’ punkins ain’t all likely, 
An’ th’ squashs are agree, . ¥ * 
An’ . soft an’ mealy; 
’ corn cro 
sci oll Hully Gee! 


Th’ apples is all gnarly, 
Th’ orchard is a shame! 
Whar are th’ golden pippins 
Thet gave this country fame? 
Th’ Northern Spies all languish, 
An’ th’ Greenings slope, th’ tree, 
An’ th’ Bp cnt are like cord-wood; 
th’ corn cro 
93 «oy Hully Gee! 


They’s a thousan’ million bushels, . 
They’s a billion o’ fat ears, 

Th’ biggest crop o’ corn, sir, 
We seen in twenty years; 

Frum North, East, South and West, sir, 
Y’ hear th’ farmers’ glee. 

They kick about p’taters; 


th’ corn crop— 
_ r Hully Gee! 


—Syracuse Herald. 





Soap Bubbles that will Last. 





“Little Girl’: If you wish to make soap 
bubbles which will last several days, .pre- 
pare the following mixture in a room 
where the temperature is not less than 
sixty-five degrees. Dissolve at a gentle 
heat.one part of castile soap, previously 
cut into thin shavings, in forty parts of 
water (distilled, if possible), and when the 
solution is cold filter it. Having done this 
carefully mix in a bottle by violent and 
persistent shaking a little at a time two 
parts of glycerine with three parts of the 
above-mentioned solution of soap, and al- 
low it then to stand where it will not be 
in the way of dust. The liquid, which is 
at first clear, soon becomes turbid. After 
a few days a white precipitate will have 
risen to the top of the liquid, leaving the 
remainder clear. Draw off the clear por- 
tion with a siphon (a bent tube), and keep 
it for use. To use a siphon it is‘necessary 
first to fill it and then io plunge the shorter 
arm into the liquid to be drawn off. This 
mixture is called glycerine liquid. The 
film it forms is of such strength that a 
bubble four inches in diameter may be 
kept in the open air of a room for three 
hours, if supported by a ring of iron or 
bone an inch and a half in diameter, or 
allowed to rest on some soft woolen fabric. 
If placed under a glass shade it may last 
as long as three days. If filled with to- 
bacco smoke it looks very much as if it 
were solid. 





Fruit Notes from Vermont. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A. A. HALLADAY. 


PRUNING JAPAN PLUMS. 


I receive many letters asking how I 
prune Japan plums, and while I have 
given my method several times there are 
those (probably new subscribers) who are 
still asking the question. The last one 
comes from Ontario, Canada, and wishes 
me to give my method in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Now this is a hard thing to do. No man 
can put on paper,’or even tell another just 
how to prune a tree, no fixed rule can be 
given, for no two trees are just alike or 
require exactly the same treatment, and 
as no two varieties have the same habits 
of growth it naturally follows that one 
eannot follow any ironclad rule in prun- 
ing. However, there are some general 
rules which I have followed with excellent 
success. 

First, I buy small or medium trees from 
the nursery so as to be able to start them 
in the way I like them to go. I like a 
plum tree with a low down branching 
head. I cut them back severely at the 
time of planting, shortening back all side 
branches and often cutting back the main 
stalk to a stub. This treatment will give 
a vigorous growth: the first season, varie- 
ties like Burbank often sending out shoots 
three to four feet long. My after treat- 
ment of all plums consists in cutting back 
all the previous season’s growth from one- 
half to two-thirds in length. Of course 
entirely removing all superfluous limbs, 
and thinning out the branches so as to 
leave an open head. Such sorts as Abund- 
ance, Chabot, Wickson and some others 
are so close growing that it is a very dif- 
ficult mattes to make them grow in any 
but an upright form. The Chabots and 
Wicksons seem to be the worst in this 
respect, while the Burbank gives me my 
ideal tree, the limbs being strong and 
sturdy, and joined to the main trunk in 
such a manner as to be able to hold its 
immense loads of fruit without danger of 
splitting down. 

. It should be remembered that the fruit 
of a tree well and properly pruned is more 
than half thinned, the fruit is in every 
way superior to that from the unpruned 
tree, and the tree will live longer and pro- 
duce more and better fruit, which will 
bring a higher price in the market. 

As to the best time to prune plum trees 
I would prune any time when the trees 
are dormant and are not frozen. I usually 
do this work on warm days in the spring 
before the snow is gone. At that time 
we have more time to spare and the cut- 
tings are more readily gathered up from 
the snow. This season my Japans have 
done better than the older sorts and have 
been very large and fine. 

The plum crop has not been a large 
one in this section and the season has been 
one of the dryest in many years. Many 
strawberry fields are nearly ruined and the 
outlook for next season’s crop is not prom- 
ising, but thanks to frequent and shallow 
cultivation my own fields have never 
looked better than now. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


Now is the time to prepare for winter 
and also to lay our plans for next spring. 
If possible decide on what varieties, and 
the amount of nursery stock you will need 
next spring and if you do not live where 
the winters are too long and severe by all 
means order the stock this fall and-heel 
it in, then it will be ready for planting as 
soon as the land can be made ready in 
the spring. 

The nurseryman can serve you better 


now than in the rush of work in spring 


when every one wants his stock at the 
same fime. Then you will have a full 
assortment to select from and will be 
more likely to get what you order. 

It is safe to plant all seed fruits, such 
as apples and pears. Also currants, rasp- 
berries, etc., in the fall even when the 
winters are quite severe. Do not. plant 
the stone fruits like plums, peaches and 
cherries in the fall if it is possible to do 
so in the spring, but don’t fail to plant 
them: 

Trees and fruit plants cost almost noth- 
ing, and yet.there are thousands of farms 
with scarcely a fruit tree or bush on 
them, and thousands of farmers’ families 
who never have fruit of any kind on their 
tables from one year’s end to another, and 
if asked the reason they would tell you 
they can not bother with them, it is 
cheaper to buy what they want. But 
these people do not buy what they want, 
or at any rate what they need. 

Every farmer should set aside at least 
one acre of his best land to be devoted 
exclusively to small fruits such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
grapes, gooseberries, etc., etc. This acre 
can be cultivated and cared for with very 














little labor and expense, and what a real 
luxury this fruit would be to the family; 
nothing that can be grown on a farm will 
give greater enjoyment or health than 
plenty of choice fruit, and yet how few 
have it to enjoy. A féw days ago a gen- 
tleman came to me to make inquiries 
about fruit, best sorts to plant, etc., said 
he did not want it for himself, but to set 
out on his father’s place. He stated that 
his father owned a small farm in an ad- 
joining town, where he had lived for fifty 
years, and while the land was ‘admirably 
adapted for fruit there was absolutely no 
fruit on the place, not even an apple tree 
or a currant bush. Just think of it! Here 
was a farm where this man had lived for 
fifty years and had raised a family of 
children and yet there was not, and never 
had been any fruit on the place. Do you 
think that this man has done his full duty 
to himself and family? I do not, and I 
believe such a man will die in debt to the 
world. What.if every one. should do as 
this man has done, where would the fruit 
come from to feed the coming generations, 
where would our fruit come from had not 
our fathers and grandfathers planted the 
trees? Nothing makes the home more at- 
tractive than plenty of fruit, and nothing 
more desolate than the lack of it. 

There are thousands of children in our 
large cities who suffer for food, but there 
are thousands more of our farmers’ chil- 
dren who are. suffering for good, ripe, 
wholesome fruit. Which is worse and 
which is the easiest remedied ?—A. A. Hal- 
laday, Mapledell Farm, Vt. 





The Short Fruit Crop. 





Cut and copy from Harper’s Weekly, by permission 
Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Bro. 

The earlier reports of the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States have 
indicated a decided shortage in the fruit 
crop of the present year. The report for 
the present month repeats and emphasizes 
the shortage, and may be considered as 
conclusive, since the ripening and gath- 
ering of the fruit leaves all guess-work 
out of the question. 

A graphic portrayal of this report is 
given herewith. To understand its sig- 
nificance, it is only necessary to keep in 
mind that a full crop in any State would 
carry the circle representing that State 
up on to the highest horizontal line of the 
diagram. 

Grapes.—It will be noted that there is 
but one such record. The grape crop of 
the State of Maine is reported as 100, 
and that of Rhode Island as almost a full 
crop (ninety-nine per cent.). Grading down 
by varying degrees, the greatest shortage 
is found in New Mexico, where the crop 
is considerably less than half (forty-four 
per cent.). 

These conditions: would clearly indi- 
eate that grape growers might expect 
at least a fair price for their product, 
unless its quality is low or other fruits 
are unusually abundant. The Agricultu- 
ral Department makes no report on qual- 
ity, but its report ‘on apples and peaches 
certainly indicates that grapes have noth- 
ing to fear from that source. 

Apples, it can be seen, fall many points 
below grapes. The highest record is that 
of. California (eighty-four per cent.), and 
the lowest that of Florida, Mississippi 
and Utah. The leading two States, New 
York and Ohio, report respectively forty- 
four and sixty-six per cent., an average of 
but little over a half-crop. The next two, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, report sixty- 
nine and forty-six, only a trifle bet- 
ter than the leaders. The third two, 
Missouri and H[ilinois, record forty-three 
and fifty-seven; and the fourth pair, In- 
diana and Kansas, sixty-nine and forty- 
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Buying Fruits on the Farm. 





You ‘Occasionally find a farmer who says 
he can buy small fruits cheaper than he 
can grow them. We always doubt the 
truth of this assertion. If they would say 
that small fruits cost less when they are 
bought than when we raise them, it might 
be true, for the outlay in some instances 
is mighty small, when if a berry patch was 
cultivated it would take some time and 
money to keep it in shape. We always no- 
tice that folks who don’t raise their own 
fruits are hard to fill up when they visit 
their neighbors. Those who do buy fruits, 
unless there is a glut in the market, always 
pay more than their cost, for the producer 
must have a profit. As long as we stand 
in need of necessities we are somewhat 
loth to part with our money for luxuries, 
and we often reason with ourselves that 
we can do without fruits and buy some- 
thing we need more. Fruits are very easily 
grown if we just start at it in the right 
way and then there is a pleasure in pro- 
viding it for the family in great abund- 
ance. Then they pay in other ways beside 
what they save us in the way of money 
expenditure, for there is health, comfort, 
convenience, luxury and satisfaction in a 
small patch of ground devoted to small 
fruit culture. If we were called upon to 
give up either the small fruit or vegetable 
garden we would hesitate some time before 
we would let the fruit go.—I*armer’s 
Guide. 





The Apple Crop. 





Lyons, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Northern Wayne 
County is overrun this fall with apple buy- 
ers, the crop being excellent. A drive 
through the territory from Ninemile Point 
in Monroe County to the eastern line of 
Wayne County reveals orchard after orch- 
ard loaded down with fine fruit. 

Along this strip of country farmers have 
been very fortunate this year in fruit rais- 
ing. The yield of peaches of both early 
and late varieties has been enormous and 
carloads of late peaches are being shipped 
yet. The yield of Niagara grapes is also 
enormous. John Albright has 200 tons of 
choice Niagara grapes in his Ontario vine- 
yard, while on the Riker farm adjoining 
the yield is 250 tons. 

But the apple crop in this belt is espe- 
cially fine and buyers are flocking in, hav- 
ing practically abandoned Orleans and 
other counties. Wayne County farmers 
who sold their Twenty-ounce apples at 
$1.50 per barrel can now get $2 easy, while 
Greenings and Kings have advanced to 
$2.50 per barrel. The fruit is so fine that 
evaporator men have to go elsewhere for 
inferior fruit on which to run their dry 
houses. Farmers in this section have 
sprayed their orchards and claim that 
spraying in a measure accounts for the per- 
fect fruit, but this rule has its exceptions, 
as in the town of Ontario, the orchard on 
the Graham farm looks as good as any 
other and the owner has never sprayed a 
tree. 

Melvin B. Gates has an orchard about 
fifteen yeats old. Only one-half the orch- 
ard is in bearing, but he has been offered 
$1,500 for the fruit. On the Daniel Grant 
farm in Ontario there will be about 500 
barrels of marketable fruit. Mr. Grant 
has contracted to deliver his fruit at $2.50 
per barrel. The first farm across the line 
in Williamson, the Ned Pound farm, has 
three orchards heavily loaded. Farmers 
have been obliged to tear down their rail 
fences and use the rails to prop up the 
trees, the load being enormous. Choice 
barrelling fruit in the lake road strip will 
command $3 per barrel. Dealers stand 
to either make moderately or lose heavily 





at prevailing prices offered.—Daily Union. 
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NoTe.—The space above each line of fruit circles indicates the shortage of that crop. 
Reproduced from Harper’s Weekly by permission. Copyrighted, 1899, by Harper Bro. 


seven, making an average for these four 
also of just a little over a half-crop. 

These eight States contain over half of 
the apple-orchards of the entire country, 
and it is likely that few if any other 
States will have any surplus, judging from 
their register in the diagram. We, then, 
who are consumers, may easily reckon 
that the relation between apple sauce, ap- 
ple pie, apple dumplings and our pocket- 
books will not be any “easier” as the sea- 
son advances. 

Peaches.—Those who have kept an eye 
out for the peach-supply in the fruit- 
markets of our great cities during the past 
summer will not be surprised to see the 
low record on the diagram. 

Maryland, the great peach State, reports 
but eight per cent. of a full crop; while 
New Jersey, the second peach State, re- 
ports but one-third of a crop; and twenty- 


one States report less than one-fifth of a 


crop. 

Several States are unnamed in the peach 
report, which means, practically, that the 
crop is an utter failure. A few names are 
also omitted from ‘the list of apple and 
grape records, which means that no re- 
turns are received, and may also be inter- 
preted to mean no crop. ‘ 

Many of us, therefore, who would lik 
all the good things which a full crop of 
peaches provides, will perforce wait for 
them until another year, or will have to 
pay at good round price, and hardly se- 
cure a good quality at that. 

True, California has nearly a full crop, 
and has been sending nearly all the 
peaches the Hast has had; but California 
peaches, for some reason, lack the. flavor 
and richness of the local crops, and conse- 
quently are, in the face of their beautiful 
color and large size, given only second 
place by most Wastern people. 





“JT thought,’ said the disappointed 
friend, “you told me this election was 
going to be a walk over.” 

“Well,” answered the former candi- 
date, “it was. I was the doorstep.” 
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Queer Paragraphs. 





Self-confidence is the foundation of true 
heroism. 

The tenor singer usually comes of a 
high-toned family. 

A woman can exist longer on love and 
kisses than a man can. 

It’s always the pen that boasts of being 
mightier than the sword. 

“That man doesn’t live who thinks others 
value him at his true worth. 

The man who does his fighting in his 
mind always comes out victorious. 

It takes an angelic woman to preserve 
her temper when she is making preserves. 

Pity the man who brags. He has to do 
it in order to brace up his self-respect. 

A man’s repentance is never genuine 
when it merely comes from the fact that 
he was discovered. — 

Brevity may be the soul of wit, but the 
man who ‘s too brief in his remarks is apt 
to be misunderstood. 

The woman who insists on having her 
own way usually changes her mind so often 
that it breaks the monotony. 

Says an old bachelor: ‘Women some- 
times shed tears because they think love, 
like beef, is best preserved by brine.” 

Some men who accuse fate of being an 
indifferent paymaster seem to overlook the 
fact that they are indifferent workmen. 
—Chicago News. 








Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral Plaster 
cures. It cures 
promptly, per~ 
manently. It 





quiets pain. 
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WAZ 
Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire. 


THE WONDERFUL AVA-KAVA SHRUR, 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In a recent issue our readers were informed 
of the discovery of the Kava-Kava, a new 
botanical product, of -wonderful power in 

, } curing kidney _ dis- 
eases. The Kava- 
Kava Shrub, or as 
botanists call it, 
Piper Methysticum, 
grows on the banks 
of the Ganges river, 
East India, and prob- 
ably was used for 
centuries by the na- 
tives before its ex- 
traordinary proper- 
ties became known to 





: . civilization through 
THE Kava-Kava Survun Christian  missiona- 
(Piper Methysticum.) ries. In this respect 


it resembles the dis- 
covery of quinine from the Peruvian bark, 
made known by the Indians to the early 
Jesuit missionaries in South America, and 
by them. brought to civilized man. We have 
previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the 
great authority on these diseases, in which 
he describes the sufferings of both Hindoos 
and white missionaries and soldiers on these 
low, marshy swamps and jungles on the 
Ganges. He says: 


“Intense tropical heat and mofsture acting upon 
decaying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. * * * The blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark colored. * * 
* Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern 
medical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clear- 
er, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc. 


The Kidneys may be called the strainers of 
the human system. Their duty is to strain 
out and separate from the Blood various poi- 
sonous substances, such as Uric Acid, Urates, 
Lithates, etc., and cast them out of the 
system through the Urine. If this is not 
done, these poisonous substances are depos- 
ited in the joints and muscles and cause 
Rheumatism and Gout, or they cause dis- 
eases of the Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s 
Disease, Pain in Back, Dropsy, Blood Dis- 
orders, and various other maladies, ‘ 


Of all diseases that afflict mankind, diseases of th 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and hence 
the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub—Nature’s 
Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 





Mr. Calria G. Biles. 


welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical com- 
pound, Alkavis, universally endorsed by the Hospitals 
and physicians of Europe, in which it at once recorded 
over 1,200 cures in less than 30 days. 


Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer of 
Lowell, Indiana, was completely cured of 
severe Rheumatism, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease, by Alkavis. He gratefully writes 
as follows: 


“Tam now 55 years old and have used various kinds 
of medicines. For the past ten years I have suffered 
from rheumatism, and have suffered from kidney and 
bladder trouble for the past five years. I have been 
treated by all our home physicians and by three differ- 
ent ip Patt besides having used various so-called 
specifics without receiving the least benefit. My blad- 
der trouble became so troublesome that I had to get up 
from five to twelve times during the night to urinate. 
In fact, I was in misery the whole time and was he- 
coming very despondent. * * * Ihave now used 
Alkavis and am better than I have been for five years. 
I know Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney trouble, 
and’can most heartily recommend it to all sufferers. * 
* %* ITtis the cheapest and best treatment I ever used. 
I feel so grateful to you for the relief I have received 
that I teel 1 owe it to you to write this to you. You are 
at liberty to use this testimonial if you wish, and I will 
also cheerfully answer all sufferers writing me for par- 
ticulars regarding Alkavis. It is a wonderful and 
grand good remedy ; it is powerful and searching, going 
right to the very root of the disease and driving it out 
of the system, never to return. Try it all ye who suf- 
fer and be convinced. You will then be as enthusiastic 
in its praise as I am. Wishing you the success you 
deserve. I am, 

Most respectfully yours, R. C. WOOD, 
Attorney-at-Law and Notary Public. 


The celebrated American physician, Dr. J. 
M. S. Thomas, reports that Alkavis promptly 
and effectively cured four well marked cases 
of — Disease among his patients, and 
writes: 


“T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub 
(Alkavis) in Kidney, Bladder and Urinary disorders, 
as wellasin Rheumatism and Dropsical Effusions with 
the most remarkable and satisfactory. success.” 

Among other leading doctors who write of the great 
curative effects of this New Remedy, are Dr. L. F. Cal- 
houn, of Jonesville, La.: Dr. J. B. Cypert, of Frost, 
Texas, and Dr. G. C. Prichard, of Phelps, New York, 
who have used Alkavis for themselves or their pa- 
tients with most remarkable success in curing Bright’s 
Disease, Nephritis, Inflammation of the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Locomotor Ataxia and Rheumatism. 


Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, 
D. C., Editor of the *‘ Religious World,” writes of the 
wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in his own case, 
as it cured him after years of suffering from Kidney 
and Bladder disease and Rheumatism... 


Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, 
testifies to his cure of Bright’s Disease by the 
wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 


Nature’s Cure for the Kidneys and Bladder 


mp URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 





Mrs, Castle, Poestenkill,N.Y. Hon, R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind 
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“T desire to give credit to whom credit is 4 
February, 1894, I was taken with Kidney trouble a 
my urine was-a very dark color and heavy brick-dust 
deposits. I was confined to my room ten weeks with 
constant attention of two a, who at last pro. 
nounced my case Bright’s Disease, and incurable 
was advised by a friend to try Alkavis, which I did | 
was able to work in the yard in a week, and now I am 
as well as I have been in five years. 


Many who suffered from retention or too 
frequent: passage of water, through irritation 
of the Bladder or other cause being compelleg 
to rise from six to twenty times a night fop 
the purpose of relief, testify to their prompt 
and permanent cure by Alkavis. Particularly 
severe were the cases of Mr. T. H. Booth of 
Utica, Miss., and Mr. Stephen Wright,’ of 
Bear Lake, Penn., who often passed blood 
with the urine. Both were cured by Alkaris 
and are earnest in its praise. 7 " 

Rev. A. C. Darling of North Constantia, 
Oswego Co., New York, writes that he had suffered 
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for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Bl os ; c 
orders, often having to use the vessel sixteen tal Hamburghs. ay pe 
during the night. Alkavis promptly cured him, and prices low. |. -<ealecpamalamamile 


as he writes, he now sleeps ail night like a baby. 





Many ladies also join in testifying to the wond _ 2 ee 
curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney and allied ARMS, FARMS! Conn. Val 
eases, and other troublesome afflictions peculiar to F gale. State wants. Haw 


womanhood, which cannot with propriety be descrj 

here. Among these may be included Mrs. fom Springfield, _ 

Castle, Poestenkill, N. Y.; Mrs. James Young, of Kent. —_— 
O.: Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.: Mrs. Mary 


A. Dayman, of Neel, W. Va.: Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Fain. TRY. Th | is PU 


boro, Pa.: Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn., and 
Here is 2 Puzziec picture of a man w 











Mrs.-Fowler, Locktown, N. J. 









While Alkavis is well-known in Euro MAS a for his 
its only importers in this country so far im pe AN Viens 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 547 Fa i him. ¢ 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. They are y avy EES I mins! 
so anxious to introduce Alkavis and prove — on Y, A—* yf {make 
its great value that they will send free one ps “ap >; Py with p 
Large Oase of Alkavis prepaid by mail, to \—y ye a 
Every Reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW. Y ASA F with ¢ 
ER, who suffers from any form of Kidney or ’ GE? 27, a 
Bladder disorder. Bright’s Disease, Rhev- : : 
matism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints / iY —" 


and Irregularities, Dropsy, Retention or too 
frequent passage of Water, or other af. 
flictions due to improper action of the Kid- 


degutifal Simulation Diam 
Ring illustrated here; it is size of a1 Kt. 
neys or Urinary Organs. At the same time 


Diamond. apes goto’ gold plate 


a large descriptive book, Testimony of ies and will Goligns you of send yowr 
“Thousand Witnesses,’ will be sent weal eens pack. ag i ge 
All readers of this Paper who are suffererg ih HART 4& GRAY. Box 407, 


should send their names and address to the 
Company, when they will receive the Largg 
Case of Alkavis and Book by mail free. To 
prove its wonderful curative powers it ig 
—— te al yen shin free. All asked in re. 
urn is that when cured yoursel ‘ 

tell other sufferers thereof” ted. 


FREE TO EVERY READER. 
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relief. Final cur 
never returns ; nc 


PILES no. knife. Reine 


Address J.H. REEVES, Box 695, New 
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Humorous. 





“My curiosity is running away with me,” 
said the farmer, when his two-headed calf 
broke loose and towed him ’round the 
barnyard.—Credit Lost. 

Miranda (visiting city friends):, “My 
here’s her visitin’ card.”’ Miranda’s Hus- 
band: “What does it say?’ Miranda: “It 
says she’s at home Thursdays. Wonder 
where she stops rest of the time?’—Modes 
and Fabrics. 

Mrs. Walker: “I don’t see why the 
doctors all recommend bicycle riding. If 
it makes people healthier it is a loss to 
the doctors.” Mr. Walker: “I know, but 
they calculate that one sound, healthy 
rider will disable at least five pedestrians 
per week.”—Boston Globe. 

“What would you like for luncheon, 
Tommy?’ asked Tommy’s mother, as they 
sat down in a department store restaurant. 
“Tee cream,” replied Tommy, with a smile 
of anticipation. ‘“‘And what else?’ ‘More 
ice cream,” said Tommy, with a larger 
smile than before.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Guest—“You charge more for a porter- 
house steak than you used to do. Why is 
it?’ Proprietor of Restaurant: “I have 
to pay more for it. The price of beef has 
gone up.” Guest: “The steak is smaller 
than it used to be, too.” Proprietor of 
Restaurant: “That, of course, is on ac- 
count of the scarcity of beef.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Will you have a piece of the pie, Mr. 
Goodman?’ asked Bobby’s mother of the 
minister. ‘Thanks, no,” he replied. “Will 
you, Bobby?” she inquired. ‘No, I think 
not,” said Bobby, rather hesitating. The 
minister looked at Bobby in surprise. “I 
thought all little boys were fond of pie,” 
he said. “They are,” replied Bobby, “I 
could eat that hull pie, but ma said if you 
didn’t take any I mustn’t, and she’d save 
it for to-morrow.’—What to Eat. 

Oh, the man with the hoe is the man for me, 
For he knows his biz, does the farmer free. 
He is full of joy, 
That is sans alloy, 
And he chortles with glee 
As he says, says he: 
“J gwan if I knowed sich jays there be!”’ 
For this is the end of the summer, you know, 


And the farmer has pocketed all the dough, 
While the boarders are leaving the man with 


ee —Philadelphia Record. 

Judge: “Why did you steal this gentle- 
man’s purse?’ Prisoner: ae thought the 
change might do me good.”—Credit Lost. 

“Now,. Harold, I want you to promise 
me that you will act like a little gentle- 
man while you are at the table.” Harold: 
“I will, Ma, if you'll let me off the rest 
of the time.”’—Life. 

Fair Customer: ‘Are these eggs strictly 
fresh?” Grocer: “Yes, Mum. The chick- 
ens that supply me with eggs don’t lay 
anything but fresh ones.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


have an awful lot of fun.” ‘What?’ 
“We've fed the goat with the big bath 
sponge, and now we're goin’ to let ’im 
drink.’”’—Credit Lost. 

His Honor: “You say the defendant’s 
horse kicked you. Was it a powerful 
kick?’ Plaintiff: “Powerful kick, your 
Honor?’ His Honor: “Yes, what power 
was there in it?” Plaintiff: ‘‘One-horse- 
power, your Honor.”—Pick-Me-Up. 

“Puffins answered an advertisement in 
which somebody offered to sell him the se- 
cret for preventing trousers from getting 
fringes around the bottom.” “What did 
they tell him?’ “To wear knickerbockers.” 
—Modes and Fabrics. 

“How are you getting on with your auto- 
mobile?” asked Miss Cayenne. “Well,” 
answered Willie Wishington, “I can run 
the machine all right, but it will be a long 
time before I can get over saying ‘geddup’ 
and- ‘whoa’ to it.’—Washington Star. 

“Well, little chap,” said the stranger in 
the family, picking up one of the children, 
“what are you going to be when you’re a 
man?’ “Nuffin’,” said the child. ‘‘Nothing? 
Why so?” asked the stranger. ‘Because,’ 
said the child, ‘I’m a little girl.”’—Tit-Bits, 

Little Ethel (in tears): “Oh, , Ma, 
Georgie has eaten the apple and not given 
me any!’ Fond Mamma: “What a naughty. 
boy! He promised to- give you the lion’s 
share.” Little Ethel: “Yes, Ma; but he 
says lions don’t eat apples at all.” —Trained 
Motherhood. 





“Mary, how do you feel about this open 
door idea?” 
“Well, the open door is all right, but I 





think we ought to have a fly screen door, 
too.” — 


“I say, Jimmie, come down—going to’ 


Loudon at the Recent American 
Pomological Meeting.—None 
More Hardy. 





As illustrating the importance of ‘‘Breed- 
ing Fruits for the Prairies,” C. G. Pattea 
of Charles City, Ia., stated that while some 
counties have shipped 800,000 bushels of 
apples, in others even the Siberian crabs 
cannot be grown. Turner and LOUDON 
RASPBERRIES have survived a tem- 
perature of 35 degrees below zero the past 
winter, and several kinds of American 
plums do well, although European plums 
and the apples and pears of the Hastern 
States do not succeed. Seedling fruits to 
do well must be the. product. of a similar 
soil and _climate,-and not..a single Russian 
variety is as well adapted for cultivation 
in Iowa as several local seedlings. 





Farmer Robbed. 





Valentine Scheurman, of Gates, N. Y., 
had an exciting and decidedly painful ex- 
perience with a robber. Mr. Scheurman 
was driving home from the city, and was 
accosted by a strange man who wanted 
to ride. He let the man get into his 
wagon, and they had gone but a short dis- 
tance when the fellow struck Scheurman 
on the head, rendering him partially un- 
conscious. He then went through Scheur- 
man’s pockets and took what money he 
could find, about $5. Scheurman’s face 
is badly discolored from the blows he re- 
ceived, and his appearance would indicate 
that the robber used a billy or metal 
knuckles, 





Apples Are Commanding Good 
Prices. 





While the harvest of winter fruit is far 
from completed, good to choice winter ap- 
ples suitable for cold storage purposes 
have advanced and are commanding ex- 
cellent prices in many parts of the country, 
says the American Agriculturist. This is 
particularly true in such heavy apple sec- 
tions as New York and parts of Canada 
and New England. Good keeping varie- 
ties also promise to be worth something 
throughout all the Middle and Western 
States, where the crop is turning out less 
satisfactorily than earlier hoped. Advices 
to American Agriculturist preparatory to 
our final report of the commercial apple 
crop of the United States are now coming 
in and point to this condition, although it 
is too soon to determine fully the situa- 
tion. Our final report will appear within 
a week or two. 

A correspondent who has been travel- 
ing through New York reports Greenings 
selling at $2.25 per barrel, good red apples 
$2.50 to 2.75, Pound Sweets $3, and fancy 
Gravensteins even higher. Some good 
prices are being paid in New York, and 
further west buyers are very much in 
evidence in the commercial orchards. 
Secretary Woolverton, of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association in Ontario, writes us that 
as fruit growers get into the orchards they 
discover much damage from the codling 
moth, and that the quantity of prime ap- 
ples harvested in that part of Canada.will 
be small, and a large proportion of second- 
class fruit will be gathered, not suitable 
for export. The general quality of the 
western crop this year is not good and de- 
cidedly under the average, although the 
situation as a whole is not as poor as some 
of our friends believe. 





Rich Uncle:*“Are you always so quiet, 
Willie?” 
- Willie: “No; but ma said she’d give 
me 2 quarter if I behaved and didn’t say 
anything about your bald head.” 





A Few Barrels of Apples for 
Sale. 





We have a few barrels of Baldwin and 
Spy apples, which we will sell at retail in 
lots of one, two or three barrels. Price for 
first-class Baldwin and Spy $3.50 per bar- 
rel; price for the second grade of Bald- 
win or Spy $2.50 per barrel. If ordered 
now these apples can be shipped by 
freight. If ordered during the winter they 
will have to be shipped by express, you to 
pay freight or express charges. They are 





in large size apple barrels. Address- 
GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Something About Apples, 















Latest quotations show that American 
apples in Great Britain are being sold at 
high prices. Last week in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, the prices were $5.20 to $6.15 for , 

Albemarle and Newtown pippins, and $3.75 be et = “ig 
to $4.48 for red apples. In Glasgow and MaRS machine which fits over the keys of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Kings sold at $4.60 mone ty ig strike, eeeatne: tea ontion 
to $5.55, Baldwins’ at $4.36 to $4.85, momen dierent eve, "Are Intalio in 
Greenings at $3.63 to $4.12, and Snows at Mat ese* coold each you in many lesson 
$3.88 to $4.36. At these rates the de your seguirements. a leading Musical 
mand was increasing, and prices were res! mton Table is ta ane eae 
ported leaky to advance. London is re eachers unk 

celving about: 6,000 barrels, Glasgow 

14,000 barrels, and Liverpool 24,000 oe 
rels.a week from the United States. i 


ery case, "T ers esitating 
We 

; Shippers of apples can get cold storaga 

in Boston, Mass., on 1,000 barrels and 

under, at 15 cents a barrel for one month, 
25 cents for two months, 35cents for three “ 
months, 45 cents for four months, 50 cents 
for five and six months, and 60 cents for 
seven months. In larger quantities these 
rates are reduced. For example, for 4,000 
barrels and over the charges for seven 
months are 10 cents for the first month, 
aud 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents 
and 35 cents a barrel for the succeeding 
months.—New York Farmer. 
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This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
Says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, 
will send their address to him at box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give; only. tells you how he was cured 
Hundreds have tested it with success. 





UNITARIAN LIT 
Apply to MRS. B. I 








Cure for Skin Disorders. 


People who never knew an hour of ease and 
self-forgetfulness in society because of blem- 
ishes in their faces, due to skin disorders, should 
make the acquaintance of Heiskell’s Ointment - 













and Heiskells Soap. Used together these two 
remedies make up a ‘common cence treatment Address, 
seases which removes pimples, 
freckles, tetter, eczema, and all skin disorders. HIGH LAN DN URSEI 









They are excellent to rub on the face after 

shaving to keep the skin soft, smooth and free 

from blemishes and “blackheads.” If your 

druggist does not sell these remedies, you can 

get a free sample, or buy them in any quantity, 

by writing to the manufacturers, Johnston, 
Olloway & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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uth Rock Cockerels, $1.50, Pullets, 

0. The place to buy—Chas. L. Hydorn, 

yorristown, N. ¥. 








| YOU KEBP Poultry for profit? If so 
f) send for circular and jptees of cock- 
js and trios of the best a Breed in 
He"vorld, Rhode Island Reds. L. R. Browne, 


feart Lake, Pa. 





_—_—— 
Y COMB BROWN_ LEGHORNS, 
et Plymouth Rocks, Silver Spangled 

Hamburghs. Young. stock, quality high, 


prices low. Write A. L. Cary, Lewis, O 


ee 
puns: FARMS! 





Conn. Valley Farms for 
sale. State wants. Hawley & Butler, 


gpringfield, Mass. 








———— 
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TRY. THIS PUZZLE 


Je picture of a man who is looking around 
Here ts. n— A for his wife. He cannot 
sec her yet she is there 
in full view, stan near 
him. Can you find the 
™ woman? If so, 
Hy 7 make amarkon — 

with pen or pencil,sho 

‘where she is 


ful Simulation Diamond & 
peat onrated here; it is size of a1 Kt. 
Digmond, in pretty id plate 
ring and will delight you or send your 
money back, Send strip of paper show- 





ELECTROBOLE gives instant ° 


ire around finger. Send 10 cente / \ 
set TARTZ d& GRAY. Box 40%, Now York, N.Xe 
relief. Final curein a few days, 
never returns ; no purge, ~ ive, 


PILES no. knife. Remedy Tees 


Address J. H. REEVES, Box 695, New York, N.-¥. 





[THE WONDER CP THE ACE. 
PIANO OR ORGAN PLAYING 
LEARNED IN ONE DAY. 
MASON’S INDICATOR. ; 


thegiobe. Sau 

Mason's Fated : 

va machine which fits over the keys of a Pi 

a machine whic over the of a Piano or 0: 
indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, an the 
7 keys to strike, changing oe position and arrangement 

suit the different s. Are i ble in result’ If you can 
tead, you can play the Piano or Organ in one diy better than 
§ teacher could teach you in many lessons. If you have no 
piano, youcan Jearn at a friend’s house, and astonish all with 
Your acquirements. he leading Musical Paper says, “They 
hould find a place in every home. They are to Music what the 
Multiphcation Table is to Arithmetic.” “It gives satisfaction in 

ery case. ‘Teachers unhesi' gly endorse it. 


WYANDOTTE, Barred Plymouth'] 


‘Apples for Queen Victoria. 
. ¥ 4 28 

. All the’apples: for Queen“ Victoria’s table 
-are said to be imported from New York 
State, Lady Randolph Churchill intro- 
duced the Spitzenberg apple to her majesty 
about twelve years ago, aid since then a 
supply is sent yearly to Windsor. These 
apples are highly polished, each one is 
wrapped in vari-colored tissue-paper, and 
‘the barrels are painted in parallel stripes 


while around and-inside the top of the bar. 
‘relg apple blossoms and leaves are realisti- 
cally 
is stenciled the address: “Ro the Under 
Steward of the House, Windsor Castle, 
England.” —Good health. 


4 or 
gre NY. Spe red and green, and glossily burnished, 





Apple Crop in Ohio. 


In Southern Ohio, as far as I can see 
and learn (Adams and three or four ad- 
joining counties) there is a light half crop 
of apples, which are mostly imperfect, 
which I think is due to lack of spraying. 
We have a light crop of grapes and good 
crop of berries; no other fruit worth 
speaking of. 

Say, Editor, the claims you have made 
for the Loudon raspberry are none too 
large for Southern Ohio. With me it 
stood oa lowgh ground last winter and un- 
protected at 32 degrees below; come 
through unscratched and gave me a 
bountiful crop of fine red berries this sum- 
mer and produced many fine plants. I 
don’t regret the time when I tramped out 
through the snow and ‘got four subscrib- 
ers to Green’s Fruit Grower for the eight 
plants, which was my start in the Loudon. 
Kansas and two other blackcaps stood by 
side of Loudon and froze to death, and 
were it not for the Loudon I would have 
had no berries this year. Blessed be the 
Loudon; it has come to stay; am going to 
enlarge my patch next year. I like the 
Fruit Grower.—J. W. Hart. 





Quinces vs. Peaches for Profit. 


Whenever a peach tree bears a full crop 
it is almost certain to be more profitable 


vious cultivation in a single crop. But it 
is true that the peach is somewhat un- 
certain even in localities where it is con- 
sidered a su2zess. For a steady bearer no 
fruit exceeds the quince. It has no dis- 
ease except the fungus red rust, which at- 
tacks leaf. and fruit and which may be 
preverted by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
.ture. It is true the quince is liable to 
borer attacks, but not more so than the 
peach tree, and with sufficient vigilance 
both kinds of trees may be saved from the 
borer. The quince never suffers from late 
frosts,-as it is so late in blossoming that 
there is no danger from that source. If 
the quince trees have been: sprayed often 
enough there is sure to be a paying crop 
each year, which certainly will commend 
it to the average farmer.—Hx. 





New Light on Spraying. 


\ 

At a recent farmers’ convention Prof. 
Burrill, of the University of Llimois, gave 
to his hearers a piece of information that 
he said had not yet got into the books. 
It was relative to the first spraying of 
fruit trees for fungous diseases. It has 
been believed that in the: case. of most of 
| these pests the spores lived over on the 
twigs of the trees, It was advised to spray 
them before the blossoms were open for 





C 
mn nGRAND,SPECIAL OFFER. 


e 
pvention, and as an_extra cement will send 


PD 
also songs, and _ secular, 
ve piano part as well as melody and 
ollection of Music, 
music, both new 

Th 
in in 


ons; 
comic and pathetic. e 
yrds, making the Grandest 
Ttisa veritable treasury of the world’s 
andold, the gems of all ages and all countries. 


da Never was such a great 

re. Your money back if you are not more 

than delighted__ On receipt of $1.00 will send the Mason Ine 
aud 3&@ pieces of urusic, all charges paid. ~ 


Or, on receipt of $1.10, will send the Mason Indi- 
cator, the 750 pieces of music and GREEN’s FroirT 
GROWER one year. Address GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


VIRGINIA HOMES | 


You learn all about Virginia iands, soil, water, 
climate, resources, products, fruits, berries, mode o 
cultivation, prices, etc., by reading the VIRGINIA 
FARMER. Send 10c. for three months’ subscrip- 
on to 


FARMER CO., Emporia, Va. 


FREE | UNITARIAN LITERATURE. 
t » Apply to MRS. B. P. CROSSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


WE WANT LADIES 


(0 introduce our new and large assortment of 
Rose Bushes, Flowering Shrubs 
nd Bulbs. Write forterms, Salary or Com- 
mission, Outfit Free. 


Address, 
HIGHLAND NURSERY Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














ices 
ISSUED. by our Bureau of In- 

Bulletin Wo. { 2 formation full of facts for 
fen? nan, woman or child wishing to make money. 
10 cents and become a member, receive Member- 

thip benefits, your name in our directory, samples of 
Merchandise, ks, Medicines, Cards, etc., from big 
Concerns. A six months trial subscription to our Illus. 
Mo. Magazine and s Mammoth Pkg. of Games, Tricks, 
Cards and Riddles, free, also a coupon by return mail, 
fortwo Grand Prizes and contest , Jan. Ist, 

. Wegive everything offered. Much more will fol- 
low. The WeLcomz Guust, Dept. E, Portland, Maine. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
FREE We give eaery girl or woman one rolled gold 
Solataire Puritan rose diamond eye my 
pattern, for selling 20 pac! Garfield Pepsin Gum 
among friends at 5 cents a package.Send name; we mail 


. When sold send money; we will mail ring; few 
gum taken 


~~ from genuine diamond. Unsold 
e 


~~ a GUM'CO, Box/s2 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


all = 
Mersereau Blackberry ru. 


YEARS and not a weak point developed 
Yet. Ashardy and productive as Snyder, 
Mtger and much finer flavor. It will not 
“appoint you. 

Winery & Co., CayuGa, N.Y, - 











} Sale ONE THOUSAND ACRES OF FRUIT 

j and Mineral land well watered and tim- 

Mew, One hundred and sixty: acres in cultivation. 
“iy in bearing orchard, winter varieties, Mineral 

Ine eeet’s OO, several now profitably 
ne tee near Farm. Price only Ten Dollars per 
st ifsold before Dec. 25th, 1899. Address with stamp, 
RTLock & SCHMOOK, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





logy To prove the correctness of my Astrological 
on System, I will give'you my personal atten- 
Ud Send you FREB, a personal type-written Horo- 
bof your life. Send your date of birth & 2c. stamp for 
Prof.H. Edison, Astro. B., ton, N.Y.” 


Ill Power 





AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM IN- 
sure the otherwise impossible. All 
Po ron power. We show you how to use it. Key 

la over free. Address Prov. 

“Son, G. G. 119, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
nL 5 ie STATE YOUR TROUBLE 
» Ladies Doctor “ir ue coneD At HOME 
ree PEATMENT CURES WHERE OTHERS FAIL. 
"8s Dept. @. F., Woman’s Med. Inst, Detroit, Mich. 
E NOTICE. 
become a member of The ted States 
tan ative Boot and Shoe Asso- 
on boots and shoes 








moe can save 831% 
Nong 4, for yourself and family, For instruo- 
me concerning itand ilustrated book pope 
‘Your address and ten cents to 
D. H. TILTON, Secretary, 
er Street, Boston, Mass, 


paths the best: 
Sree as Sane 


Ww t Mass, 





e sheet Tousic | 


the purpose of killing these colonies of 


ch | spores.. Fruit raisers have been religiously 
carrying--out--instructions ‘in’ this regard 
‘| and the experiment stations have been 


; sending out spraying calendars year by 
year, in which the fruit raiser is advised 
to spray before the opening of the blos- 
soms. But now it has been found that 
the spores iive over on the leaves that fall 
to the ground and lie there till spring. 
With the first breath of spring ¢hese 
spores ripen sufficiently to float in the 
air and as soon as the young leaf begins 
to expand, they find a lodgment there and 
begin their life work. It is therefore use- 
less to spray at the earliest time indicated 
in most of our books on spraying. This 
discovery will add much to the comfort 
of the orchardist, for it will decrease his 
times of spraying. It also adds greatly 
to his hhopes, for if the spores live over on 
the dead leaves, the proper way to get rid 
of them is to burn the leaves. 





Mysterious Electroid. 


Francis Rychnowski, a mechanical engi- 
neer of Lemberg, Austria, has discovered 
a strange and very subtle matter, which 
he has called “electroid,”’ because of cer- 
tain affinity with electricity. Electroid, 
produced by a special apparatus built by 
the inventor, is obtained by the dissolu- 
tion of certain matters under the influence 
of the electrical current. It makes noise, 
and at the same time a refreshing scent 
and cool breeze are experienced. This dis- 
covery induced Mr. Rychnowski to make a 
machine capable of. refreshing the air to 
such a degree that those present during 
the experiment had the feeling that the 
window was open, although this was not 
the case. Electroid is a very subtle mat- 
ter, but it seems to be a fluid, and it can 
be ‘gathered and preserved; while falling 
on a plate it reflects in.a shape of shining 
sheaves. 

‘The commission appointed by the Aus- 
trian Government to investigate this dis- 
covery reported that, under the influence 
of electroid, plants grow rapidly, and the 
buds of flowers unclose while one is look- 
ing at them. LElectroid annihilates mi- 
crobes, and thus preserves organic matter. 
These are physiological influences of elec- 


commission reported that the influence of 
electroid is not stopped even by a brick 
wall and glass, that it attracts solid bodies 
and makes them shine like moonlight—it 
makes them move and attract other 
bodies; finally, that it acts on photographic 
plates and produces sharp ‘and distinct 
lines, such as were formerly possible only 
with a very powerful lens. The conclu- 
sion of the commission was that Mr. Rych- 
nowski’s discovery will play a great part 
if applied to industry, as is the case with 
the discovery of his countryman, Jan 
Szcezepanik. 





The Strawberry. 


Leigh Hunt complains justly of the Eng- 
lish name of the “best berry God ever 
made.’”’ The Italian name, which he espe- 
cially commends—like the botanical one 
“fragaria”—is. given because of the fra- 
grance of the fruit. Strawberry was the 
name applied to the fruit by English mar- 
ket boys, who were accustomed to sell 
these berries strung on straws, at so much 
a straw. It was not until this century 
that the wild strawberry began to be gen- 
erally cultivated. ‘The sweet but minia- 
ture strawberry of the field was all the 
epicurés of the eighteenth century could 
enjoy. The “bramble fruit,” as the rasp- 
berry and blackberry are called in Bng- 
land, seems to have been formerly as high- 
ly ed as the more delicate straw- 
berry. Izaak Walton seems to have been 
among the first ‘to appreciate the superior- 
ity of the strawt » Quoting a certain 

. B as. for the now fa- 





wie 


inted. On the head of-each barrel’ 


than any other fruit, often paying much 
more than the cost of the land and pre- 


troid. Among mechanical phenomena the} 


- GREEN 


<a aT SN RS A NE SENT AINSS: 


mous saying that “doubtless God could 


He never did.” The taste of the world 
has been cultivated in food sinee the early 
Engi‘'sh days. The coarse palate that rec- 
ognized a delicacy for kings in lamprey 
eels, a fish which the taste of the most 
uncultivated jJaborer in the ‘field would 
hardly tolerate to-day, could scarcely be 
expected to appreciate the difference be- 
tween field strawberries and lusgjous 
blackberries. The grape has been always 
M@ultivated as a fruit because of the wine, 
but all berries seem to have been generally 
fdespised by the ancients: +. 

The poorest worker in the ‘field can now 
cultivate, at little expense of time or la- 
bor, fruit which would have been the envy. 
of a king ‘in the days of the’Plantaganets 
or the-Tudors. Those haughty sovereigns. 
were compelled to be content With ap in-. 
different supply of fruit. ‘It. was a long, 
tértuous sailing voyage to the tropics, and 
the supply of oranges and ‘other tropical 
fruit was very uncertain. The fruit raised 
in England in the middle ages comprised 
chiefly apples and pears, with quinces and 
medlars. These fruits were raised almost 
exclusively in the gardens of monks, for 
gardening was considered beneath the at- 
tention of men of affairs. Justice Shal- 
low’s garden, with its pippins and med- 
lars, was as characteristic of him as any- 
thing else, and must have elicited Fal- 
staff’s unbounded contempt. The fruit. 
in those days was hard, and weuld not be 
tolerated to-day. Quinces are not now 
considered fit for anything but preserving, 
but in old English days they must have 
been eaten like apples, for sugar was too 
expensive for people of ordinary ‘means 
to think of preserving them. Medlars, a 
fruit very much esteemed in the Middle 
Ages, was a species of pear, so hard that 
it could only be eaten when it was in a 
state of incipient decay. 

From the beginning of the season of 
fruits, when the strawberry blushes red 
in its bed of leaves, until the last grapes 
are ripened amid the early frost, we 
ean all of us to-day, rich and poor, enjoy 
abundance of the most delicious fruits. We 
can hardly appreciate the condition of the 
food supply ‘when the skill of the ‘horticul- 
turist was despised and the majority of 
men were trained in the use of cudgels 
and swords instead of spades and pruning- 
hooks.—N, Y. Tribune. 





Scientific Notes, 


Night-blindness is a curious affection of 
the eye in which the patient sees very well 
during the day, but becomes blind as night 
approaches. It is mostly met with in 
warm climates and usually gives way to 
mild treatment, 


Bonn on the Rhine, has been investigat- 
ing the liquor-drinking habits of its small 
children. Out of two hundred and forty- 
seven children of the age:of seven and 
eight years in the primary schools, there 
was not one who had not tasted beer or 
wine and about one-quarter of them had 
tasted brandy. Beer or wine was drunk 
regularly every day by one-quarter of 
them. WBight per cent. received a daily 
glass of cognac from their parents to make 
them‘ strong, and sixteen per cent. would 
not drink milk because they said “it had 
no taste.” 


An Italian medical journal calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a Brussels bank dis- 
infects all its solid notes and commends 
the practice which is followed by the 
Bank of England of destroying all its 
notes that come back to the bank. Our 
own government would be very wise in 
following such.a course. . Where the notes 
are very old they are destroyed, it is true, 
but every note ought to be as soon as it 
gets in the hands of the government. In- 
fection by paper currency is probably not 
very frequent, but, at the same time, there 
are eases on record which can be directly 
attributed to this cause.—Germantown 
Telegraph. 





New Varieties of Apples. 


Prof. S. T. Maynard says that the old 
varieties of apples are running out, and 
cites the Baldwin as an example. The 
varieties which he calls new, and which 
he says are coming more into vogue, are 
Sutton, Palmer, McIntosh, Wealthy and 
Gano. None of these, except possibly the 
last, is in reality new. Ail are good. Pal- 
mer is little known except locally. We 
suppose that this is the same as Palmer 
Greening, or, more properly, Washington 
Royal. Of Ben Davis, Prof. Maynard 
says: “It is very productive, but as 
grown in New England, unless thinned, 
will be of medium or small size. From its 
behavior thus far, it would seem that, ‘f 
a variety of so poor quality is to be de- 
manded by our markets, it may be grown 
quite as successfully in many sections of 
the State as in any other section of the 
country. This, however, is not necessary, 
for if the previously-named varieties are 
well grown, there will be no difficulty in 
securing the local markets for them, if 
they are properly sorted and delivered.” 
This is just the point; New England ap- 
ples, well grown, do not compete with Ben 
Davis. They have a quotation all their 
own, and usually well in advance of this 
pumpkin-flavored fruit. . 





Earth-Worms, 


“Ugly looking creatures!” we exclaim as 
we see the earth-worms crawling about 
the garden beds in the early morning or 
after a rain. But let us look upon them 
with a more kindly eye and consider the 
great\work they do in the earth, Darwin 
and Henson have.proved their intelligence 
and their wonderful powers of preparing 
the earth for seedlings. Although not so 
low in the scale as the prevalent supersti- 
tion would indicate, they cannot see or 
hear. They show some intelligence in- 
lining their burrows, usaally seizing leaves, 
ete., by their pointed ends. Leaves not 
only serve to line and to plug their bur- 
row, but also for food. ~ \ 

They feed, likewise, upon the organic 
matter in the soil, which they swallow in 
great quantities and eject in the form of 
familiar “castings.” It has been estimated 
that about ten tons of earth in each acre 
of ground pass annually through their 
bodies in places where they are numerous. 
By. this means fresh surfaces are contin- 
ually exposed to the action of ¢arbon 
dioxide and the humus acids, and are thus 
decomposed and disintegrated. 

These worms prepare the ground excel- 
lently for seedlings. They sift the soil so 
that no stones larger than they can swal- 
low are left in it. They mix it, as does 
a gardener who wishes to prepare fine soil 
for his choicest plants. They cover up 
bones, etc., thus bringing them-in a more 
or less decayed state within reach of the 
roots. They cover seeds which lie upon. 
the surface, thus giving the radicle a lev- 
erage, and, last of all, their burrows facil- 
itate the penetration of the roots. 

Says Darwin: “The plough is one of the 
most ancient and most valuable of man’s | 
inventions; but, long before he existed, the 
land was in fact regularly ploughed by 
earth-worms. It may be doubted whether 
there are many other animals which have 





played so important a part in the history 


of the world as have these lowly organized © and 


creatures.’’—Nature’s Studies. 


have made a better berry, but doubtless | 





Can’t Kill Churches That Way. 


.A devout colored preacher, ‘whose heart 

was aglow with missionary zeal, gave no- 
tice to his eongregation*that in the even- 
ing an-offertory would be taken for mis- 
sions, and asked for liberal gifts. A sel- 
fish, well-to-do man in his congregation 
said to him before the service: 


“Yer gwine to kill dis church if yer 
goes on saying, ‘Give! Give!’ No church 
can stan’ it. er gwine to kill it.” 

After the sermon, the colored minister 
said to the people, “Bro. Jones told me 
I was gwine to kill dis here church ef I 
kep’ a askin’ yer to give; but, my breth- 
ren, churches doesn’t die that way. Hf 
anybody knows of a church dat died 
*cause, of its been’ givin’ too much to the 
Lord, I’ll. be. very much obliged ef my 
brother will tell me whar dat church is, 
for. I’sé gwine to. visit it, and Ill climb 
on de walls of dat church, under de light 
of de moon, and cry, ‘Blessed am de dead 
‘dat die in de Lord.’” 





Some Up to Date Fashions, 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these toot 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 


New patterns and only the latest fushions 
are offered each month. Yor - we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one vear, 


7804—Girls’ Costume with Doubie Skirt 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


To make this dress for a girl of eight years 
will require three and one-quarter yards of 
material forty-four inches wide, The pat- 
tern, No. 7804, is-cut in sizes for girls six, 
eight, ten and twelve years of age. 


7803—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 


The accompanying Illustration gives one 
of this pci most attractive models of a 
five gored skirt. The upper portion is sheath 
fitting, with a° graceful flare at the bottom. 
The front is narrow, the side gore quite 
broad and fitted at the waist line with a 
small dart. The backs are shaped perfectly 
smooth and closed down the centre with in- 
visible fasteners, or the back seam may be 
closed and the placket finished at the left 
seam of front gore. Each gore flares at the 
bottom, aduating from the knee. 


This skirt in the medium size will require’ 


four yards of material forty-four inches wide. 
The pattern, No. 7803, is cut in sizes for 
a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 


7168—Misses’ Waist. 
12, 14 and 16 years, 


The foundation or fitted IMning 1g smooth, 
put the outer portion is slightly bloused at 
the front and is drawn down witheslight full- 
ness at the center back. The yoke and front 
are of cream point-de-Venise lace laid over 
white satin, as is the high collar that shapes 
in points behind the ears, and closes invis- 
ibly at the center back. 

To make this waist for a miss of four- 
teen years will require one and one-half 

ards of material forty-four inches wide. 
The pattern, No. 7768, is cut in sizes for 
misses. twelve, fourteen and sixteen years 
of age. 


\ 
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-7181—Ladies' Draped Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 
the waist is fitted smoothly 
te ae away The “gee e, smooth at the 
wage” time est om he exlaue having 
; the yoke, where it is fast- 
ened “under rosette ‘of blue ribbon velvet 


To make this wa sag wil 


| them in the ordinary way. 


'‘S FRUIT GROWER. 


require one and three-fourth ‘yards of ma- 
terial forty-fotr inches wide. 


7758—Ladies’ House Gown, 
PR. 34, 36, £3, 40 and 42 isch just 


This tasteful gown for morning wear shows 
the one-sided closing and trimmed effect now 
80 popular. 

The left front extends far enough to lap 
well under the right, where the closing is 
made invisibly. Jide back and side back 
portions are smoothly adjusted to the figure 
with shapely seams, and an underlying box 

lait is formed below the waist line in center 

ack. A standing collar completes the neck, 
closing at the left side. 

The lower edge has a sweep of three and 
three-quarter yards, and is simply hemmed 
or faced. The two-seamed sleeves are of 
fashionable size, with easy, comfortable 
fulness at the top. Narrow ribbon plaiting 
finishes the wrists, a frill of the same stand- 
ing otit at the back of collar. 

The medium size will require five and one- 
half yards of material forty-four inches wide 
or eight yards twenty-seven inches wide. No. 
7758 1s cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under tke arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and #re size in 
finches. Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





Stevenson and the Beggar. 


An American who visited the Steven- 
sons at Samoa relates that the Samoans 
have a practice of begging. They boldly 
ask for whatever they may _ covet, 
wherever it may be found. The novelist 
became tired of this practice, and there- 
fore said one day to a Samoan friend 
who had acquired from him a necktie, 
handkerchief and some other trinket, ‘Is 
there anything else you want?” 

The Samoan made a hasty survey of 
the room. 

“There is the piano,” suggested Mr. 
Stevenson, ironically. 

“Yes,” replied the native, “I know, 
but,” he added, apologetically, “I don’t 
know how to play it.’”’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Root Suffocation. 


It is difficult to get people to under- 


‘stand that trees can die from drowning 


just as animals can. Trees are fed pri- 
marily by the roots, but there must be a 
certain amount. of oxygen in the soil to 
enable them to make use of the food. 
Standing water prevents the action of the 
life-giving oxygen. A Boston correspond- 
ent refers to two large horse chestnuts 
which were moved last spring with the 
greatest skill, but they died. 

In the fall an examination was made, 
and the holes found to be full of water 
within one foot of the surface of the 
ground. The holes were really flower- 
pots without the necessary holes in the 
bottom to allow the water to escape. 
There can be no better lesson in garden- 
ing than to be continually remembering 
why it is necessary to have a hole in a 
flower-pot.—Meehans’ Monthly. 





Nicknames for Stocks, 

The curbstone brokers have their own 
pet names for stocks. St. Paul, as above, 
is called the Apostle, the Mexican rail- 
roads are the Greasers, National Biscuit 
is the Bakery, American Express is Boss- 
Harmony, American Malting is Root 
Beer, Sugar is Sweetening, American 
Steel Hoop is Crinoline, the Canadian 
roads are the Kanucks, International Pa- 
per is Long Green, International Silver is 
Sixteen-to-one, People’s Gas is' Chauncey 
Depew, United States Leather is Hide- 
and-Hair, United States Rubber is Stretch- 
and-Bounce, Western Union Telegraph is 
Telegraph, Wabash is the Tall Sycamore 
—after Voorhees. Such a transaction as 
this occurs daily: 200 shares of the Apos- 
tle, 1,000 shares of Bakery, 600 Crinoline, 
100 Tall Sycamore, 2,000 Hide-and-Hair, 
and a little Boss-Harmony as a fiyer. 
—New York Press. 





Individual Packages for Fruit, 

os 

When peaches are shipped to market, all 
the way from 10 to 30 per cent. are bruised 
by the rough handling which they receive. 
Ventilation is very necessary in shipping, 
and one should endeavor to handle the 
fruit just as little as possible. . This year 
we sent several dozen crates of peaches to 
different cold storage houses, 
Some were 
‘wrapped in papers and some were in spe- 
cial packages. 

These special packages are very,practi- 
cal. One of them is shown in detail in the 
accompanying illustration. It resembles 
somewhat an egg-case package. It is made 
from the same material as egg cases, . It 
is cut down at the corners for ventilation, 
so that the air may circulate around the 
fruit. Take a box or case, b, having open- 
ings at the bottom and the top, place these 
and corresponding packages in the bottom 
of the box, and then on top of them a card- 
board, e. 
board, we get a free circulation of air all 
through the box and also in packing in 
cars for shippiag. The boxes or crates may 
be packed closely, thereby saving space. 
There are different sizes of these individ- 
ual packages. In using them one can be- 
come quite adept in sorting the fruit. Place 
empty crates in front of you, and you can 
easily sort your peaches into sizes one, 
two and three; and when shipped, no mat- 


they arrive in the market or at the cold 


tion and keep the best of any of the 
peaches. These packages are cheaply con- 
structed and can be used for any kind of 
fruit. Next to the packing of fruit in 
these packages comes the wrapping in 
paper. : 

But above all, bear in mind that peaches 
and plums can only be kept in cold storage 
as a means of keeping the fruit until the 
gluts in the market are over. We kept- 
peaches during the past season for two 
months. They looked well but they lost 
flavor. Peaches lose flavor very rapidly in 
cold storage after two or three weeks. 
Clingstones keep best, but lose their flavor, 
which is an important point—B. HE, Fa 
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By punching holes in the card-. 


ter how roughly they are handled, when | 


storage houses they are in perfect condi- | 


Value of ‘Thinning Plums. 


In a report rendered to the Quebee Po- 
mological Society I find the following par- 
agraph which holds a hint that is season- 
able: “In September in one of the best 
plum growing sections I saw an orchard 
of 400 trees, each of which yielded ten 
baskets of Lombard plums, or 4,000 bask- 
ets in all, which sold at 25 cents, making 
a gross return of $1,000 for these 400 
trees. I saw another orchard, not five 
miles away, that carried probably as large 
a number of baskets, but I am sure they 
would not realize more than 50 per cent. 
of the gross return of the first. The high 
prices scored by the first lot may be at- 
tributed to the fact that they were 
thinned, and the second was not.. The 
Lombard is one of those trees which will 
kill itself by overbearing if it is~ not 
thinned. The fruit will,.under these con- 
ditions, become small and very poorly col- 
ored, so that the smaller price for the 
largest number of baskets will not equal 
in gross return that: secured from the 
smaller quantity of better quality ob- 
tained by thinning. Some varieties of 
American plums are very prolific; if al- 
lowed to bear to their full extent will in 
a few years destroy themselves. In the 
case of the Weaver plum, two trees which 
‘were not thinned for three years died at 
the end of that period: and two other trees 
which were thinned each year are in good 
health and give fair returns each year. 
It is, therefore, not only possible by thin- 
ning to increase the quality of the fruit, 
but to keep your trees in health,” 





, 


Frozen Onions. 


My neighbor once left a big wagon load 
of onions on the shady side of an ever- 
green hedge. ‘That night they froze. He 
did not dare to move them when frozen— 
indeed it would not have done to do so— 
thus they were left out doors all winter, 
shaded by straw and leaves. In the spring 
they were sold in prime condition. Do 
not treat your onions that way, but read 
what Farmer’s Review says on the sub- 
ect.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


It requires some care to keep onions in 
the best. of condition, whether the amount 
be large or small. Of ‘course it is more 
dificult to keep large than small quanti- 
ties on account of the tendency of large 
quantities to heat and thus start ‘growth. 
The onions should, in any case, be stored 
loosely in such a manner that the air 
can move through them. It is better not 
to store them on tight floors where no air 
can pass. If the storage must be over 
such a floor, it is better to create an air 
space between it and the onions. This 
may be done by laying scantlings over the 
floor, and put loose boards above them, 
with good-sized cracks between them. This 
does not give an ideal draft, it is true, but 
it is better than no airing at all. There 
is more, danger of onions sprouting than 
freezing, andthe temperature must be 
kept down. A good temperature for 
onions is about the freezing point, which 
will not injure them. If they do get 
frozen, -no attempt should be made to 
thaw them out, but they should be cov- 
ered up-with straw. or something of like 
nature, so that the thawing will be grad- 
ual. Frozen onions should not be handled, 
~ it causes bruising and consequent rot- 
ing. 





Our Two Best Winter Apples. 


A reader of the Farm and Fireside, who 
reports himself as a teacher, asks which 
two of the Winter apples are best to be 
planted for market purposes. 
tion cannot be answered without reserva- 
tion, says E..P. Powell. In this section 
(Western New York) I should select, with- 
out hesitation, the Baldwin and the North- 
ern Spy. . This choice would stand good 
along the line eastward as far as Maine. 
Maine is peculiarly a Baldwin State, where 
it grows to perfection. I believe that the 
Spy is in absolute perfection in Western 
New York. In Michigan, if I were to se- 
lect two apples, I might prefer the Yellow 
Belleflower and Roxbury Russet if my 
soil were sandy. Upon the clay soil I 
should probably revert to Baldwin and 
Northern Spy. In Ohio, Grimes’ Golden 
might easily rank as one of the best. In 
Southeastern New York I should certainly 
include Newtown Pippin, but this choice 
omits everywhere the unrivaled Spitzen- 
burg. Wherever this apple can be success- 
fully -grown it should stand in the front 
rank, I am inclined to believe’ that we 
have one apple which will rival both 
Baldwin and Spy if it does not displace 
the Baldwin. I refer to Sutton Beauty. 
The es 8 is medium with yellow and crim- 
son distributed much like a well-ripened 
Baldwin. The tree is a good grower and 
the quality of the fruit is generally held to 
be better than the Baldwin. It certainly 
averages much better than the Baldwins 
which reach our city markets. It is quite 
as good a keeper as the Baldwin, and is 
believed to be the coming export apple. In 
addition to: these we have Dudley’s Win- 
ter which is a ‘seedling of the Dutchess of 
Oldenburg, and very much resembles that 
-apple both in quality and in appearance. 
It is not quite so sour, and is a very good 
keeper. The tree is reported to be very 
hardy, able to resist the coldest climate. 
In this respect it resembles the Dutchess. 


‘For Pennsylvania I would select a differ- 


ent list, and probably in all cases would. in- 
clude the York Imperial, which is a very 
large, red, juicy apple and a splendid 
keeper. Ben Davis will hold its own, 
especially in the more southern part of the 
apple belt. Ultimately, however, it will 
be discarded, because, its quality is hardly 
good for cOoking, and very poor eating. 
There still remains the King of Tompkins 
County for certain localities, especially 
Western Néw York. It is as a rule a scat- 
tered bearer and the wood is not tough and 
enduring. I have omitted the Rhode Island 
Greening, which is a first-class standard 
throughout the whole apple belt. In all 
cases it should rank close after the Bald- 
win and Spy and in some cases it will be 
preferred: to either of these as a profit- 
able orchard variety. Meanwhile the 
old fashioned Seek-no-Further has great 
claims upon us as a sure bearer of a clean, 
smooth, shapely. fruit, of, fine size, rarely 
running small or defective. The quality, 
of this apple is generally prime for des- 
sert; and ranks well in market, because 
it is a good, shipper and a good keeper. Of 
the sweet apples there is no better shipper 
and keeper as there is no better bearer 


than the old Belle-flower, which was pop- 
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Peculiarities of The Soil. 


_—_ 


Editor Green’s ‘Fruit. Grower: . 

A> great mass of loose matter called 
earth or soil fills, to some extent, the in- 
equalities in the bed rock, rounds the hills 
and ‘smooths the surface. Seldom en- 
tirely absent, hundreds of feet deep in 
places, though perhaps not more than 
twenty feet on an average, it spreads far 

and wide over continents and islands, the 
foundation of our lives and all that we 
have. Still it is vast only in comparison 
with ourselves. The nicest measurement of 
the’ earth’s diameter could not detect its 
absence, and its loss would not sensibly 
affect the weight of the sphere. 


see or imagine is a globe of solid rock; the 
notion that the soil extends to great 
depths and that when bed rock is reached 
you might dig through it and find earth 
again beneath it is not correct. This idea 
has no doubt. arisen from the great differ- 
ence between the strata of hard flagstone 
and the bodies of soft shale that alternate 
with them over wide areas in these parts. 
Once through the hard layers the shale 
is easily excavated and you.are likely to 
say you “have got through the rock.” But, 
however soft. and pliable these shales 
,may be they are still stratified rock of 
very ancient date hereabout, very different 
in origin and condition from the soil. Once 
upon bed: rock the soil is: ended, and no 
more. would be found though you bored 
Yor miles. It belongs.to the surface as 
certainly. as the snow does, and has in 
fact, excepting a small admixture of veg- 
etable mould, been formed from ‘stone by 
the elements.’ Cut out and carried away 
by running water or the waves of the 
sea, crushed by moving ice, reduced to 
fragments by frost, blown particle after 
particle from naked cliffs. by the wind,or 
slowly crumbled by the oxidation of bind- 
ing minerals, iron compounds and the like; 
every atom of earth is a bit of stone once 
forming a part of a great solid mass, 
whatever its color or coudition. In these 
latitudes both in Europe and America the 
slowly moving ice of the glacial era has 
played a great part in the formation and 
distribution of the soil, the conditions we 
are so familiar with are not found in 
warmer lands where: glaciers never ex- 
isted. Thus all over the Northern States 
are vast numbers of rounded boulders or 
“hardheads” as we call them, of granite, 
seynite quartz or quartzite gneiss, etc., 
from the Laurentian formations of Can- 
ada—rounded and smoothed by their long 
journey. The bluffs of our creeks are 
piled with them of all sizes, sorts- and 
colors, while in marked contrast the shelf- 
like layers of the laminated flag stones 
and shales may be seen near by. Except 
for the ice movement fragments of these 
latter would be all the stones-the locality 
would afford; with the possible exception 
of a few pebbles brought by the stream 
which might or might not be different. 
Somewhere up in the north are creeks 
and lakes whose bluffs show massive rocks 
like all these specimen “hardheads,” 
granite here, quartz or porphyry there and 
so on through a long list. Thus we are 
rich in varieties of stone. 

In New England the. movement of 
boulders while no less real is less appar- 
ent, the travelled stones landing in a re- 
gion of massive rocks‘ of their own class, 
instead of the flat mudstones of Western 
New York. Boulders big and little, clay, 
sand and gravel all jumbled together with- 
out order or arrangement, such as we see 
all around us, the great mass of boulder 
clay or glacial till which we dig ditches 
and cellars and wells in all our lives is 
always the product of the work- of ice, 
grinding, pushing and mixing for ages. 
Old farmers will tell you tHat land where 
the stones are round is rather ahead of 
farms where they are mostly flat, perhaps 
not knowing the real reason; which is 
that the former are upon the great drifts 
of loose matter (moraines) gathered from 
the hillsides by the last local glaciers, so 
the soil of such farms is well drained and 
friable and deep, in strong contrast to the 
solid, stony, heavy clay subsoil of the 
“hill lands.” John Muir tells us the mo- 
raines of the Sierra Nevada show the best 
and largest growth of timber. Here and 
there on these drifts of soil and gravel 
you will see bowl-shaped depressions ten 
or twenty feet deep, with or without a 
little swamp in the bottom. The farmer 
often plows down into them and up the 
other side, sowing the whole to wheat. 
These holes show where a great block of 
ice rolled or pushed down from higher 
land, stood until the tearing floods swelled 
by the vanishing ice on the hills around 
piled gravel and earth around it. When 
the block finally melted the gravel flowed 
in somewhat, making the round or oval 
dimple we see to-day. These things are 
not guesswork, they may be seen any day 
where glaciers are still at work, as in the 
Alps or Alaska. In fact the whole glacial 
theory is founded on observations of mod- 
ern glaciers. It was seen that what the 





wider area in the vicinity, the present 
glaciers being mere remnants of the for- 
mer ones; then it was found that other 
»mountains and highlands where no ice 
how exists were marked all over by ice 
action, and finally it was seen that. the 
whole land had been smoothed over by it. 
A discovery of the greatest interest and 
importance has just been announced that 
the earth has seen at least two and pre- 
sumably many glacial eras. Quarrying 
at the base of the Corniferous limestone 
both in this State and Ohio, the workmen 
uncovered floors of rock polished and 
grooved by ice moving over it, of course 
before. the | Corniferous. sediments. were 
laid down, so we may look for another ice 
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For our globe as tar down as we can 


period some time. Cut a smooth section - 
a foot deep ‘anywhere ‘on our hill lands 
and you will see a stratum of dark colored 
earth overlying hard yellow clay, both 
strata being full of stones and pebbles. 
The dark tint of the top soil is due to 
vegetable matter, making it softer and 
blacker. We cannot doubt that when the 
ice first left these hills the subsoil reached 
the surface as tough and lifeless and 
heavy asit is now at the bottom of a 
ditch. If so the mineral elements of fer- 
tility, potash, phosphorus, etc., are dif- 
fused through the whole mass ten or fifty 
feet deep, as much as in what we call 
the arable soil; an immense reserve, truly, 
well locked up for the present, too. Still 
clay thrown from an excavation, hard, 
lumpy and barren to all appearance, soon 
greens over when exposed to the air and 
in a few years is good as ordinary soil. 
Even the earthy shales of the bed rock of 
this region laid down unimaginable ages 
ago in the bottom of the Devonian sea, 
will slack and turn to soil in a year or 
two, if dug out. These magnificent de- 
posits of our glacier planed region con- 
trast strongly with the state of things 
upon the coral built Bermudas and Ba- 
hamas. There a little rotten limestone 
mixed with vegetable mold is all there is, 
and the farmer scrapes it up from three 
or five acres and piles it upon one to 
make a soil deep enough to work. We 
who live upon the drift soils come in con- 
tact with many stones, but the idea that 
stones “grow,’’ that the same ground will 
produce crop after crop of stones is not 
correct. All the stones you have found 
or ever will find are there to begin with 
and have been sincé the ice era. Stones 
hereabout grow smaller, going to frag- 
ments, falling to dust and disappearing, 
but never grow larger. The only way to 
make stone aside from the lava of vol- 
canoes or the growth of, coral in the sea 
is to settle great beds of sediment in the 
bottom of lakes or the ocean, where packed 
by its vast weight for thousands of years 
it finally hardens. I saw one day in the 
city of Buffalo, N. Y., where some one 
had dug out a small cave at the foot of 
a bank of the clay common in that sec- 
tion a few feet wide and deep, and hang- 
ing from its roof a foot or more long like 
strips of ragged leather were the thin 
layers of clay about as thick as paste- 
board. This clay, red or pink in color, is 
free from stones, fine grained, smooth and 
tough. It settled layer upon layer in the 
bottom of a great lake which made Erie 
and Ontario all one and extended far be- 
yond the present limits of both. No one 
sees these layers when digging. up the 
clay, but they are there and their weight 
had gently pulled them apart in the roof 
of this cavern, showing the structure of 
this deposit which now spreads so widely 
in Canada, New York and Ohio. So in 
parts of. Nebraska, Dakota and Iowa an 
immense lake-like expansion of the Mis- 
souri gathered vast quantities of sedi- 
ment, mostly sand 500 feet deep in. places 
but mostly less, forming the surface of 
the land for hundreds of miles, the present 
river and creek valleys being carved out 
of it. This great deposit is also free from 
stone. The glacial boulders lie beneath 
it and are therefore the oldest.. The 
streams have cut down to the boulder for- 
mation in some places, and here stones are 
plenty. Thus everything has a reason 
which may be studied out ifeonce we set 
about it.—H. 8. Gilbert, N. Y. 





The Strawberry and its Dinner. 





Extracts from a paper by H. W. Coll- 
ingwood before the Western New York 
Horticultural Society meeting at Roch- 
ester: 

The roots of plants fill the same posi- 
tion to the plant as the teeth of people or 
animals; therefore we should give to the 
different plants such kinds of food as are 
best adapted to their teeth. You don’t 
give the big ham bone to the cat with her 
slender teeth, but to the dog with his large, 
strong teeth. 

A hill of Parker Earle strawberries pro- 
duced by actual weight as much as a 
Gregg raspberry plant. The strawberry 
plant does all of its feeding within three 
cubie feet of soil and 70 per cent. of it 
within one cubic foot of soil. The rasp- 
berry bush sends its roots out to a long 
distance and feeds in many times the 
space. The strawberry plant is like a cow 
tied at a manger—she must eat the food 
brought to her. But the raspberry plant 
is like a cow turned out to pasture, for 
she can search for her feed. So we find 
that fertilizers must be put up close to 
strawberry plants in order for them to be 
benefited by it. We mulch our strawber- 
ries to protect the flower buds as much as 
to protect them from heaving by frost. 
Stable manure costs too much, so we 
use the Southern cow pea to plow under 
for humus, also use the vines for a mulch. 
We also use all we can afford to of one 
part muriate of potash, two parts dis- 
solved phosphate rock and one. part fine 
ground bone. 

I don’t believe that land is ever worn 
out, but it loses heart and character.. The 
same is true of a man—return his char- 
acter, strengthen his heart, and he regains 
respect. We. leave the vines of the cow 
peas on the land until spring, then we cut 
them with a-disc harrow, then plow this 
cut-off soil under, then we again apply the 
same fertilizer that we did to the peas, 
using a Robins’ potato planter so as to dis- 
tribute in the row where we are to set 
the plants. We then set the plants eigh- 
teen inches apart. If we get one other 
plant we are satisfied, and we keep other 
runners cut off. We cultivate deep and 
close to the plant, for the. roots do not 
run out but go down in the soil. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





He who rules with a ‘rod of iron should 
select a malleable one. 

The dog who chases his own tail tries 
his best to make both ends meet. 

The man whose mind is not made up 
should never air his opinions in public. 

A bachelor always feels sorry fora 
pretty girl who. marries some other ‘man. 
When a man of mature years acquires 
the cigarette habit it is easy to see his 
finish. 

Possibly the world may owe every man 
a living, but it has too many preferred 
creditors. 

Noah was evidently in the pickling busi- 
ness—at least he filed the ark with _pre- 
served pairs. 

Everybody wants to get in on the ground 
floor. That’s why there is always plenty 
of room at the top. 

It takes more religion to hold a man 
level in a horse trade than it does to make 
him shout at camp-meeting. 

Some people are so mean that they’ won’t 


‘acreage throughout the county is consid- 


. Humorous. 





“Now who-is that?” asked a dignified hen; 
“That chicken in white-and gray? » 
She’s very swell dressed, hut whence did 
. » ,She come? 
And her family, who are they ?’ 

“She never can mové in our set, my dear,” 
Said the old hen’s friend to her, later; 
“T’ve just found out—you’'ll be shocked to 

hear— ° 
She, was hatched. in an “incubator.” 
Many a man would be all right if he 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you name the 
chief product of the Philippine Islands?’ 
Johnny: “Yes’m. Trouble.”’—Life. 

“Willie, I hate to whip you. It ‘hurts 
me worse than it does you.” “Let Ma 
do it, then. She can’t pound hard ’nough 
to hurt -me ner, her either. ”"—Chicago 
Record. 

Mistress: “How was it you were so 
late this morning? Didn’t you hear your 
alarm clock?” Maid: “I did, mem; but, I 
thought I had only dreamt it, and it didn’t 
go off again, mem.”—Boston Transcript. 

“There is one thing that you ought to 
remember, Remus, and’ that is that ‘hon- 
esty is. the best. policy.’” “I done year 
folkes say that.befo’, sah, but fuh merself, 
I’d. radder play de udder kine.”—Credit 
Lost. 

Bookkeeper: “Sir, your little son has 
just eaten some of that artificial fertilizer 
which nobody will. buy.”’ Chief: Gra- 


cious! And-has it not’made him sick?’ 
Bookkeeper: “‘No; ’ he is quite well.” 
Chief: - “Then sell the stuff from now on 


as “The Best Food, for Infants.’ ”’— 
tige Blatter. 


“Lus- 





Klondike Horrors. 





The steamers returning from the Klon- 
dike bring awful stories of the winter suf- 
fering among the miners.on the Yukon 
and its tributaries. Eighty degrees below 
zero and no food but a few handfuls of 
beans for weeks is. what one prospector 
tells of. Three Frenchmen from New Bed- 
ford, Coun., started out last fall on the 
Dahl river trail, leaving some partners to 
follow with provisions. The trail was a 
new one to them, and when a snowstorm 
covered it and their own tracks they were 
lost. Their comrades found trees upon 
which the wanderers had written: ‘Hurry 
up; our grub is all gone,” but did not find 
the men. A few weeks ago one was dis- 
covered sitting up against a tree, and the 
third in the tent by their stove, all starved 
and frozen to death. Another more hor- 
rible tale is that of a party who got out 
of food entirely and when several of the 
party died of starvation the others cast 
lots for pieces of human flesh to prolong 
their own wretched existences. 
“O awful thirst for gold.” Can all the 
millions in the world compensate for 
scenes of horrible suffering like these. 
Think of the degradation of the human 
soul that such occurrences imply, reducing 
men to the level of the beasts, and even 
beasts would hesitate to prey upon their 
own kind.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 





Orleans County, N. Y., Apple 
Crop. 





Western New York has long been a fa- 
vored fruit region. At one time this sec- 
tion of the country was supposed to be 
the only section in this country where the 
finer Northern fruits could be grown. Lake 
Ontario has a favorable influence on the 
temperature of the counties bordering, 
such as Wayne, Niagara, Orleans. The 
protection of Lake WHrie is the protection 
which enables the Chautauqua belt to 
yield such marvelous results. A _ corre- 
spondent of the Rochester Post-Express 
gives the following account of the apple 
crop in Orleans County this fall: There 
will be no surprise in the statement that 
this is an exceptionally good apple year 
in Orleans County as regards both the 
quantity and the quality of the fruit. 
Never was there displayed on the fair 
grounds in this place so large and so fine 
an exhibit of,apples. ‘This season which 
threatened so disastrously for farmers dur- 
ing the drought of May.and June and 
later has been redeemed by the apple 
orchards. The agricultural result on the 
whole has been better to farmers than 
their fears. Potatoes have yielded mod- 
erately; early beans have been a good 
crop, and late beans are fair, though the 


erably less than usual; and this year’s 
crop of apples in quality has never been 
surpassed in the history of the county. 

It is remaftkable that after such a dry 
season the apples are so large and fair, 
and are almost without. exception barrel- 
able. . Unusual attention was given this 
year to spraying, but successful apple 
growers do not attribute their abundant 
harvest wholly to ‘that cause. Care, cul- 
tivation and fertilization are equally 
needed, and where this attention is be- 
stowed the result is almost sure. Indeed, 
in some cases the yield has been so pro- 
lific that it has been necessary to thin 
the fruit on the trees. It is also pretty 
well demonstrated that those who do ‘not 
take such care of orchards get nothing. 
A farmer of long experience says that a 
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even speak the truth unless it is for the 
purpose of hurting someone’s feelings. 
But six short months ago a Chicago man | 
declared his willingness to die for his 
fiancee. Now he is seeking a ‘divorce on 
the grounds that it is impossible to live 
with her.—Chicago News. 
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The late Mr. F. W. Loudon has often 
written me in regard to his seedling } 
grapes, many of which he has thought to 
be of great value. It might be profitable 
for nurserymen to correspond with Mrs. 
Loudon, Janesville, Wis., in regard to 
these new varieties, which will doubtless 
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could jose ‘his reputation.—Chicago News. 
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moderate sized orchard on a hundred-acre 
farm is better than all else that the farm 
will produce. 

Never did apples bring so much money 
into Orleans County in any one year as 
in 1898. This year the price is higher, but 
farmers and buyers do not agree as to 
the size.of the crop... Buyers think that it 
is larger, perhaps twice as large as last 
year’s; farmers say that it is less, but 
that the quality is much better. . There 
is much less waste. The wniformly fine 
quality of the apples is almost unheard 
of. In one orchard-last week of fifty bar- 
rels of ‘russets,- there were’ found’ forty- 
eight barrels of firsts, two barrels. of sec- 
onds, and only, one-half, bushel of -cider 
apples; out of the entire number picked. 
In another orchard. from one tree that 
yielded six barrels of fine fruit there were 
only fifteen apples of a quality below the 
standard for barreling. 

The fruit is so good. that evaporators do 
not get their proportion unless they buy 
by the whole orchard. .The price paid 
by evaporators is from 25 to,60 cents a 
hundred. By the barrel..the. price’ ran last 
week from $2.25 to $2.75 forthe best 
fruit, though in some instances a little 
earlier the price was: as high as $3, and 
there has been a rumor of $3.25. Most 
buyers, however, feel; that.the price is too 
high .for the quantity of the fruit, and 
they are holding off with the idea of buy- 
ing at from $2.25 to $2.50 for the best 
stock, and conservative farmers are well 
planned to get $2.50. It is said that one 
fortunate farmer of East Gaines estimates 
his apple crop at 3,000 barrels, ‘that he 
has contracted all of his fruit at $3 a bar- 
rel, and will still have enough cider stock 
to cover thé cost of barrels and picking. 
The fruit in the central tier of the 
towns of Orleans County is selling mostly 
by the barrel, and in the three western 
towns more by the orchard. <A buyer of 
many years’ experience estimates the 
amount of fruit for the county at from 
800,000 to 500,000 barrels. All of the 
fruit houses of Albion, which have a stor- 
age capacity of from 40,000 to 45,000 bar- 
rels, will be filled. Some of the buyers 
from other States who visit this county 
in large numbers say that they nowhere 
find so good apples as in Western New 
York. 

Thus far there has been no difficulty in 
obtaining barrels. All of the old cooper 
shops in the county are in operation, and 
new ones have sprung up and are com- 
peting with the old. The price of barrels, 
which has been 28 cents, is said to have 
Tisen to 30. 





Prices for Apples. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I am behind in my subscrip- 
tion to the Fruit Grower and enclose $1.00 
to even up. Your paper is good. 

I have a crop’of about 800 bushels fine, 
fair, winter apples, mostly Baldwins. Am 
offered $2.25 by local commission men for 
shipment (per barrel). Ought not the price 
to be about $3.00 per barrel? The largest 
proportion of Northwest Ohio apples are 
wormy and on the ground. What are 
shippers paying there for the best quality 
of winter fruit? I did not spray at all, 
and have the best fruit I ever had. Poor 
cattle get lousy.’ Fat cattle escape. Is 
there not a close connection between pov- 
erty and vermin? November plowing and 
good barnyard manure make fat orchards, 
—Yours, W. S. T., Ohio. 





Her Way of Getting It. . 


Wife (earnestly)—George, dear, I have 
prayed so fervently of late for a tailor- 
made gown, that I feel it would be flying 
in the face of Providence not to go and 












get measured at once.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


| tilizer, 


Horticultural Notes. 





Lilies.—To have the best lilies plant 
them in a damp situation, in sandy or 
light soil, and leave them undisturbed 
afterwards. The tulbs grow stronger and 
give better bloom than when in shallow 
or dry soil. 

The Tent Worm is exceedingly fond of 
‘the ,black walnut. An oil lamp attached 
to.a long pole is a good device for clearing 
trees: of them. If undisturbed they will 
often totally clear a tree of foliage, ren- 
dering the nuts small and almost yalue- 
less. 

Clematis.—Among the small white flow- 
ered clustered clematises, paniculata is by 
far the best. It is by far the superior of 
flammula, the European one known as the 
“sweet white clematis.’”’ This one, pan- 
iculata, comes from Japan and is a quick 
‘grower and bloomer. ‘ 

An Improved Japanese. Plum.—The 
Wickson plum is one of the improved Jap- 
gnese sorts, sent out by Burbank, of Caii- 
fornia, a well known experimenter along 
such lines. It is said to be the best of all 
the improved ones of this class of plum. 
The fruit when ripe is of a dark crimson 
purple. 

Wistarias often disappoint their possess- 
ors. because of failure to bloom. This vine 
‘must have several years’ growth before it 
‘blooms. When it has lots of room, to grow 
it takes its time about flowering. But 
when it starts it rarely fails to flowér 
freely every season. The Chinese is the 
hest of all. ri 

Sweet Chestnut.—The male and female 
flowers of the sweet chestnut are not in 
the one cluster, but are produced apart. 
In seasons of heavy rains when they are 
in flower, it often occurs that the pollen 
of the male flowers is lost, and no crop is 
the result. And this occurs with some 
other trees as well. 

Apple Scab can be controlled by fre- 
quent sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. 
Commence before the buds start, continu- 
ing after the leaves are formed and after 
the flowers are over. Spraying with Bor- 


part of the routine of orchard work, be- 
fore good crops can be secured. 

Slitting the Bark.—Sometimes the bark 
of fruit and other trees becomes toughened 
from fungus disease, preventing its proper 
expansion by the added layers of inside 
wood. It is then that slitting the bark 
ef such trees is a positive benefit, as 
proper expansion is provided for, insuring 
the proper development of the trunk. 

A Climbing Rose.—The Crimson Ramb- 
ler rose is a strong climbing sort, produc- 
ing its flowers in clusters in June. It is 
hardy, and a good thing. The flowers are 
of a deep crimson color. 
appointed that it is not an everbloomer, 
the one crop; in June, in the North, being 
all it has. We have to go South to see 
hardy, everblooming roses in perfection. 

Effective Hedges.—Many of the Haw- 
thorn hedges of Europe are rendered 
doubly effective by the ditches alongside 
of them. Two parallel ditches are dug, 
about 6 feet apart, the soil dug out being 
thrown up in a ridge between the two. 
On this ridge the plants are set. These 
ditches are regular entrenchments, which 


flowering apples, grown on many private 
grounds especially for their large, beauti- 
ful flowers. The common wild crab is aiso 
to be found used for the same purpose as 
well as for the sweet perfume of its ‘flow- 
‘ers. Recently a double flowering crab has 


ities of the single ones with its double 
flowers. It is called Bechtel’s Double 
Crab.—Practical Farmer. 





For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s Fer- 


deaux and Paris green must be made a. 


Many are dis- |} 


an enemy has to scale before a hedge can | 
be attacked, and but few animals do it. | 
Double Wild Crab.—There are Chinese } 


been introduced, having all the good qual- | 


Pointed Paragraphs. | 





Nine excuses out of a possible ten 4 
lies. 

Talk is cheap—and much of it needs { 
be discounted. 

Trouble drives fewer men to drink 
drink drives to trouble. 

A fair exchange is no robbery—and 
fair robbery—is no exchange. 

The man who hesitates before replyia 
to a query is always doubted. 

You have’ probably noticed that onl 
level-headed people agree with you. 
‘ The man that talks in his sleep displap 
his wisdom by remaining a bachelor. 

Some men are like cigars—the more ¥ 
puff them the smaller they become. 

Make it an object for them and son 
men can plainly see that black is white 

Why not change the motto on the silt 
dollar to “In Jersey we trust?” 

The man who says something every til 
he speaks is not cut out for a society id 

A man who has been treated to a 
of tar and feathers naturally feels stud 









p. 
‘All Paris is raving over a monkey t 
plays the violin. Musical monkeys 
plentiful in Chicago. 
We are admonished to lick the hand th 
smites us, but we feel more like smiti 
the hand that licks us.—Chicago News. 
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Scientists, 
Suspected relation 
onattlaria. Enough has be 
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HEALTH DEP 
Es Nut-Potato 





¢ salad is very deliciou 


Now if you don’t think i 
gus tt "tis very nutr 
bet oT and that the reci; 


j four large potatoes a) 
ee bunches of coey 
m mix them together : 
go walnuts, about ha 


art second remains with 
The ealad is not yet com 
One large cup of Mayonn: 
Mhe same of whipped 
sweet. 
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@he Temperature 





“tt seems to have bee 

ssion that the temper 
became a little higher 
than in the previous }¥ 
Ohelmonski, a Russian 
this view on the strengt 
gervations of over a hu! 
deed, he finds that the 
gally tends to faJl a lit 
considered the normal 
the type of its diurnal 
it is higher in the mor 
evening. There is somé 
figurative, then, in “hot 
—N. ¥. Medical Journa 





Insomnia a Thing 





‘& well-known New Yo 
suffered from insomnia 
has found out a brand-n: 
by sleep can be instant’ 
doctor has tried it on a 
patients and has never 
It is essentially self-asp! 
there is no possibility of! 

A long breath is first 
fs kept in until positive 
when it is slowly exhaled 
a second and a third tin 
so the patient will be as 

The theory of sleep 
widest acceptance is th 
sioned by the exhaustio! 
of the brain, due to its f 
when awake. During sle 
of nutrition to the brain 
increase of blood to supp 
By holding the breath th 
become intensely conges 
blood loaded with carbon 
bonic acid and the other | 
which venous blood con 





pame as g ether aad chiowe! 
ficial sleep. 


Old Ag 





What does it mean to 
joints grow stiff, the ey« 
is feeble and slow. Dr. 


“well when he says that 


soft, gelatinous state, a: 
bone. From the baby t 
“ossification” or bone-ma! 
soft tissues of the child ; 
as the minerals in the bl 
inthem. This »ardening 
body is right up to a cert 
day the man of middle y 
joint is stiffening and fai 
blood, having finished 

body, is depositing its bri 
the wrong place. That | 
Sometimes the overwork: 
and will not remove thes 
They will even form 

stones in the arteries or | 
to do is to stop eating tl 
on piling up these miner 
Meat is the worst thing 
eat—fruit is the best of 
and other young meat is 
meat because, in much tl 
older animals have more 
in their flesh.—Rural Ne 


Medicinal Qualiti 





There is not a single 
that has not a medicin 
from its food value. T 
Come in the spring is as, 
in all kidney complaints 
licions dish. Then we 
Which counteracts the efi 
heavy meat diet of wint: 
System of some of the 
duce dyspepsia, rheuma 
Painful maladies. Radis| 
stomach troubles, dandel. 
& g00d blood purifier, h 
tonie and makes the appe 
Cure colds and bring s 
Celety and lettuce soot! 
Nerves, Carrots are goo 
tendencies, cucumbers aré 
Cooling, notwithstanding 
ton they have, and parsle 
Palliative in cases of dro 
ist of vegetables might 
Positive medicinal value ; 
them. A well-filled gard. 
of which are used regular 
furnishes a Variety of i 
Which meet the requirem 
Number of people and fort 
© germs of disease, giv 
Hity from attacks that 
them if they, were not def: 

of a rational diet. 





Mosquitoes and 





Some interesting investi; 
cently been carried on by 
intended to f 
which 
Strate clearly the fact 
Oo 


hot our rez] enemy, but 


| Which enter when the wir 


*etsons even in the mos 









Suntries who wear gauze » 
a. ho. 


under nets at ni 
rious to the evils of th 
that insects, not the a 


> a young and h 
ho had never beeh 
bmitted to being st! 
brought from 
for the purpose. H 
toms of that pe 
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